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ADVERTISEMENT, 


TF  the  SubjcBs  of  the  Letters  here  fub- 
"*"  mitted  to  the  Public,  want  the  charm 
of  Novelty  to  recommend  them,   they 
may,  neverthelefs,  contain  fome  Obferva- 
tions  which  are   neither   common,   nor 
unworthy  of  attention.     Many  things  at 
leaft  are  brought  together,  which  lie  fcat- 
tered  and  difperfed  in  different  volumes, 
not  always  readily  to  be  met  with ;  and 
the  compiler  truils,  that-  they  are  either 
placed  in  a  new  light,  or  that  he  hath 
given  them  more  dift.incT.ion,  by  clearing 
away  a  portion  of  the  weeds,  and  antique 
a  2  rubbifh, 
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IV  ADVERTISEMENT. 

rubbifh,  which  darkened,  or  concealed 
them.  Moffc  of  thefe  little  E  flays,  as 
they  have  been  called,  were  written  many 
years  ago;  they  have  been  collected  chiefly 
from  detached  Papers,  and  revifed  for 
publication,  as  a  relief  to  the  Author's 
mind,  during  a  confinement  now  of  more 
than  eighteen  months  continuance. 

It  feemed  good  to  the  Supreme  Difpofer 
of  all  things,  to  reduce  him  in  a  moment 
by  an  apoplectic  ftroke,  from  the  moll: 
perfect  ftate  of  health  and  cheerfulnefs 
amidit.  his  friends,  to  a  paralytic  perma- 
nent debility ;  a  debility  which  hath  not 
only  fixed  him  to  his  chair,  but  brought 
on  fpafms  fo  exquifitely  painful,  and  fre- 
quently fo  unremitted,  as  fcarcely  to  al- 
low a  flngle  hour's  repofe  to  him  for  many- 
days  and  nights  together.  Under  the 
prerTure  of  thefe  afflictions,  God  hath 
graciouily  been  pleafcd  to  continue  to  him 
his  accuflomed  flow  of  fpirits,  and  topre- 

ferve, 
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ferve  his  Memory  and  his  Under  /landing 
in  fome  degree  of  vigour.     Thefe  allevi- 
ating bleffings,  have  enabled  him  to  bor- 
row pleafure  from  paft  times,  in  fupport 
of  the  prefent ;  to  call  back  the  delightful 
and  inftrudting  converfations  he  enjoyed, 
in   a   fociety  of    worthy   and  ingenious 
Friends,  and  to  refume  thofe  iludies  and 
amufements,  which  rendered  the  former 
part  of  his  life  happy :  mould  the  more 
enlightened  Reader   receive   any    enter- 
tainment from  difquifitions,  which  were 
written  principally  for  younger   minds, 
the  Author's    end  will    be    doubly    an- 
fweredj  the  idea  of  having  contributed, 
though  but  in  a  flight  degree,  to  increafe 
the  fatisfactions  of  the  Public,  will  en- 
large his  own  -,  and  he  declines  fo'liciting 
any  other  favour  from  thofe  of  higher  at- 
tainments in  Learning  and  Science,  who 
may   have  a  thought  of  perilling  thefe 
Volumes,  than  that  they  will  prefer ve  a 
a  3  difpofition 
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dijpojition  to  be  pleafed,  whatever  errors 
they  mall  meet  with  in  them,  will  thereby 
fland  a  fairer  chance  to  be  excufed,  and 
the  ingenuous  fcholar,  however  eminently 
diftinguifhed,  cannot  fail,  at  all  events, 
to  be  rewarded  for  his  condefcenfion,  in 
that  calm  compofure  and  tranquillity  of 
mind,  which  naturally  arifes  from  the 
cheriming  an  habitual  fweetnefs  of  tem- 
per, and  in  the  actual  exercife  of  candour 
and  forbearance,  which  diftinguifhes,  or 
rather  conftitutes,  the  Gentleman. 

Applaufe,  or  cenfure,  as  a  writer,  at 
the  Author's  time  of  life,  cannot  poffibly 
affect  him  greatly  :  at  fixty-five  years  of 
age,  and  with  his  afflictions  and  infirmi- 
ties, thefe  things  are  truly  and  emphati- 
cally, what  the  fublime  Preacher  ftyles 
the  vanity  even  of  Vanities;  yet  Hill 
amidft  his  higher  and  his  more  important 
cares,  he  entertains  a  wifh,  that  he  may 
not  dijpleafe  fuch  perfons,  as  he  is  unqua- 
lified 
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lined  by  his  Learning  or  Abilities  to  in- 
struct. He  would  apologize  for  a  want 
of  order  and  arrangement ;  for  the  ina- 
cufaey  of  his  Language  in  many  places ; 
for  his  omitting  to  enlarge  upon  fome 
curious  fubjects  ;  and  for  his  digreffing 
frequently  into  others,  not  extremely  in- 
teresting, upon  very  flight  connections, 
which  is  the  natural  infirmity  of  his  mind; 
but  he  difcerns  the  folly  of  apologies,  in 
cafes  of  this  fort. 

The  candid  reader  will  reflect  to  whom 
molt  of  the  Letters  were  originally  ad- 
drerTed,  and  make  all  due  allowances  on 
that  account.  Errors  of  the  prefs  are  ab- 
folutely  unavoidable  at  a  distance  from  it, 
and  the  Author  is  perfuaded,  that  none  of 
great  importance  have  fallen  from  his  pen, 
but  if  in  this  refpect  he  mould  haply  be 
deceived,  he  is  forry  for  it,  and  trufts, 
they  are  excufable  upon  the  fcore  of  hu- 
man weaknefs  and  inadvertency,  againfl 
a  4  which 
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which,  we  cannot  always  be  fufficiently 
guarded. 

His  account  of  the  grascian  Mafic,  fo 
far  as  it  is  taken  from  Euclid,  may  be  de- 
pended on,  as  a  faithful  tranilation  of  the 
great  Geometrician's  Treadles  upon  the 
fubjedt,  and  he  has  inferted  nothing  con- 
cerning the  Modes,  from  any  other  Effay, 
without  confulting  the  original  mufical 
writers  theirfelves,  and  comparing  diffe- 
rent Harmonicians  together,  in  order  to 
explain  their  ufe  and  application,  which, 
the  Tables  he  has  added  will,  as  he  pre- 
fumes,  fufficiently  illuflrate  and  eftablifh. 

The  Letter  from  Lifbon,  which  the 
Publisher  may  praife,  without  vanity, 
cannot  be  too  highly  fpoken  of,  as  it  con- 
tains, perhaps  the  fulleft,  and  the  moil 
affecting,  as  well  as  the  moft  authentic 
narrative  of  the  terrible  deftruction  of 
that  grand  and  populous  City,  which 
hath  yet  been  laid  before  the  Public. 

To 
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To  clofe  this  tedious  Advertifement,  if 
upon  a  careful  review  of  the  whole  to- 
gether, the  writer  fhould  difcover  any 
grofs  and  capital  Miftakes,  he  will  ac- 
knowledge and  endeavour  to  correct  them 
in  a  Poflfcript  to  each  volume;  and  he 
mail  feel  a  higher  fatisfaction  in  fo  doing, 
than  he  mould  have  in  their  paffing 
wholly  unobferved  by  others,  if  fuch  an 
incident  could  be  fappofed  to  happen  un- 
der the  infpe&ion  of  a  fet  of  Gentlemen, 
who,  by  Profemon,  are  impartial  Critics 
for  the  Public,  albeit  their  Judgment, 
as  he  hath  experienced,  inclines  them  to 
the  iide  of  candour. 


Onehouse,  Feb.  25,  1787. 
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CONCIONATOR  RRINCEPS  USU  ET  DIVINITUS 
SAPIENS,  FILIO  SUO. 

FRUERE  Adolefcentia  tua  Fili  mi  dile&e, 
Et  hilari  mente  carpe  delicias  breves, 
Dum  nitet  adhuc  purpureum  Juventae  Lumen  j 
Et  Vere  novo  Rofas  floreant  in  genis. 

At  memento  Creatoris  tui,  dum  lattare  : 
Cum  nondum  Hyemis  defcendant  imbres, 
Accedantve  triftium  annorum  Tempora, 
Q^ibus  te  omnino  dele&ari  neges. 

Antequam  tenebrefcat  Solis  lux,  &  labente  die# 
Palleatviciffim  Luna;   et  rutilo  fplendore  Poli 
Deficiente,   Siderei  reftinguantur  Ignes. 
Necdum  redierint  poft  pluviam  nimborum  procellse 
Aut  cana  nive  cooperiantur  Montes. 

Antequam  tremifcent  JE&'mm  Cuftodes, 
Nee  diutius  vacillantes  jam  columnae 
Molem  iuperpofitam  fuftentare  queant: 
Neve  ealigarunt  per  feneftras  fpeculantes: 
Matutinos  avium  dum  cantus  continuent  fomnos, 
Nee  ufque  filebuntdulcis  Mufices  puellae. 

Memor  efto  Creatoris  tui  Juvenis  aetate  virens, 
AnteAmicorum  monumentaquam  te  vocent, 
Domicilium  ad  commune  faeculorum, 
Lugentibus  in  vico  inaniter  Pullatis  : 

Dum 
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Dum  nee  argentei  laxentur  Funes, 

Neque  aureus  quaffetur  Calix, 

Nee  Rota  circumvolvi  fra&a  Situla§  ceffabit : 

Redeatq;  Pulvis  in  Humum,  unde  olim  ejl. 

Et  Spiritus  ad  Deum  qui,  ajflavit. 


%  Ad  Rotam  ^Egyptiacam  refpicere  videtur  Rex  fapientiflimus, 
urceis  five  fitulis  fiftilibus  curvamini  affixis,  quo  Hauftri  genere 
etiam  hodic  ab  antiquiflimis  teraporibus,  aquam  ex  puteolis  per 
agros  fulcis  derivare  folent  Niligins,  nee  cuivis  eximiam  hujus 
tropica;'  Locutionis  congruentiam  attendenti,  in  dubium  venire 
poteft,  circumfluum  Sanguinis  ambitum  Concionatori  divino 
quodamrnodo  innotuiffe. 
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LETTERS. 


I 


L  E  T  T  E  R      I. 

Oflober,  1773. 

AM  not  at  all  furprized,  my  dear 
Charles,  that  you  complain  of  diffi- 
culties in  learning  the  formation  of  the 
Greek  verbs ;  and  that  you  do  not  under- 
fland  what  are  the  powers  of  their  tenfes; 
thefe  things  not  having  been  fo  well  ex- 
plained, perhaps,  in. any  of  the  grammars 
published  for  the  ufe  of  fchools,  as  they 
might  have  been :  there  are  defects,  re- 
B  dundances, 
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dundances,  and  obfcurities  in  all  thoic 
which  I  have  perufed,  and  I  have  looked 
over  a  great  number.  In  truth,  it  mull 
be  an  exceeding  difficult  tafk  to  execute 
a  work  of  this  fort,  without  contracting, 
or  enlarging  it  too  much;  and  fome  ob- 
fcurities are  abfolutely  unavoidable,  fo  that 
a  great  deal  will  remain  to  be  explained, 
or  fupplied,  by  the  mafter  in  his  courfe 
of  teaching.  I  am  afraid  I  can  give  you 
very  little  afliilance,  but  I  fhall  write 
down  a  few  obfervations  which  occurred 
to  me,  or  were  collected  many  years  fince 
in  the  courfe  of  my  own  ftudies,  and  leave 
you  to  make  what  advantage  of  them  you 
are  able. 

In  the  firft  place,  I  would  not  have 
you  difcouraged  at  the  number  of  con- 
jugations, becaufe  there  is  fo  much  of 
analogy  between  them,  that  they  may  be 
all  reduced  to  two ;  namely,  one  of  fuch 
verbs  as  end  in  u,  and  the  other  of  fuch 
as  end  in  p. 

By 
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By  the  term  Conjugation,  I  apprehend 
to  have  been  originally  underftood,  and 
which  is  its  true  meaning,  either  an  appli- 
cation  of  thefame  word  to  different  perfons 
and  times,  or  the  adjoinment  of  fuch  letters 
or  fyllables  to  the  original  elements,  or 
radical  letters,  of  which  a  verb  confifts, 
as  may  point  out  what  connection,  the 
action  fignifiec}  by  it,  hath  with  diffe- 
rent perfons,  as  expreffing  or  exerting  dif- 
ferent energies  of  the  Mind  and  Will,  to- 
gether with  the  differences  of  Time .  And 
this  feems  to  me  to  belong  to  Moods  and 
Tenfes,  rather  than  to  what  is  generally, 
meant  by  Conjugation :  but  it  is  not  to  be 
underftood  from  this  definition  of  conju- 
gation, that  every  letter  of  which  a  verb 
originally  confifts  is  always  retained,  un- 
der all  the  changes  to  which  it  is  liable ; 
in  fome  initances  thefe  radical  letters  are 
all  of  them  omitted,  and  others  fubftituted 
in  their  places ;  though  they  are,  in  ge- 
neral, retained  by  mofl  verbs  under  every 
B  2  change 
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change  of  termination ;  as  an  example  of 
the  original  letters  being  all  omitted,  you 
may  take  the  prefent  participle  of  the 
verb  s/p,  which  is  uv,  oucru,  ov :  and  as 
an  example  where  they  are  in  general  re- 
tained, let  us  take  the  verb  T£/>7rw  the  firft 
in  the  lift  of  thofe  which  your  grammar 
calls  the  firft  conjugation  of  barytones, 
that  is,  of  thofe  verbs  in  the  utterance  of 
which  the  voice  is  lowered  upon  the  laft 
fyllable.  Now,  the  original  letters  of 
which  this  verb  conlifts,  are  r,  e,  p,  tt, 
which  you  will  find  in  almoft  every  tenfe 
and  perfon,  of  every  mood,  of  the  active 
voice,  [except  that  the  vowel  etyiXov  is 
changed  into  alpha  to  diftinguifh  the  fe- 
cond  aorift  from  the  imperfect  tenfe.] 
Thefe  letters,  r,  e,  £,  ir,  may,  therefore, 
very  properly  be  called  its  Radicals,  as 
thofe  which  are  changed  in  conjugating, 
and  made  ufe  of  only  to  point  out  the 
connections  above  mentioned,  with  dif- 
ferent 
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ferent  perfons,  energies,  and  times,  may 
not  lefs  properly  be  denominated  Serviles; 
you  will,  of  courfe,  apply  this  diftin&ion 
of  radical  and  fervile  letters  to  all  other 
verbs,  and  be  particularly  careful  to  fix 
the  termination  of  every  perfon  in  every 
mood,    tenfe,  and  number  of  the  fub- 
ftantive  verb  e;p  in  your  memory,  which 
will  greatly  lefTen  the  difficulty  of  which 
you  complain.     I  once  thought  that  an 
omega  lingly  added  to  the  radical  letters 
of  a  verb,  might  be  a  part  of  the  pronoun 
sya,  to  indicate  or  declare,  that  I,  myfelf, 
perfonally  exerted  that  a£t,  either  of  mind 
or  body,  which  is  exprefTed  by  the  radical 
letters  of  a  verb ;  but  upon  more  mature 
consideration,  I  take  this  u,  to  be  the  lafl 
letter  of  the  exiting  verb  (which  was 
originally  written  eu,  etg,  ei,    inflead  of 
£<p,  eig,  eij)  than  a  part  of  the  pronoun  : 
it  is  thus  that  uq  added  to  the  radicals, 
intimates  the  fecond  perfon  fingular  to  be 
B  3  the 
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the  agent,  as  repTru,  rspTr-eis  j  and  in  all 
inflections  of  the  root,  the  terminations  are 
generally  formed  by  fome  part  of  this 
primitive  verb,  which  together  with  the 
root,  or  fome  letters  of  it,  exprefs  the  ftate 
and  condition,  or  the  manner,  in  which 
any  perfon  or  thing  either  exi/is,  or  is  act- 
ing. At  what  period  the  terminating  a 
was  changed  for  that  of  p,  or  for  what 
reafons,  in  this  fubflantive  verb,  I  am  not 
able  to  fay,  but  for  the  fact  refer  you  to 
your  Scapula's  Lexicon.  Leaving  then 
this  matter  to  be  determined  by  perfons 
who  think  it  worth  while  to  enquire  into 
the  caufes,  and  to  fettle  the  date  of  the 
change  or  termination  from  upeya,  to  p, 
it  may  be  proper  to  acquaint  you,  that  the 
four  conjugations  of  verbs  in  p,  are  only 
fome  few  verbs  which  have  the  laft  fyl- 
lable  of  this  exifting  verb  in  p,  inftead 
of  u  -,  occalioning  a  difference  chiefly  in 
three  tenfes  5  and  your  grammar  tells  you, 

that 
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that  thefe  verbs  are  all  derived  from  verbs 
of  the  fixth  conjugation,  namely,  from 
fuch  as  have  a  vowel  before  the  upeycc ; 
as  are  likewife  the  three  conjugations  of 
the  contracted  verbs,  fo  that  there  is,  in 
reality,  no  other  diftinction  of  conjuga- 
tions than  that  which  I  have  given  in  the 
definition  of  it;  and,  which  is  more  ap- 
plicable, in  my  opinion,  as  I  have  hinted, 
to  moods  and  tenfes,  than  to  what  are  call- 
ed conjugations  by  grammarians,  which 
are  only  certain  clafies  of  verbs  that  agree 
in  the  manner  of  thofe  changes  from  their 
refpective  roots  to  which  they  are  liable. 
Should  you  now  afk  me,  upon  what  prin- 
ciple grammarians   proceeded  to  deter- 
mine the  number  of  what  they  chofe  to 
call  conjugations  in  the  barytones;  you 
muft  have  recourfe  to  the  organic  divifion 
of  the  alphabet  into  vowels,  half  vowels, 
and    confonants,  and  of  thefe  laft    into 
labials,  palatines,  and  Unguals,    Now  the 
B  4  final 
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final  letter  of  the  root  of  any  verb  which 
comes  before  the  fervile  letter  u,  or  the 
letters  opc&i,  called  its  characteriftic,  mufi 
of  neceflity,  be  taken  from  one  of  thefe 
claffes  j  that  is,  it  muft  either  be  a  vowel, 
or  a  half  vowel;  or  if  a  confonant,  it  muft 
be  either  a  labial,  or  a  palatine,  or  a  lin- 
gual: if  it  were  a  labial,  they  faid  it  was 
of  the  firft  conjugation  -,  if  a  palatine,  of 
thefecond;  and,  if  a  lingual,  of  the  third; 
if  two  flgmas,  two  taus,  or  ds,  which  is 
the  power  of  z,  preceded  w,  or  open,  they 
faid  it  was  of  the  fourth  conjugation,  if  a 
half  vowel  of  the  fifth,and  if  aperfecl  vowel 
or  dipthong  of  the  fixth.  The  contracted 
verbs,  of  which  they  made  three  conju- 
gations, differed  from  verbs  of  the  fixth, 
only  in  fome  few  tenfes,  in  like  manner 
as  the  verbs  in  fa  do,  as  I  have  faid  be- 
fore j  and  thefe  raifed  the  whole  number 
of  conjugations  to  thirteen ;  namely,  fix 
of  the  barytones,  three  of  the  contracted 
verbs  in  tu,  aa3  and  ou  $  and  four  of  the 

verbs 
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verbs  in  p.  The  charaSleriftic  letters  (as 
they  are  not  improperly  called)  thus  dif- 
tinguifh  the  roots  of  verbs  into  feveral 
claffes,  but  this  divifion  of  them  without 
any  reafons  affigned  for  it  in  the  gram- 
mar, ferves  rather  to  perplex  the  fcholar 
by  an  air  of  myftery,  than  to  inftrucl  him. 
Of  the  two  leading  tenfes,  namely,  the 
firft  future  and  the  perfect,  or  completive 
tenfe  active,  from  which  all  the  reft  are 
derived,  the  former  always  ends  in.  <ru, 
except  in  verbs  of  the  fifth  clafs ;  and  the 
latter  in  hoc  with  the  Kcnmct  either  foft  or 
afpirated,  or  in  xX<pa.  with  the  afpirated 
<tti,  that  is,  it  ends  either  in  cpoc.  or  in  %oi, 
founded  hard,  with  ch  or  kh.  When  I 
fay  that  the  firft  future  always  had  figma 
preceding  apeyoi,  you  will  recoiled:,  that 
figma  is  a  part  of  the  double  letters  if/  and 
|,  that  is  of  irq  and  zg,  or,  as  fome  think, 
perhaps  more  properly  of  y<r.  In  all  lan- 
guages the  vowels  are  frequently  ufed  for 

each 
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each  other,  and  you  may  rely  upon  it  a* 
a  rule,  (though  not  without  exceptions,) 
that  a  change  of  confonants  in  the  for- 
mation of  Greek  verbs,  is  generally  be- 
tween letters  of  the  fame  organ .  If  thefe 
feyeral  claffes  of  verbs  are  ftill  to  be  call- 
ed conjugations,  I  have  miftaken  the 
meaning  of  the  term.  The  Romans  form- 
ed their  verbs  after  the  fame  manner  as 
the  Greeks,  with  refpecl:  to  the  additional 
parts  of  the  auxiliary  verb  to  the  radical 
letters  j  but  the  grammarians,  who  com- 
piled what  we  call  the  Accidence,  were 
fatisned  with  four  conjugations  only, 
whereas  they  might  have  multiplied  the 
number  of  conjugations  if  they  had  con- 
fidered  thefe  organical  divifions  of  the  al- 
phabet, as  anfwering  any  other  purpofe, 
than  that  of  pointing  out  fometimes  the 
change  of  one  letter  for  another,  in  order 
to  avoid  a  difagreeable  found,  or  to  faci- 
litate the  pronunciation  of  a  word.    You 

hinted* 
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hinted,  that  feveral  authors,  whom  you 
have  occafionally  looked  into,  have  af- 
firmed the  Roman  language  to  be  very 
much  inferior  to  the  Greek ;  if  I  remem- 
ber right,  Cicero  was  of  a  different  opi- 
nion 5  but  be  that  as  it  may,  the  fuperi- 
ority  of  the  Greek  tongue,  above  the  Ro- 
man, was  not  owing  to  the  number  of  its 
conjugations,  [as  they  are  reckoned  up  in 
our  grammars,]  by  which  its  verbs  were 
diftinguifhed  into  clafTes,  but  chiefly  to 
the  various  powers  of  the  verbal  tenfes, 
to  the  richnefs  and  propriety  of  its  expref- 
fion,  to  the  manly  ftrength  or  fweetnefs 
of  its  rythmus,  and,  finally,  to  the  tones 
and  melody  of  its  pronunciation ;  the  lafb 
of  which,  after  the  flates  of  Greece  fell 
under  the  power  of  the  Romans,  was 
attempted  to  be  preferved  by  accentual 
marks  to  point  out  the  rife  and  fall  of  the 
voice  in  utterance ;  but  the  ufe  of  thefe 
fceing  miftaken  by  feyeral  yery  learned 

and 
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and  ingenious  men,  they  have  not  an- 
fwered  their  intention,  for  having  been 
looked  upon,  either  as  denoting  the  quan- 
tity or  length  of  fyllables,  or  otherwife 
as  marks  of  emphafis ;  or  haply,  as  mere 
mufical 'notes ,  (an  errorwhich  thefegentle- 
men  were  led  into  by  the  term  w/soena^ww) 
an  application  of  the  accentual  characters 
inftead  of  preferving  the  antient  manner 
of  pronunciation,  hath,  on  the  contrary, 
become  an  occafion  of  the  groneft,  barba- 
rifm  in  this  refpedl:.  It  may  be  obferved, 
that  notes  are  applicable  to  our  fpeech 
in  common  converfation,  as  well  as 
fong;  for  linging,  is  but  fpeaking  in  a 
more  extended  fcale,  and  in  which  the 
tones  are  fo  difiincT:,  that  we  perceive 
where  one  note  ends,  and  another  begins; 
whereas  in  converfation,  the  notes  rife  and 
fall  into  each  other  imperceptibly,  till  the 
voice  entirely  flops ;  thefe  two  different 
movements  of  the  voice  were,  therefore, 

termed 
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termed  by  the  antients  the  fpecies  of  con- 
tinuous, and  the  fpecies  of  divided  notes ; 
$uu)  rtvsg  bictiv  idsoa  xiv^trecag,  faith  Ariftox- 
enus  ;  ovvsxfls  nut  $iccg-7]fJLcx.Ti%yj  ',  o£u  oe  xoct 
fiocpv  otjXov,  wg  bv  aptporepcag  eg"i.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  but  that  acutenefs  and 
gravity  muft  necejjarily  belong  to  them 
both  ;  <pv<rix,ov  yotp  to  zttituvuv  x.cti  uvisvctt 
By  to  huXeyeoSoii ;  it  is,  indeed,  fo  far  na- 
tural, that  no  perfon  can  utter  five  fylla- 
bles  together  at  the  fame  pitch  of  voice, 
at  leaf!  without  the  utmoft  difficulty.  I 
quote  by  memory  only  from  the  firfl  book 
of  Ariftoxenus,  and  mail  trouble  you 
no  more  upon  this  fubjecl:  at  prefent,  as 
it  is  not  ftrictly  connected  to  that  with 
which  we  fet  out  -,  though  I  may,  per- 
haps, hereafter  take  it  up  again  and  en- 
large upon  it.  But  remember,  in  the 
mean  time,  if  you  fhould  be  afked  which 
is  the  molt  proper  method  of  reading 
Greek,  by  accent  only,    or  by  quantity 

without 
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without  accents,  that  it  is  a  queftion  to 
which  no  reafonable  anfwer  can  be  given. 
It  is  not  lefs  abfurd,  than  to  afk  whether 
jt  is  moft  advifeable  to  ling  in  tune  only 
without  time,  or  in  time  without  tune. 


I  am,  &c. 


LETTER 
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LETTER      II. 


My  Dear  C. 

/T"^  HIS  letter,  contrary  to  your  expec- 
-*-  tation  and  my  own  intention  when 
I  wrote  laft,  will  be  upon  the  iubject.  of 
Mufic.  I  have  been  led  to  it  by  a  very 
flight  connection,  the  accentual  marks  -y 
but  even  the  Theory  of  Mufic  isfo  exceed- 
ingly entertaining,  as  I  am  ftudying  a  little 
of  it  with  Mr.  S.  that  it  has  taken  full  pof- 
feffion  of  my  thoughts  at  prefent. 

When  we  run  over  in  our  minds  the  great 
variety  of  languages  there  are  intheworld, 
it  is  aftonifhing  to  confider  how  they  may 
all  be  rendered  vifible,  and  transferred,  as 
it  were,  from  one  fenfe  to  another,  by 
means  of  eighteen  or  twenty  letters,  for 

no  mere 
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and  it  is  little  lefs  fo,  that  all  the  variety 
of  mufical  founds  with  which  we  are  fo 
much  charmed,  are  capable  of  being  re- 
duced to  feven ;  yet  this  is  the  cafe,  for 
infinite  almoft  as  they  may  appear,  there 
are  no  more  in  nature.  Let  us  begin  with 
what  note  wepleafe,  we  can  rife  no  higher 
than  a  feventh  in  an  afcending  feries,  nor 
can  we  defcend  lower  from  the  fame  note  5 
the  eighth  above  being  only  a  replication  * 

*  You  will  think,  perhaps,  the  term  replication  of  the 
fame  note  is  an  expreffion  not  ftri&ly  juft,  for  that  the  eighth 
is  really  different  from  its  bafs  note,  though  it  approaches 
nearer  to  it  than  any  other;  in  fa£t,  my  dear  C.  no  two 
things  in  nature,  can  be  faid  to  be  the  fame,  in  any  other 
fenfe,  than  as  they  agree  in  their  qualities  and  relations  j 
but  every  eighth  note  hath  the  fame  qualities,  and  ftands  in 
the  fame  relation  to  the  feven  fucceeding  notes  of  its  oftave, 
as  its  eighth  below  had  to  the  feven  above  it ;  or  the  eight 
below  that  eighth  had  to  the  fucceeding  feven  j  this  ap- 
pears from  what  I  have  faid  above  to  be  fo  extremely  clear, 
'  that  I  ought,  perhaps,  to  apologize  for  attempting  to  make 
it  clearer. 

of 
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of  the  firfl  in  a  higher  key,  as  the  eighth 
below  will  be  the  fame  in  a  graver  ,  and 
it  is  as  impoffible  to  increafe  the  number 
by  the  invention  of  an  eighth  note,  which 
mall  have  a  new  harmonic  relation  to  the 
reft,  as  to  invent  a  new  primary  colour, 
or  a  fixth  fenfe*  This  may  be  made  ma- 
thematically certain,  by  confidering  the 
proportional  divifions  of  any  fingle  mufical 
firing,  to  obtain  the  feveral  lengths  which 
are  required  to  found  thefe  feven  natural 
notes  ,  add  the  ratios  of  thefe  together, 
fubdivide,  multiply,  or  fubtratt  them, 
as  wepleafe,  no  new  ratios  or  proportionals 
will  be  produced,  but  only  a  replication 
of  fome  former  ratios,  refolvable  into  thofe 
of  the  primary  offave.  The  feries  of  na- 
tural intervals  might,  indeed,  have  been 
extended  to  any  indefinite  number,  fup- 
pofe  to  the  tenth  note  for  inftance,  which 
would  greatly  have  enlarged  the  compafs 
both  of  our  melody  and  our  harmony  , 
C  but 
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but  then  our  organs  of  hearing  mufl  have 
been  formed  after  a  different  manner  from 
what  they  are  -,  the  tenth  might  have  ap- 
proached nearelt  to  unifon  with  the  firft 
note,  as  the  eighth  now  doth,  which,  at 
prefent,  clofes  the  whole  fyftem,.  and  ren- 
ders our  mufic  as  complete  as  Providence 
intended  it  fTiould  be.  It  is  in  Mufic  as 
in  Painting,  we  may  blend  the  original 
colours  as  much  as  we  pleafe  together,, 
but  can  go  no  farther  towards  the  pro- 
duction of  a  new  colour,  all  the  poflible 
variety  of  tints  being  only  different  com- 
binations of  the  feven  primary  colours  as 
they  are  feparated  by  a  prifm;  and  thus 
all  the  variety  of  melting  founds  which 
enchant  us,  mull;  confiit  in  a  different 
fucceffion,  or  in  the  union  of  fome  of  thele 
feven  natural  notes,-  or  their  replications, 
fuch  are  the  boundaries  both  of  light  and 
hearing  !  We  are  told,  indeed,  that  in  a 
future  Hate  our  Allwife,  Almighty,  and 

Allgracious 
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Allgracious  Father  hath  prepared  fuch 
things  for  thofe  that  love  him,  as  eye 
hath  not  teen*  nor  ear  heard,  neither  have 
yet  entered  the  heart  of  man  $  we  mall 
then  be  furnifhed  with  new  fenfes,  if  I 
may  fo  call  thofe  powers  of  perception 
we  are  hereafter  to  be  endued  with*  which 
may  difcover  new  beauties  in  every  object 
around  us  :  one  fingle  ray  of  light  may 
be  refracted  into  a  thoufand  primary  co- 
lours, and  our  powers  of  hearing  be  un- 
reflrained  by  a  fhorter  fcale  of  notes  :  in* 
flead  of  feven,  it  may  be  extended  to  as 
many  thoufands,  and  our  organs  fitted  to 
receive  their  impreffions  without  the  leafl 
confufion  or  impediment ;  but  this  world 
was  made  for  man  during  a  ftate  of  trial, 
and  all  his  delights  mull:  be  fuited  to  his 
nature  and  employments  under  it.  Greater 
and  more  exquifite  pleafures  would  pro- 
bably have  taken  us  off  from  purfuing 
the  neceflary  bufinefs  of  life,  as  lefs  or 
C  2  fewer 
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fewer  would  not  have  been  a  fufficient 
balance  for  the  evils  of  it,  and  have  ren- 
dered our  condition  uncomfortable  and 
wretched;  not  to  mention  that  fuch  a 
delicacy  of  conftitution,  as  would  have 
been  capable  of  receiving  a  multiplied 
variety  of  thefe  more  exquifite  impreffions 
would,  in  our  prefent  ftate,  have  been 
abfolutely  incompatible  with  the  human 
frame,  condemned  as  it  is  to  labour,  and 
to  buffet  with  the  fury  of  the  elements. 
The  impulfe  of  a  fingle  found,  would 
have  been  a  thunderbolt  to  fuch  a  texture; 
and  one  ray  of  light  been  fuflicient  to  dafh 
us  to  atoms — how  wifely  is  every  thing 
weighed  in  the  balance  of  God !  whofe 
wifdom  adjufted  not  only  the  proportions 
of  the  heavenly  bodies,  which  principally 
attract  our  notice,  but  defcended  to  the 
minuter!  circumftances  in  every  article  of 
our  exiftence ! 

I  am,  my  dear  C. 

Your's,  &c. 

LETTER 
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LETTER      III, 


My  Dear  Charles, 

T)REVIOUS  to  our  confidering  the 
*  powers  of  the  Tenfes,  let  me  recal  to 
your  memory,  that  it  is  of  the  eiTence  of 
a  verb  to  iignify  either  limply  the  existence 
of  fome  being,  or  elfe  the  energy  or  aB 
of  fome  being,  which  may  properly,  in 
this  cafe,  be  called  the  fubject  or  agent  of 
the  verb.  If  the  verb  implies  only  mere 
exiftence,  it  is  called  the  exifting  or  fub- 
ftantive  verb  ->  if  it  expreifes  the  action  of 
its  fubject,  it  is  called  a  verb  active,  or  is 
faid  to  be  in  the  active  voice  ;  if  the  verb 
is  expreffive  of  fome  energy  or  act  as  fuf- 
f  erep!,  or,  in  other  words,  in  the  recep- 
C  3  tion 
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tion  of  which  the  objeS}  of  the  adt  was 
paffive,  it  is  then  called  a  verb  paffive  j 
or  is  faid  to  be  in  the  paffive  voice,    But 
there  is  alfo  what  is  called  a  middle  verb 
in  Greek,  by  which  an  action  is  repre- 
fented  as  terminating  or  compleated  in 
the  agent,  or  rather,  whofe  aclion  falls 
back  upon  the  agent  -}  and  this  is  the  prin- 
cipal, though  not  the  only  ufe,  of  what 
Is  called  the  middle  voice,  in  which  moft 
verbs  are  capable  of  being  conjugated ; 
thus  Tsp7rco  in  the  active  voice,  fignifies  I 
entertain  or  delight,  that  is,  I  delight  fome 
other  perfon  or  perfons  j  rep7ro^oti  in  the 
paffive  voice,  fignifies  I  am  delighted  j 
and  in  the  middle  voice  it  fignifies  that  I 
delight  or  entertain  myfelf.    Take  another 
example,  oXXvpi,  I  deftroy,  is  active ;  oX- 
Aufta;,  I  am  deftroyed,  paffive ;  and  in  the 
middle  voice,  it  fignifies,  that  I  deftroy 
myfelf.      I  may,  in  this  place,  obferve 
farther  to  you,  that  the  middle  verbs  an- 

fwer, 
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fwer,  in  fome  relpects,  to  the  French  re- 
ciprocals, and  that  they  have  generally, 
though  not  always,  an  active  fignification 
in  every  tenfe  except  in  the  prefent  and 
imperfect,  in  which  tenfes  they  frequently 
occur  in  a  paffive  fenfe. 

In  the  Hebrew,  and,  I  prefume,  in 
other  eaftern  languages,  there  is  a  modal 
termination  that  may  be  applied  to  all 
their  verbs,  which  modal  termination  is 
fignificant  of  the  energy's  not  pafling  be- 
yond its  agent,  and  acting  upon  the  fub- 
ject  only  which  exerts  it : — hut  I  go  on 
to  the  T^imes,  or  Tenjes,  which  is  the  name 
-by  which  our  grammarians  have  thought 
proper  to  diftinguifh  them,  as  refpecting 
all  verbs  whatever.  Every  verb,  as  hath 
been  faid,  mull,  of  neceffity,  imply  either 
the  bare  exiftence  of  a  Suhftance  or  Be- 
ing ;  or  that  an  aBion  is  exerted  by  fome 
Being ;  or  that  fomewhat  is  paffive  in  the 
reception  of  an  action  or  effect :  now  as 
C  4  nothing 
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nothing  can  exift,  or  can  acl,  or  be  aBed 
upon,  but  in  time,  the  circumftance  of 
time  is  necejjarily  connected  with  every 
fpecies  of  verbs,  and  the  differences  of  time 
prefejttypqft,  or  future,  long  fine e,jujl  now, 
foon,  &c.  muft  either  be  expreffed  by  a  cir- 
cumlocution, or  by  adding  fome  letters  to 
the  root  of  the  verb,  or  otherwife  by  tak- 
ing away  one  or  more  of  its  radical  letters 
from  it  5  and  it  is  this  which  gives  that 
puzzling  variety  to  the  Greek  verbs,  the 
labour  of  underftanding  which  you  experi- 
ence j  but  whatis  worfe,  thepowersof  thefe 
different  and  fometimes  harfh,  and  rug- 
ged terminations  having  been  left  almofl 
wholly  unexplained,  you  are  at  a  lofs  conr 
cerning  their  ufe  and  application.  Before 
I  come  to  a  particular  confideration  of 
them  (as  it  will  take  up  fome  pages,  which 
ihall  therefore  be  refervedfor  another  Let- 
ter) it  may  not  be  improper  to  clofe  this 
with  a  very  fhort  account  of  the  modes* 

The 
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The  Modes,  or  Moods  [as  they  are  written] 
are  certain  modifications  of  thofe  words 
emphatically  called  verbs,  becaufe  with- 
out one  of  thefe,  that  is,  without  fomeword 
expreffive  either  of  exiftence  or  action,  no 
compleat  fentence  can  be  formed.  In  or- 
der to  exprefs  our  different  intentions  of 
mind  without  a  periphrafis,  if  we  limply 
declare,  or  indicate,  the  termination  of  the 
verb  is  in  the  Indicative  mode,  or  manner; 
if  we  command,  in  that  which  is  called 
the  Imperative ;  if  we  wifh,  in  the  Opta- 
tive; and  if  we  would  intimate  fome  con- 
tingency, in  that  mood  which  is  ufually 
called  the  Subjunctive.  The  Romans  gave 
the  fame  terminations  to  their  verbs  in  the 
mode  of  wifhing,  which  was  called  their 
optative  mood,  and  to  that  which  was 
called  the  potential,  with  the  terminate 
ons  of  the  fubjunctive  or  contingent 
mood ;  whereas  the  Greeks  made  the  firft 
perfon  fingular  in  every  tenfe  of  the  op- 
tative 
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tative  mood  active,  to  end  in  p ;  as  the 
iirffc  perfon  of  every  tenfe  of  the  fubjunc- 
tive  or  contingent  mood  in  the  fame  voice, 
clofed  or  ended  in  the  double  o,  or  upiya. ; 
and  this  latter  mood  in  Greek,  wants  the 
future  tenfes  in  like  manner  as  the  im- 
perative mood  doth,  though  the  impera- 
tive hath  feveral  others  which  feem  not 
to  have  been  abfolutely  neceffary,  for  in 
the  imperative  mood  of  the  Latins,  one 
iingle  termination  was  thought  fufficient 
for  all  the  tenfes  of  it.  In  Greek,  the  im- 
perative and  fubjunctive  moods  are  both 
defective  in  the  fame  tenfe,  namely,  the 
future  -s  which  is  not  the  cafe  in  Latin, 
for  the  fubjunctive  mood  in  the  Latin 
grammar  has  its  diftinct  future.  The  rea- 
fon  why  the  imperative  mood  mould  be 
deficient  in  the  future  tenfes,  (for  you  will 
recollect,  that  inGreek  there  are  twoFuture 
Tenfes)  is  not  very  myfterious,  for  as  much 
as  it  implies  a  futurity  in  its  own  nature, 

and, 
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and,  properly  fpeaking,  can  have  no  other 
than  a  future  tenfe,  for  whatever  is  conir 
manded  to  be  done,  mull  be  done  at  a  fu- 
ture time.  The  two  completive  or  perfect 
tenfes,  therefore,  feem  to  lofe  their  na- 
ture in  this  mood,  and  imply  nothing 
more  than  that  the  command  given  mould 
be  difpatched  as  foon  as  pomble  :  thus 
the  Romans  had  only  one  imperative  tenfe, 
which  they  could  not  but  underftand  as 
a  future,  refpecting  the  action  to  be  per- 
formed :  when  they  wanted  to  urge  the 
immediate  performance  of  a  command, 
they  fometimes  employed  a  particular 
adverb ;  which  feems  as  inconfiftent  with 
futurity,  as  the  perfect  and  pluperfect 
tenfes  affigned  to  the  imperative  mood  in 
Greek:  jamdudum  fumite  pcenas,  fays 
Sinon,  in  Virgil;  Horace  has,  jamdudum  *• 
audio  j  Terence,  jamdudum  aufculto  $  '/ 
and  the  Pilot  in  Ovid  calls  out,  ardua 
jamdudum    dimittite    cornua,        Sinon's 

meaning 
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meaning  is,  let  my  punijhment  be  over% 
as  we  mould  fpeak  in  Englifh ;  and  the 
Pilot's  in  the  true  flile  of  a  commander 
at  fea,  let  the  yard  be  lowered  down  be- 
fore the  command  is  out  of  my  lips,  Hav-*- 
ing  faid  thus  much  of  the  imperative,  a 
very  little  reflection  will  point  out  to  us, 
that  the  fame  reafon  which  prevented  the 
affignment  of  diftinct  future  tenfes  to  the 
Imperative  mood,  would  equally  take 
place  in  the  Subjunctive,  becaufe,  what- 
ever is  contingent,  muft  imply  a  future 
time  for  its  exiftence,  no  lefs  than  an 
action  which  is  commanded  or  intreated; 
and,  of  courfe,  that  what  you  are  told  of 
the  aoriftic  or  indefinite  tenfes  being  ufed 
inftead  of  its  futures,  hath  a  foundation 
in  philofophic  grammar.  I  forefee  an 
objection  to  what  has  been  faid  concern- 
ing this  Rationale  of  the  Greek  tenfes, 
that  the  Optative  mood  hath  both  a  firft 
and  fecond  future  5  and,  you  may  afk  how 

it 
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it  happened,  that  this  mood  mould  have 
them  inferted,  fince  wifhing  feems  not 
lefs  to  imply  a  futurity  in  its  own  nature, 
than  commanding  and  intreating,  or  than 
the  circumftance  of  contingency;  but 
to  this,  it  will,  perhaps,  be  fufficient  to 
anfwer,  that  we  may  wifh  fomewhat  to 
have  been  J aid,  or  to  have  been  done,  at  a 
time  now  paft,  which  was  not  done,  and, 
of  courfe,  is  ftill  in  futurity ;  notwith- 
standing its  implying  an  abfurdity  to  or- 
der a  thing  to  be  faid,  or  done,  at  a  time 
paji :  and  there  was  a  fort  of  neceffity  for 
thefe  tenfes  in  the  optative  mood,  upon 
that  account.  Although  a  wifh  for  any 
act  to  be  done,  may  really  be  fubfequent 
to  the  act,  yet  it  has  a  fort  of  priority  in 
the  mind  of  the  perfon  wifhing,  to  the 
action  which  is,  or  may  have  been  long 
fince  already  paft.  If  this  will  not  ac- 
count for  introducing  futures  in  the  op- 
tative mood,  I  own  myfelf  wholly  at  a 

lofs 
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lofs  how  to  do  it.  I  am  afraid  I  have 
expreffed  myfelf  very  inaccurately  upon 
this  difficulty,  and  had  better  have  let  it 
alone.  With  refpedt  to  the  infinitive  in 
Greek,  it  differs,  in  no  refpecl:,  from  the 
fame  mood  in  Latin,  except  in  the  aoriflic 
tenfes  and  a  fecond  future.  I  have  now- 
done  with  the  Moods,  only  let  me  ob- 
ferve  thus  much  farther  concerning  them, 
that  they  are  faid  to  be  more  frequently 
put  one  for  the  other  in  Greek  than  in 
Latin  -t  and  it  is  fuppofed  without  tranf- 
greffing  the  principles  of  the  language  : 
though  it  is  not  eafy  to  account  for  its 
being  done  upon  all  occafions  in  either 
language.  And,  notwithftanding  what 
is  faid  of  the  fubjiinSlive  mood's  being 
without  the  future  tenfes,  which  are  fup- 
plied  by  the  aorifts,  yet  fome  inftances  of 
a  fubjunclive  future,  I  believe,  are  to  be 
met  with.  In  the  xviith  chapter  of  St. 
John,  verfe  the  2d,  we  read,  $u<ryj  uvtois 
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Zuip  aiuvtov ;  and  in  the  vith  to  the  Ephe- 
fians,  ver.  3d,  eery  *  potzpoxpoviog  em  rife 
yyjg,  thou  (halt  be  long  lived  upon  the 
earth.  In  the  27th  Idyl,  line  1,  Theo- 
critus ufes  <W?7  a  fubjtantive  future  -y  ju^LCtu^C 
deipuiva  fjufi  ce  cs  xocjajept  ccveoi  ^wot?,  and 
more  inftances  might  be  given  from  other 
Greek  authors  perhaps. 

I  am,  &c. 

*  P.  S.  s<T7j  poixpoxfiovioz,  &c.  it  is  true, 
may  be  conftrued  indicatively,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  conjunction  which  feems  to 
require  its  being  underftood  in  the  fame 
mood  with  the  preceding  verb  -,  let  this 
example  then  be  fet  afide;  but  feveral  diffvrtmt 
copies  read  /GAs^o^  in  the  25th  verfe  of 
the  vth  chap,  of  St.  Matthew,  and  jGxij0^r 
as  Pafor  has  remarked  in  his  Lexicon  -, 
and  the  fame  author,   under  the  word 

xsporosr 
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kspo-og,  adds  xepSvjQvja-uvTtxi,  (i  Pet.  iii.  i.) 
is  the  firft  future  fubjunctive  mood  paf- 
five,  of  which  I  have  obferved  many  in- 
flances.  Mr.  Leed's,  if  I  remember  right, 
has  mentioned  feveral  in  his  Greek  gram- 
mar ;  but  this  is  not  a  matter  of  any  im- 
portance, for  I  have  no  doubt  but  what 
are  called  aorifts  in  the  fubjundtive  mood, 
are  often,  in  reality,  determinate  Futures, 
and  were  fb  intended  by  the  writers  in 
whofe  works  they  occur. 


LETTER 
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LETTER      IV. 


My  Dear  C. 

"XT  O U  feem  to  have  been  pleafed  with 
■*■  my  letter  Upon  mufical  -founds, 
which  encourages  me  to  continue  the  fub- 
jecT:.  That  there  is  a  ftricl:  analogy  be- 
tween founds  and  colours,  hath  been  hint- 
ed at  leafl  by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  in  his 
Optics  :  and  I  fhall  endeavour  to  give  you 
fomeideaofit,  by  mowing,  that  the  dif- 
tindtion  of  colours  is  imprefTed  on  us  un- 
der the  fame  laws  which  take  place  in 
mufical  founds  -,  forafmuch  as  the  li- 
mits of  the  {even  primary  colours,  name- 
ly, of  the  extreme  red,  of  the  red  and 
orange,  of  the  orange  and  yellow,  of  the 
yellow  and  green,  of  the  green  and  blue, 
of  the  blue-  and  indigo,  of  the  indigo  and 
Vol.  I.  D  violet, 
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violet,  and  of  the  extreme  violet,  arefup-» 
pofed  by  him  to  excite  vibrations  in  the 
optic    nerves,    whofe   times    correfpond 
with  the  times  of  the  vibrations  of  the 
parts  of  a  mulical  Hiring,  as  it  is  divided 
to  found  the  notes  of  the  octave  D  E  F  G 
ABCD,  fo  that  the  times  of  the  vibra* 
tions  which  give  us  the  idea  of  red,  to 
thofe  which  give  us  the  idea  of  orange* 
are  as  eight  to,  nine :  the  times  of  the 
vibrations  which  give  us  the  idea  of  red, 
are   to  thofe  which  give  us  the  idea  of 
yellow*  as  5  :  6 ;  to  thofe  which  give  us. 
the  idea  of  green,  as  3  :  4 ;  to  thofe  which 
give  us  the  idea  o^  blue,  as  2  :  3  5  to  thofe 
which  give  us  the  idea  of  indigo,  as  3:5; 
to  thofe  which  give  us  the  idea  of  violet, 
as  .5  :  9  ;  and  to  thofe  which  give  us  the 
idea   of  extreme   violet,  as'  r  :  2 ;  confe- 
quently  the  colours  are  in  the  following 
proportion  to  each  other ;  orange  to  red, 
is  as  the  interval  of  a  tone ;  yellow  to  red, 
as  2. flat  third ;  green  to  red,  as  a  fourth  -y 

blue 
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blue  to  red,  as  a  fifth ,  indigo  to  red,  as  a 
.$*?£  j  violet  to  ra/,  as  a flat  /event h  -,  and 
extreme  violet  to  tW,  as  an  eighth.  Now 
tipon  this  it  may  be  obferved,  that  fuppo- 
fing  the  vibrations  of  red  rays  to  be  to  thofe 
of  violet  ray  Si  as  I  :  2,  which  is  the  ratio 
that  exhibits  the  oBave  in  founds,  one 
might  expect  to  find  the  ratios  expreflive 
of  the  intermediate  primary  colours,  cor- 
fefponding  in  their  order,  to  thofe  of  the  , 
mufical  founds  in  a  fharp  or  natural  key ; 
namely,  to  founds  in  the  key  of  C,  rather 
than  in  the  key  of  D  ;  which,  as  it  is  not 
the  cafe,  this  fomewhat  difconcerts  that 
flrict  analogy  between  founds  and  colours, 
which  an  obfervation  of  the  extremes 
feemed  to  promife.  But  though  we  are 
unable  to  give  a  fatisfaclory  reafon  why  it 
fhould  be  fo,  it  was  undoubtedly  neceflary 
in  fome  way  or  other,  to  anfwer  a  wife 
purpofeof  the  infinitely  Wife  Creator:  and 
if  we  may  be  allowed  to  conjecture, 'might 
it  not  be  neceflary,  in  order  to  produce 
D  2  ideas 
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ideas  fo  different  as  thofe  of  fight  and  hear- 
ing (whofe  objects  act  upon  the  fenfes  by 
means  of  fimilar  vibrations,  ultimately 
meeting  together,  and  frequently  at  the 
fame  inftant  in  the  fame  fenforium)  to 
give  them  fome  diftinctive  character  in 
their  operation.  Now,  it  is  clear,  that 
although  the  vibrations  of  founds  are  li- 
mitted  within  the  fame  ratios  as  thofe  of 
colours,  yet  as  their  order  differs,  they 
muft  produce  effects,  which,  thoughyww- 
lar,  are  yet  characteristically  diftinct. 
How  far  Sir  Ifaac  Newton's  obfervations 
may  be  of  ufe  in  eftabliiriing  a  certain 
Principle,  for  harmonizing  the  tints  in 
painting,  muff  be  fubmitted  to  the  ar- 
tifts.  Do  not  let  us  forget  to  take  an  op- 
portunity of  conful  ting  Mr.  Woollett  and 
Mr.  Hearne  upon  the  fubjedt,  when  they 
comedown  in  autumn. 

I  am,  my  dear  C.  &c. 

LETTER 
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LETTER      V. 


Dear  C. 

T  Defign  now  to  confider  the  powers  of 
*  .  the  nine  feveral  Greek  tenfes  fome- 
what  more  particularly/  which  may  be 
fet  down  by  'their  Latin  names,  as  mofl 
familiar  to  you,  arid  in  the  order  they  are 
mentioned  in  the  Eton  Grammar,  imme- 
diately after  the  diftinction  of  verbs  into 
conjugations;  namely,  the 

i,  Tempus  prsefens, 

2,  Imperfectum  tempus, 

3,  Perfectum, 

4,  Plufquam  perfectum, 

5,  Aoriflus  primus, 

6,  Aoriflus  fecundus, 

D  3  7,  Futurum 
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7,     Futurum  primum, 


1 


} 


8,  Futurum  fecundum, 

et 
in  "voce  pajjivd 

9,  Paulo  poll:  futurum. 
where,  by  the  way,  I  prefume,  that  as 
Aoriftus  is  made  a  Latin  word,,  the  two 
aorifts  mould  have  been  called  Aorifturrr 
primumet  Aoriftum  fecundum"  y  butjthis 
is  a  matter  of  no  importance.  Time  in 
general  i§  divided  into  that  which  is  >now 
prefent,  or  that  which  i&  already  pqft,  and, 
that  which  is  (till  future.  As  the  morteft 
time  confiils  jn  a  fuccefiion  of  inftants, 
(tridtly  and  philofophicaljy  (peaking, 
there  can  be  no  fuch  thing  as  time  prefent : 
but  this  is  not  language  ufed  in  teaching 
the  elements  of  grammar.  "We  may  con- 
iider  that'portion  of  time  which  is  begun? 
and  not  yet  ended,  as  prefent,  whether 
fuch  a  portion  of  it  be  long  or  fhort.  It 
\s  thus  we  fpeak  of.  the  prefent  miBute^ 

or 
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or  the  prefent  year,  or  the  prefent  cen- 
tury. For  fpeech  being  adapted  to  the 
ufes  and  conveniences  of  human  life,  me  - 
taphyfical  niceties  were  very  properly 
neglected  in  compleating  the  moll  polifh* 
ed  languages :  and  as  there  can  be  no 
other  distinctions  of  time,  than  into  the 
prefent,  the  paft,  and  the  future,  I  trull 
it  will  foon  appear  to  you,  that  the  Greeks 
never  attempted  to  puzzle  out  any  other 
than  thefe  three,  whatever  the  later 
grammarians  have  done.  You  will  afk 
me  how  it  comes  to  pafs  then,  that  your 
grammar  reckons  up  not  fewer  than  nine 
different  tenfes  ?  This  is  the  affair  to  be 
explained.  Now  each  of  the  three  tenfes 
iignificant  of  the  prefent,  the  paft,  and  the 
future  time,  you  will  readily  conceive  may 
relate  to  an  action  not  yet  finified  and 
compleated-,  or  to  an  action  which  is  al- 
ready perfected  and  over:  and  in  order  to 
exprefs  thefe  two  different  circumflances 
D  4  of 
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of  an  action,  with  the  connected  times, 
the  Greeks  had  two  prefent  tenfes,  two 
pafl  tenfes,  and  two  Juture  tenfes,  fo  that 
the  reafon  for  their  inferting  fix  of  the 
nine  tenfes  is  eafily  accounted  for.  Let 
us  now  confider  the  two  aorifls,  whofe, 
nature  is  fufficiently  hinted  at  in  their 
names,  which  fignify  indefinite  $  and  ac- 
cordingly they  are  ufed  for  each  of  thefe 
three  times,  either  for  the  prefent,  the 
paft,  or  the  future,  as  it  may  be  necerTary, 
or  requifite,  at  leaft,  without  particularly 
fpecifying,  what  prefent,  what  paft,  or 
what  future  time  is  to  be  underftood ;  that 
is  to  fay,  they  refer  to  any  time  which 
was  or  may  be  prefent,  to  any  time  which 
has  been,  or  may  hereafter  be  pafi,  or  to 
any  time  which  may  be  confidered  only  as 
having  been  to  come,  or  which  ftill  may 
really  be  to  come  hereafter.  You  will, 
perhaps,  object,  that  prefent  time  can 
furely  never    be  aoriftic   or    indefinite, 

though 
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though  either  that  which  is  pail,  or  that 
which  is  to  come,  may  be  fo  $  a  few  ex- 
amples will  render  this  matter  clear,  as 
to  the  propriety  of  it ;  O  fortunati  Mer- 
catores  gravis  annis  miles  ait;  in  this 
paiTage  ait  is,  undoubtedly,  an  aoriftic 
prefent;  for  the  poet  means  a  foldier  at 
any  time  whatever.  Again  the  fame  au- 
thor fays,  Rectius  Iliacum  carmen  de-. 
ducis  in  actus  quam  fi,  &c.  where  deducis 
is  as  clearly  an  aoriftic  prefent,  for  it  does 
not  refpecl  the  prefent  time  only  in  which 
the  poet  was  writing,  but  implies,  that 
at  any  time  it  would  be  more  advifeable 
to  take  a  fubject  for  tragedy  from  Homer, 
than  one  abfolutely  new ;  palam  mutire, 
fays  Phasdrus,  plebeio  eft  piaculum,  that 
is,  it  always  hath  been,  and  now  is,  and 
always  will  be  at  any  prefent  time  here- 
after, a  dangerous  offence.  Grammarians 
generally  attribute  pafl  time  to  the  aorifts, 
gr  indefinite  tenfes ;  and  they  are  ufually 

fo 
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(o  applied :  they  are  faid  to  be  ufed  for 
the  futures  alfo  in  the  imperative  and  fub- 
junctive  moods,  whenever  a  future  tenfe 
in  either  of  thofe  moods  is  required  -,  but 
it  is  a  doubt  with  myfelf,  whether  the 
imperative  mood  ever  does  require  an  ex- 
prefled  future  tenfe;  and  it  hath  been 
conjectured,  that  as  paft  times,  the  aorifts 
are  applied  after  the  fame  manner  with 
the  perfectum  and  plufquam  perfeclum  of 
this  mood,  to  intimate  difpatch  only,  as 
hath  been  mentioned  in  a  former  letter ; 
and  though  thefe  tenfes  rarely  occur  at  all 
in  the  prefent  time,  this  application  of 
them  is  not  a  folascifm.  It  is  a  fort  of 
fcholaflic  falhion  to  fuppofe  the  text  of 
the  Greek  teftament  of  doubtful  autho- 
rity in  cafes  of  this  kind  j  but  I  think 
there  is  lefs  objection  to  the  inftance  I 
fhall  adduce  from  it,  as  the  writer  cer- 
tainly was  carried  to  the  expreffion  from 
no  metrical  inducement  or  neceflityj  the 

example 
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example  is  as  follows,  q>ug<pdum  \v  r*?  <tkqt!#9 
(faith  St,  John)  xtzi  q  kqticc.  %  x.er&Xoti3av 
aura,  Light \  Jhinefh  in  darknefs,  and  the 
darkmfs:  doth  not  admit  it ;  to  this,  how- 
ever, may  be  added,,  from  the  firft  book 
of  Hbmer,  opes  ©eofc  vm7FiiQ-v\\au  [amXol  t* 
'txkuav  au7«,  in  which  bkXuov,  the  fecond 
aorift,  may  certainly  have  either  a  future 
or  a  prefent  fignincation ;  and  Dr.  Clark 
tranllates  it  exaudiunt. 

He  who  reveres  the  gods,  him  will  they 
hear,  or  him  do  they  immediately  hear.  I 
have  one  thing  more  to  obferve  to  you  rela- 
tive to  the  aoriftsj  you  muft  not  conclude, 
whenever  an  undetermined  time  was 
meant,  that  theGreek  writers  always  made 
ufe  of  anaoriftic  tenfe;  or  that  they  always 
avoided  the  application  of  thefe  tenfes 
where  paft  time  was  intended  with  a  pre- 
cife  determination. 

The  laft  tenfe  of  the  nine  is  the 
paulo  poft  futurum,  which  denotes   an 

impending 
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impending  action,  that  will  very  ibon 
happen,  and  is  ufed  only  in  the  paffive 
voice,  though  there  might  have  been  an 
active  tenfe  of  the  fame  import ;  but  as 
they  did  not  affign  a  termination  for  it  in 
this  voice,  they  called  in  fome  affifting 
verb  to  anfwer  the  purpofe,  as  g/p  or 
(tsXXu  -,  or  made  ufe  of  thofe  verbs  called 
inceptive*,  which  are  formed  from  the 
future  tenfes  of  Jimple  verbs  as  pointing 
forward  to  an  action  ftill  to  be  begun. 

I  mall  now  vary  the  order  in  which 
your  grammar  fets  down  the  feveral  tenfes, 
and  place  them  as  they  have  relation  to 
actions  either  compleat  or  incompleat,  ra- 
ther than  to  times  compleat  or  ~  incom- 
pleat; as,  I  believe,  it  is  owing  princi- 
pally to  a  miftaken  application  of  thefe 
terms,  that  is,  to  the  not  rightly  diftin- 
guiming  between  times  and  actions  that 
fo  much  confulion  of  explanation,  and  fo 
many  errors,  concerning  the  powers  of 

the 
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the  tenfes  have  arifen,  both  in  Greek  and 
Latin.  f 

The  prefent,  the  paft,  and  the  future 
time,  may  each  of  them,  as  hath  been 
faid,  have  refpect  to  an  action  which  is 
ftill  carrying  on,  or  to  an  action  that  is 
finimed  or  compleated ;  and  the  perfec- 
tum,  as  it  is  called,  in  this  view  may  be, 
and  really  is,  as  much  a  prefent  tenfe,  as 
that  which  is  ufually  called  fo;  for  furely 
jt  implies  the  prefent  time  as  fully  when 
I  fay  I  have  now  dined,'  as  when  I  fay  that 
I  am  now  dining.  Take  xiyu  and  XeAs^a 
for  examples;  the  former  fignines  that 
I  am  now  fpeaking,  the  latter  that  I  have 
now  this  inftant  done  fpeaking;  and,  I 
truft,  it  will  be  evident  that  thefe  two 
tenfes  are  both  expreffive  of  the  prefent 
time,  and  that  they  might,  with  ftricl: 
propriety,  have  been  called  the  prefens 
tempus  imperfecta?  a&ionis,  e  t  prefens 
tempus  adtionis  perfects.  'Ekeyov  and  'gAe- 
h.e%efv  ^e  imperfectum,  51  plufquam  per- 

fectum3 
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fbctum,  are,  in  like  manner,  expreflive 
of  paft  time,  the  former  of  which  figni-. 
iies  that  I  was  fpeaking,  and  the  latter 
that  I  had  done  fpeaking,  and  thefe  tenfes 
Should  have  been  called  the  prsteritum 
tempus  aclionis  nondum  perfects,  &  pras- 
teritum  tempus  actionis  perfects. 

Ab Jw  and  heyto,  the  latter  of  which  is 
circumflexed,  to  mew  that  the  voice  both 
rifes  and  falls  in  uttering  the  double  o,  to 
diftinguim  it  from  xiyu,  the  prefent  tenfe, 
are  the  firft  and  fecond  futures ;  the  former 
of  which  fignifies,  I  mall  be  fpeaking,  and 
the  latter,  that  I  mail  have  done  fpeaking 
at  a  time  to  come  :  the  fecond  future,  it 
is  true,  is  fuppofed,  by  fome  gramma- 
rians, to  relate  only  to  a  more  diftant  pe- 
riod than  the  former;  and  Sanctius  is  of 
this  opinion,  whiift  others  fuppofe  it  to 
be  nothing  more  than  the  firfl  future  in 
the  attic  dialect  j  for  my  own  part,  I  am 
fully  perfuaded  that  the  firfl  future  corre- 
fponds  with  the  future  tenfe  indicative, 

of 
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of  the  Latin  grammar  legam,  and  the  fe- 
cond  with  the  future  tenfe  fubjunctive, 
(as  it  is  there  claffed)  namely  kgero, 
which,  by  the  way,  equally  belongs  to 
the  indicative. 

We  are  now  come  to  the  firft  and  fe- 
cond  aorifts,  and,  agreeably  to  the  ana- 
logy which  holds  in  the  prefent,  the  paft, 
and  the  future  tenfes  above  mentioned,  I 
conceive  the  firft  aorift  to  have  had  a  re- 
ference in  its  original  ufe,  to  an  action 
incompleated,  and  the  latter  to  an  action 
fully  compleated,  whether  at  a  prefent,  a 
paft,  or  a  future  period. 

There  is  no  difficulty  as  to  the  power 
of  the  paulo  poft  futurum,  which  repre- 
fents  an  action  as  immediately  impend- 
ing, though  it  fometimes  fignifies  no  more 
than  the  certainty  of  its  confequence. 

The  fubjoined  Table  will,  perhaps, 
affift  your  memory,  by  bringing  all  the 
tenfes  into  one  view,  with  their  connec- 
tions and  Powers. 

Tempus 
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You  rriuft  be  heartily  tired  of  this  dry 
fubjecl:  as  well  as  myfelf  -,  and  I  fhall 
therefore  only  add  a  few  fhort  obferva- 
tions.  In  the  firft  place,  theprefent  tenfe 
is  fometimes  put  for  the  imperfectum,  as 
ere  ei$ov  on  %x  oo8o7To$ii(ri,  that  they  did 
not  walk  uprightly,  for  oqQottqSxv,  Gal.  xi.  //, 
14,  &c.  fometimes  for  the  future,  when 
either  fuddennefs  or  certainty  are  intend- 
ed, as  ioyo^joci  <toi  Totyp  text  niv/jvci))  I  IV ill 
come  unto  thee  quickly  and  will  remove, 
Rev*  xi.  5.  for  eXeva-c^ui,  I  will  come. — 
The  perfectum  does  not  only  fignify  that 
an  action  was  compleated  at  the  prefent 
time,  but  it  implies,  that  it  was  done  ef- 
fectually and  with  energy.  Helen  point- 
ing out  Idomeneus  to  Priam  from  the 
walls  of  Troy,  fays,  ®ec$-  mg  eg$jc\  he  hath 
valiantly  maintained  his  poft,  and  flood 
up  like  a  god  to  defend  his  Cretans ; 
though,  perhaps,  it  may  here  be  ufed  for 
the  fimple  prefent  time,  he  is  flanding 
like  a  god  amongft  the  Cretans.     Many 

Vol.  I.  E  verbs 
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Verbs  require  this  tenfe  to  be  fo  explain- 
ed, as  Eoixa,,  Jimilis  fum ;  &$ot,  fcio  5  pep- 
vvifjLoci,  recordor.  The  Latins  ufe  memint 
&  novi  in  the  fame  manner ;  and  this  paft 
completive  tenfe  is  fometimes  ufed  for  the 
future,  to  denote  the  certainty  of  the 
event.  There  is  an  example  of  this  ap- 
plication in  a  fine  paflage  of  Hefiod's 
Works  and  Days,  book  the  firft,  line  332. 
Jupiter  is  doubtlefs  angry  with  fuch  a 
one,  and  in  the  end  hath  rewarded  him, 
i.  e.  will  reward  him  according  to  his 
wickednefs,  ^aXe^i/  sTrs^Tcev  ct{A,ot(3v}v ;  yet 
this  may  be  explained,  he  hath  certainly 
appointed  a  fevere  retribution  for  his  evil 
deeds. — The  imperfedtum  which  denotes 
an  action  carrying  on  at  a  pail  time,  not 
onlyrngnifies  the  action  to  be  incompleat, 
but  fometimes  implies  deliberation  or 
flownefs;  it  is  likewife  ufed  fometimes 
for  the  prefent,  as  'arog  yv  ov  emtv  in  the 
iirffc  chapter  of  St.  John,  this  is  he  of 
whom  I  fpake. 

I  think 
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I  think  it  hath  been  obferved  of  the 
plufquam  perfectum*  which  generally  fig- 
nifies  an  action  compleated  at  a  time  panned 
long  fince,  or  at  leafl  when  fome  time 
hath  intervened*  fince  its  completion, 
that  it.  is  often  ufed  to  imply  the  fpeedy 
exertion  of  a  prefent  action,  as  97  0  aAup- 
nvovh  (3el3vjx.ei,  me  flew  up  to  Olympus 
with  fpeed,  and  was  gone  in  an  inftant. 
The  Latins  ufed  the  praeter  pluperfect 
tenfe  in  the  fame  manner,  as,  Jic  fata 
gradus  evaferat  altos,  JEn.  4,  line  685,  no 
fooner  had  me  fpoken  than  me  had  af- 
cended  the  funeral  pile, 

Ad  hoc fr ententes  vert er ant  bis  mille  equos 
Galli  canentes  Cafarem, 

That  is,  at  the  fight  of  the  Egyptian 
braided  canopy,  two  thoufand  Gauls, 
(who  had  been  conducted  againft  thePar- 
thians,)  precipitately  turned  their  horfes 
with  indignation,  and  revolting  from  An- 
thony, galloped  fhouting  toward  Caefar, 
E  2  that 
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that  is,  the  inflant  they  faw  it,  their  horfes 
were  turned j  dixerat,  JEn.  n,  line  152, 
has  refpett  to  the  eagernefs  with  which 
Priam  afked  feveral  queftions,  as  we  fay, 
in  a  breath. 

Quo  molem  banc  immanis  equi?  quis  auSfor 

habendus  f 
Quidve  petunt  ?    qua  relligio  P   aut  quae 

machina  belli? 
Dixerat ; 

to  which  Sinon  as  inftantly  anfwers.  I 
need  not  obferve  to  you,  after  what  has 
been  faid*,  that  the  future  tenfes  have  the 
force  of  the  imperative,  or  of  the  intreat- 
ing  mode ;  they  are  alfo  fometimes  ufed  to 
imply  a  habit  or  cuftom,  as,  e<p*  uv  jtuQurwrtv 
a  Us^trcci  fjcccXxxug ,  upon  which  the  Per- 
fians  will  lit,  or  accuftom  themfelves  to 
fit  at  their  eafe.  In  the  following  in- 
ftance  the  imperative  mode  is  ufed  for 
the  ft?  ture  tenfe,  li  faetura  gregem  fupple- 

*  Page  27. 

verit 
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verit  aureus  efto;  you  (hall  have  a  ftatue 
of  gold  ',  and  in  legillative  fentences  this 
is  very  common.  So  much  has  been  faid 
of  the  aorifts,  that  I  can  fcarcely  recollect 
any  thing  to  add,  except  an  example  of 
the  firfl  being  ufed  for  the  imperfectum. 
Then  faid  the  Jews,  forty  and  fix  years 
hath  this  temple  been  in  building, 
and  wilt  thou  raife  it  up  in  three  days, 

T£(T<rctpOMOVTiX.    KOU    £g   sjitTlV    U%000{A,YlQv\    0    VCtOq 

cvjos,  for  it  was  not  yet  compleated: 
spvrio-Gvio-c&v  is  ufed  in  the  fame  chapter  for 
the  imperfectum,  then  remembered  they  -, 
and  snrev  for  the  plufquam  perfeclum,  the 
word  which  he  had  fpoken  •>  and  in  the 
ivth  chapter,  at  the  49th  verfe,  uwcfooivsiv, 
the  fecond  aorift  is  ufed  for  the  fecond  fu- 
ture, Lord  come  down  before  my  child 
Jhall  be  dead.—^ln  Englifh  we  very  often 
hear  the  tenfes  ufed  one  for  the  other.  I 
ihall  only  give  a  fingle  inilance.  When 
we  call  a  fervant,  the  ufual  anfwer  is,  I 
E  3  come. 
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come,  Sir ;  though  he  does  not  move  a 
fingle  ftep,  and  at  the  inftant  may  be  fo 
employed  it  is  not  proper  he  mould  do 
it.  But  the  prefent  intimates  the  readi- 
nefs  of  his  intention,  and  he  civilly,  on 
that  account,  perhaps,  prefers  it  to  the 
future.— You  will  long  fince  have  per- 
ceived, that  the  French  compound  tenfes 
and  the  Greeks  aorifts  have  a  near  affinity, 
with  refpedt  to  paft  time,  as,  jai  bati  un 
maijjeau,  I  have  built  a  veffel  -,  jai  vu  le 
Roy  aujour  d'tiui,  I  have  feen  the  King  to 
day;  jai  vu  le  Roy  cette  annee,  that  is,  at' 
fome  indefinite  time  of  this  paffing  day, 
or  of  this  paffing  year.— There  are  fo 
many  Greek  verbs  which  are  defective  in 
fome  tenfe  or  other,  whofe  defects  are 
fupplied  from  other  verbs  of  fimilar  mean- 
ing, though  of  different  terminations  *, 
that  the  learner  cannot  always  be  aiTured 

he 

*  Clenard's  Grammar,  with  Notes  by  Henry  Stephens, 
p.  243' 
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he  is  right,  when  he  conjugates  by  analo- 
gy :.and  if  we  add  to  this  difficulty,  that 
of  knowing  all  the  provincial   dialects, 
and  poetic  liberties,  it  feems  to  me,  that 
in  order  to  acquire  a  perfect  critical  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Greek  language,  a 
man  muft.  give  up  the  bell  part  of  his  life 
to  the  fludy  of  it,  and  be  fatisfied  to  be 
only  a  good  Graecian;  you  will  know 
from  what  I  have  faid  in  another  place, 
that  I  do  not  mean  to  deter  you  from  en- 
deavouring to  gain  a  competent  degree  of 
(kill  in  it,  which  would  deprive  you  of 
much  pleafure,  and  feveral  advantages ; 
but  you  may  be  well  afTured,  that  only 
men  of  extraordinary  parts  are  capable  of 
attaining  a  compleat  knowledge  of  it, 
without  neglecting  what  is  of  more  im- 
portance.    I  have  ever  been  of  opinion, 
that  giving  up  ten  or  twelve  years  of 
human  life  to  two  dead  languages,   are      IS 
more  than  we  can  afford.    In  the  number 
E  4  of 
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of  young  gentlemen  of  fortune  who  arc 
educated  at  our  beft  public  fchools, 
fcarce  one  of  five  hundred,  perhaps,  proves 
a  very  confiderable  claffic  fcholar  -f  and 
what  with  the  neglect  of  real  fcience, 
amongft  thefe  few,  and  that  fmall  atten- 
tion which  is  paid  to  their  religious  prin- 
ciples, a  great  part  of  them  turn  out  mere 
admirers  of  the  claffic  writers  only,  whofe 
beauties  they  may  relifh  with  a  degree  of 
tafte.  If  they  have  a  good  imagination, 
and  a  flowing  elocution  at  the  fame  time, 
they  become  proficients  in  that  fpecies  of 
eloquence,  which,  with  all  indifference 
to  truth,  like  that  of  antient  Rome,  is 
equally  applied  to  the  fupport  of  juftice 
or  injuftice  at  the  bar,  or  of  patriotifm  or 
faction  in  the  fenate ;  whilft  the  remain^ 
ing  youths  of  inferior  parts  and  lefs  pro- 
ficiency, conftitute  the  body  of  the  great 
vulgar,  who  are  formed,  by  their  educa- 
tion, to  be  the  dupes  of  it ;  in  general, 

they 
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they  are  flaves  to  the  purfuit  of  mere 
amufement,  and  their  higheft  literary- 
glory  is  to  fhow  their  tafte  by  the  repeti- 
tion of  antient  poetry,  or,  haply,  by  com- 
poling  lines  of  their  own  in  imitation  of 
verfes,  as  Pliny  fays  of  old,  Caninius 
majore  curd  quam  ingenio. 


I  am,  &c. 


LETTER 
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IE  TIER      VI. 


¥  Told  you,  my  dear  C,  that  I  would 
**■  give  you  fome  fhort  explanation  of 
the  nature  and  ufe  of  the  middle  voice ; 
the  account,  I  fufpect,  will  be  very  {hort 
indeed,  for  I  have  not  been  fortunate 
enough  to  meet  with  any  exprefs  difler- 
tation  upon  it  j  and  muft  endeavour,  there- 
fore, to  make  up  for  the  defect  of  a  com- 
pleat  explanation,  in  the  clearnefs  of  what 
little  I  have  to  fay.  To  begin  with  the 
name,  which  feeming  to  imply  that  it 
holds  a  middle  place,  between  an  active 
and  a  paffive  verb,  it  hath  occafioned  fome 
miftakes  -,  for  as  this  voice  is  truly  both 
affive  and  pajive,  it  fhould  rather,  in  my 
opinion,  have  been  termed  vox  duplex, 

than 
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than  vox  media,  upon  that  accounts  The 
primary  life  of  this  middle  voice,  as  it  is 
called,  mofr.  undoubtedly  was  to  exprefs 
reciprocality ;  that  is,  like  fome  of  the 
French  verbs  to  reflect  the  action,  which 
is  fignified  by  the  verb,  back  upon  the 
agent,  which  thus  becomes  both  the 
fubject  and  the  object  of  it :  for  the  middle 
verb  is  active  in  exprefling  an  exertion  of 
the  energy,  and  paflive  in  fignifying  the 
reception  of  its  effect;  thus  7rei$&v  active^ 
fignifies  to  perfuade  -,  TreiOeo-Qcti  paflive,  to 
be  perfuaded;  and  TreiQso-Octi  in  the  mid- 
dle voice,  to  perfuade  one's  felf ;  upstrxeiv 
active,  to  pleafe ;  apeo-KecrQui  paflive,  to  be 
pleafedj  ape<nc£<r0a;  in  the  middle  voice, 
to  pleafe  one's  felf.  You  will  recollect, 
that  the  prefent  and  the  imperfect  tenfes 
of  the  middle  voice,  are  precifely  the 
fame  words  with  the  prefent  and  imper- 
fect tenfes  paflive,  and  they  have,  accord- 
ingly, fometimes  an  active  and  fometimes 

a  paflive 
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a  paffive  fignification,  for  which  there  is 
no  certain  determinate  rule  to  be  given ; 
but  the  two  futures,  which  are  different 
words  from  the  aSlive  and  paffive  futures, 
as  likewife  the  perfect  and  pluperfect 
tenfes,  which  differ  from  the  perfects  and 
pluperfects  in  the  active  and  paffive  voices, 
as  both  theaorifts  alfo,  which  differ  from 
the  active  and  paffive  aorifts,  are  .gene- 
rally to  be  understood  actively,  though 
not  always ;  and  it  is  to  be  remembered, 
that  the  fecond  aorifl  and  fecond  future, 
do  not  occur  fo  frequently  in  an  attive 
fenfe,  as  the  firft  aorifl  and  the  firfl  future. 
In  the  primary  ufe  of  the  middle  voice, 
as  hath  been  faid,  it  is  properly  a  reci^ 
procal  only  -,  but  it  hath  other  powers  be- 
longing to  it.  Our  Saviour,  in  the  fecond 
chapter  of  St.  Mark,  at  the  eleventh  verfe, 
fpeaking  to  the  paralytic,  ufes  the  firft 
aorift  imperative,   of  the  middle  voice, 

erySipdi    KOii    OCpOV   TOV    Kp(X,(3(3cCTOV    (TOVy    tO    in- 
timate 
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timate  that  he  was  now  impowered  to 
raife  himfelf  by  his  own  ftrength ;  tyi<rov- 
ra.it  the  firffc  future  middle  in  the  fifth 
chapter  of  St.  John,  at  the  twenty-fifth 
verfe,  may  imply  that  they  mall  live  again 
in  their  own  perfons,  in  oppojition  to  the 
doctrine  that  men  were  to  live  again  in 
their  offspring  only,  or  by  tranfmigration, 
an  opinion  which  appears  from  the  ele- 
venth chapter  of  St.  John  to  have  obtained 
credit  amongft  the  Jews,  and  is  one  of 
thofe  eaftern  abfurdities  that  is  contro- 
verted in  the  book  of  Job,  I  know,  fays 
the  beroe  of  that  fublime  poem,  (if  I  may 
ufe  fuch  an  expreffion)  that  my  Redeemer 
liveth,  that  he  will  ftand  at  the  latter  day 
upon  the  earth,  and  though  after  my  fkin , 
worms  deftroy  this  body,  yet  in  my  Jlejh 
that  I  fhall  fee  God,  whom  Ifiall  fee  for 
myfelfy  and  mine  eyes  fhall  behold,  and 
not  another's.  A'pigocvrai,  underflood  in 
the  prefent  middle  at  Luke  viii.  ver.  13th. 

dignifies 
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fignifies  fponte  fua  decedunt,  they  apof- 
tatize  from  not  endeavouring  to  eftablifh 
their  faith,  or  from  an  indulged  weaknefs 
and  indolence  of  mind;  that  is*  feeing 
they  will  not  fee,  and  hearing  they  will 
not  hear.  Tig  utyccpwog  y^uro,  Luke  viii. 
45  th  and  46th  verfes,  in  the  firft  aorift 
middle,  may  mean  ultro  tangens  confulto 
tetigit,  who  touching  me  did  it  by  de- 
fign  j  for  there  is  always  fome  confidera- 
tion  of  felf,  whether  the  verb  be  a  precife 
reciprocal  or  not,  that  is,  whether  the 
agent  be  regularly  the  object  upon  which 
the  action  falls  or  not. 

Your  courfe  of  ftudy  will  afford  you 
abundant  examples.  AvuxsipxXtucrourd-ou, 
which  is  the  firft  aorifl  infinitive  of  the 
middle  voice,  in  the  firft  chapter  of  the 
firft  Epiftle  to  the  Ephefians,  at  the  tenth 
verfe,  means  to  umttunto  himfelfzM  things 
through  Jefus  Chrift,  and  not  limply  to 
gather  together,  but  to  reftore  again  to 

that 
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that  union  with  the  fource  of  bleffednefs 
which  man  poneiTed  before  the  fall. 

AwXoyia-cco-Qe,  the  Imperative  firft  aorift 
middle,  Heb.  xii.  ver.  3,  means,  think 
eameftly,  and  reafon  with  yourfehes  who 
that  per/on  was,  &c. 

nupE@tc6<ravTo,  the  firft  aorift  middle  in 
the  twenty-fourth  chapter  and  twenty- 
ninth  verfe  of  St.  Luke,  means,  they 
prefied  him  in  the  moil  affe&ionate  man- 
ner for  the  iatisfa&ion  he  had  given  them. 

IlotpeyevovTo,  the  fecond  aorift  middle, 
in  the  fecond  chapter  of  St.  Matthew, 
verfe  the  firft,  means,  that  the  magi  came 
with  eagernefs  and  zeal,  moved  to  it  with 
an  almoft  irrefiftible  impulfe ;  the  fame 
explanation  gives  a  force  to  the  account 
of  St.  John's  entrance  upon  his  miniftry, 
in  the  firft  verfe  of  the  third  chapter  of 
St.  Matthew,  which  we  tranflate  coldly, 
in  thofe  days  came  John  the  Baptift  preach- 
ing in  the  wildernefs  of  Judea,  &c.  and 

I  am, 
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1  am  perfuaded,  there  is  not  a  lingle  paf- 
fage,  to  be  found  where  the  middle  voice 
is  ufed  but  the  fenfe  of  it  is  heightened  by 
its  application,  although,  perhaps,  there 
may  not  be  a  ftricl:  reciprocal  fenfe  to  be 
diftinguifhed. 

You  Will  do  well  to  fet  down  all  fuch 
places  as  they  occur  to  you,  in  which  you 
feel  the  propriety  of  thefe  remarks,  and 
you  may  alter  your  opinion  afterwards, 
if  you  mould  fee  reafons  for  fo  doing, 
which  will  not  improbably  be  the  cafe ; 
for  I  have  never  read,  as  I  faid,  any  gX- 
prefs  treatife  upon  the  powers  of  the  mid- 
dle voice ;  what  I  have  advanced  of  its 
reciprocal  nature  having  been  taken  from 
a  note  of  Dr.  Clark's,  in  his  edition  of 
Homer,  and  confirmed  by  Mr.  Harris's 
Hermes  *,  nor  did  I  confider  it  with  much 
attention,  till  I  had  occafion  to  do  it  up- 
on your  account  -,  and,  in  truth,  if  you 
are  not  wholly  indebted  to  the  fame  learn- 

(  ed 
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ed  writers,  for  what  I  have  faid  of  the 
tenfes,  you  are  fo  for  the  confirmation  of 
my  opinion  about  them.    Should  you  find 
any   thing   abfolutely   new,    it  is  more 
than  I  can  be  certain  of  -,  I  write  to  you 
from  principles  which  have  been  long 
fixed  in  my  own  mind,  without  referring 
back  to  the  authors  who  eflablifhed  them* 
In  the  cafe  of  the  middle  voice,  when- 
ever reciprocality  was  not  fignified  in  the 
plain  obvious  meaning  of  this  term,  and 
the  antients  made  ufe  of  it  notwithstand- 
ing, rather  than  of  the  active  or  paffive,. 
there  muft  have  been  fome  fuch  meaning 
intended  as  I  have  fuppofed,  unlefs  you 
think  with  your  brother,  who  is  very  angry 
upon  the  occafion,  that  it  was  done  only 
to  puzzle  poor  boys,  and  teach  them  pa- 
tience in  the  fchool  of  grammar  and  af- 
fliction* 

I  am,  &c. 
Vol.  L  F  letter 
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LETTER       VII 


Dear  SIR, 

T  Have  read  your  Letter  to  my  friend  C, 
•**    concern  ing  the  ufe  of  the  middle  voice, 
as  you  defired  -,  and  as,  upon  this  occa- 
fion,  I  have  looked  over  Kufter's  Effay, 
which  was  ftrongly  recommended  to  me, 
I  think  fome  obfervations  may  be  added 
to  thofe  you  have  made,  particularly  up- 
on fuch  verbs  as  do  not  occur  in  the  active 
voice,  which  your  remarks  did  not  feem 
to  reach.     In  calling  my  eye  over  the 
Greek  primitives,  I  find  that  the  greater 
number  of  thofe  verbs,  which  have  no 
active   voice,   have  evidently  a  reflexive 
fenfe,  and  from  this  I  feel  additional  con- 
viction, that  a  reflexive  fenfe  is  the  uni- 

verfal 
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verfal  characteristic  of  all  middle  verbs, 
and  that  there  is  no  occafion  to  make  any 
other  divifion  or  distinction  amongfl  them, 
than  what  arifes  from  the  different  de- 
grees in  which  they  feverally  pofTefs  it. 
In  the  inclofed,  I  have  firft  very  fhortly 
ftated  the  fubftance  of  your  account  as 
nearly  as  I  can  recollect  it  °,  I  then  give 
you  my  own ;  and  have  finifhed  what  I 
had  to  fay  with  a  few  obfervations  which 
appear  to  be  connected  with  the  fubject. 
All  this  I  have  done  principally  with  a 
view  to  the  arranging  and  digesting  my 
own  thoughts  upon  it,  in  order  to  fettle 
my  whole  opinion  -,  you  will  find  little  that 
is  worth  your  attention,  and  I  fend  it  with 
a  requerr.  that  you  will  tell  me  whether  I 
have  underftood  you,  and  if  I  am  right  in 
my  own  conjectures. 

I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Your  affectionate  friend, 

R.  F. 

F  2  REMARKS 
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REMARKS  on  the  USE  of  the 
MIDDLE    VERBS. 

Besides  the  active  and  paffive  voices, 
which  are  found  in  verbs  of  all  languages, 
the  Greeks  have  another  called  the  middle 
voice ;  it  is  fo  named,  becaufe  it  has  a 
middle  nature  between  the  other  two 
voices,  partaking  fomewhat  of  each,  the 
agent  of  fuch  middle  verbs  being  active 
in  impreffing  the  energy,  and  paffive  in 
the  reception  of  it :  thus 

rvvfjio,  active,  fignifies,  I  beat. 

rvrflopou,  paffive,  I  am  beaten. 

TV7f]opoci,  middle,  I  beat  myfelf.  There 
is  no  occaiion  for  a  number  of.  inftances ; 
to  have  pointed  out  the  principle  is  fuffi- 
cient;  and  by  a  proper  attention  in  the 
courfe  of  reading  Greek,  examples  of  mid- 
dle verbs  may  be  found  in  almoft  every 
page. 

But  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  all  middle 
verbs  hav.e  not  this  reflexive  fenfe  in  equal 

force; 
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force ;  fome  of  them  are  truly  and  ftrictly 
reciprocals,  the  energy  of  the  verb  falling 
direSily  upon  the  agent ;  there  are  others 
which  reflect  the  energy  obliquely,  upon 
the  agent,  and  that  with  various,  degrees 
of  obliquity ;  and  others,  again,  which 
recede  farther  ftill  from  ftrict  recipro- 
cality,  and  feem  to  mark  only  a  flronger 
energy,  than  would  be  expreffed  by  the 
verb  active,  though  they  ftill  retain  the 
character  of  a  reflexive  fenfe,  by  their  at- 
tachment to  the  agent,  and  by  not  fuffer- 
ing  the  energy  to  quit  it  entirely.  This 
is  what  I  take  to  be  the  fubftance  of  your 
account. 

In  the  following  paffages  I  think  there 
is  a  fcale  or  gradation  of  middle  fenfe  from 
ilrict  reciprocality,  downwards  to  flronger 
energy  only. 

I.    iroXuriv   STTipi^opKi   ctvdpuv,      Callim. 
Hymn  to  Dian. 
J  will  intermix  myfelf. 

F    3  2.    7T£7TX«£ 
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2.    n&Trkvt;  irouttXvg  ^p7re<r%£T0.      Eurip, 
Medea.  1162. 
She  threw  around  herfelf 
g.    U7rep   rug  Quvvug  <rzo7rKx£eroLi  'OXnig  0 
ypnrsvg,     Theocr.  I.  vii. 
He  looks  him  out  the  Thunnies,  or  looks 
them  out  for  himfelf. 
4«    Nuv  V  OXv^ttix  enQotvuff-ctfiEvog.  Find. 

Olymp.  12. 

Having  procured  himfelf  to  be  crowned, 

5«  TVftEyoLO-Qevrjg, 

Bpc&ovcLTO  youuo'xpg  Tlocei^uv, 

Pind.  Olymp.  1. 

He  loved  much. 

In  thefe  pafTages  the  middle  fenfe  of 
the  verbs  feems  to  be  gradually  fhaded  off, 
as  it  were,  from  hs^^kisk,  a  perfect  rer 
ciprocal,  down  to  Ipaa-a-aro  5  the  meaning 
of  which,  might  have  been  exprelTed  by 
the  aclive  aorift  Ipeura-e,  but  not  fo  em- 
phatically,   for  speurtrs  would  have  only 

fignified 
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iignified  he  loved,  whereas  epaa-orxTo  figni- 
fies  that  he  loved  with  ardour,  or  (flill  to 
preferve  a  fhadow  of  reciprocality)  he  loved 
for  himfelf  or  for  his  own  fake. 

There  are  many  verbs  both  primitive 
and  derivative,  which  are  never  found 
with  the  active  terminations,  but  have 
only  the  middle  and  paffive  voices  -,  thefe 
do  not  feem  to  be  comprehended  in  what 
has  been  faid  above  of  middle  verbs  which 
are  regularly  formed :  but  upon  farther 
confideration,  I  have  no  doubt,  but  fuch 
would  all  be  found  as  truly  middle  verbs 
as  the  other. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  in  verbs  which 
have  three  voices,  the  fenfe  of  the  middle 
voice  depends  upon  that  of  the  active; 
and  as  fometimes  the  middle  bears  only 
an  allufive  or  figurative  relation  to  the 
active,  it  is  difficult  to  pronounce  a  verb 
truly  middle  in  fuch  circumflances,  with- 
out recurring  to  the  precife  fignification 

of 
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of  the  active  voice.  To  explain  what  I 
mean,  I  mail  take  the  inftance  of  kotttu 
and  K07TTOfAeu,  the  former  of  which  fignir- 
fies  I  beat,  and  the  latter  I  beat  myfelf, 
or  I  lament.  Now  if  xo7ttu  were  loft,  it 
would  be  impoffible  to  tell  that  KoftTopxi 
was  a  truly  middle  verb — apply  what  I 
have  here  faid  to  the  verbs  whofe  actives 
are  really  loft ;  it  is  but  reafonable  to  con- 
clude, that  if  thefe  actives  could  be  re- 
covered, fo  as  to  obtain  the  true  genuine 
meaning  of  them,  their  middle  voices 
would  appear  to  be  truly  middle.  Nor  is 
it  at  all  wonderful  that  fo  many  active 
verbs  Jkould  be  loft ;  the  Greek,  like  all 
other  languages,  we  muft  fuppofe  was 
improved  from  fome  rude  archetype ;  to 
expect  perfect  and  diftinct  remains  of  this 
in  the  productions  of  the  refined  and  ele- 
gant ages  of  Greece,  would  be  as  abfurd 
as  to  fearch,  with  the  expectation  of  find- 
ing pure  Saxon,  in,  the  language  of  Pope 
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and  Addifon.  The  obfolete  dialed:  is  in 
either  cafe  intimately  blended,  and  inter- 
woven with  the  polimed  language.  A 
knowledge  of  this,  as  a  feparate  dialect, 
moft  probably  remained  at  the  time  when 
the  belt.  Greek  claffic  authors  wrote,  as 
that  of  the  Saxon  does  now  amongfl:  us, 
and  therefore  the  learned  amongfl  them 
underftood  the  full  force  of  thefe  verbs, 
by  being  within  reach  of  their  origin, 
although  the  modern  readers  of  their 
works,  fhould  not  be  able  fully  to  com- 
prehend it,  at  the  distance  of  fo  many 
centuries.  This  general  obfervation  may 
ferve  to  account  for  the  want  of  a  ftrik- 
ing  middle  fenfe  in  fome  verbs  of  this 
clafs,  but  there  is  much  lefs  frequent  oc- 
cafion  to  recur  to  it,  than  might  fairly  be 
imagined. 

The  greater  part  of  the  primitives  of 
this  kind,  [which  I  have  reafon  to  think 
do  not  amount  to  many  more  than  fixty], 

are 
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are  in  their  own  nature  and  import  clearly 
reflexive,  without  any  confideration  of  the 
active  voice  they  may  once  have  had.  The 
primitives  being  thus  accounted  for,  their 
refpective  compounds  follow  of  courfe  ; 
and  I  have  not  the  leafr.  doubt  but  all  de- 
rivative verbs  of  this  nature,  might  be 
very  eafily  reduced  to  the  fame  principle, 
by  carefully  confidering  their  force  and 
meaning  whenever  they  occur. 

I  mail  fet  down  feveral  of  the  primitives 
I  have  mentioned  in  their  three  gradations 
or  orders ;  in  the  firft  place,  as  they  are  di- 
rect reciprocals  -,  2dly,  as  they  are  oblique 
reciprocals  3  and  thirdly,  as  they  are  verbs 
only  of  ftronger  energy. 

Of  the  firfl  kind  are  ccpvcoy.cn,  aXocofjccn, 
(3piy,ooycaf  s^oycti,  tyitctCpyoU)  owctya,it  v\y,cuy 
Vioco'XjzoycU)  Ktvvpouai,  yeyQoycti,  y.vctoyat, 
yvoct^oyuxi,  oovpoycct,  ct^cysa,  oXotpupoycn, 
Qefioucci;   (petccycc:,   &C. 


In 
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In  the  firfr.  chapter  of  St.  John,  at  the 
twentieth  verfe,  we  read,  ppoXoyqirii  km 
hk  ^pvvjtrxro,  which  we  tranflate,  he  con- 
fined and  denied  not — but  it  would  have 
been  more  properly  rendered,  he  did  not 
deny  himfelfi  that  is,  he  did  not  difown 
who  he  was.  Instances  of  all  the  reft  in 
each  clafs  might  be  cited,  but  it  would 
be  tedious  and  troublefome  to  fearch  for 
them,  I  mail  therefore  take  the  more 
compendious  method  of  pointing  out  their 
reciprocal  nature,  by  (hewing  that  the  very 
fame  ideas  are  exprefled  by  reciprocals  in 
French. . 

uXoLopoci    -  -  s'egarer. 

fipipoopui  -  -  s'emporter. 

\Cppcu      -  -  s'affeoir. 

sft7Tctfypcct  -  -  fe  foucier. 

SwotToti     -  -  il  fe  peut. 

iftm    -     -  -  s'arTeoir* 

Kocvxoco^oti  -  fe  vanter. 

KlVVpOfACCi 
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MVVpCfJLXl      - 

-    fe  lamentcr. 

[ASpLQOftXl    - 

-     fe  plaindre. 

UVCLCfAOll 

-    fe  fouvenir. 

fjLVOU^OpXl    - 

-    fe  revolter. 

o^vpopccci 

-    fe  lamenter. 

0I%OUOU 

-     s'en  aller. 

C\0(pVp0fA,0&l 

-     s'affliger. 

(pefiopui 

-     s'enfuir. 

(pBlOOftXl 

-    fe  paffer  de. 

As  the  French  reciprocals  very  nearly 
refemble  the  middle  verbs  of  the  Greeks, 
I  have  paralleled  them  in  that  language, 
but  examples  correfponding  to  fome  of 
them,  are  to  be  found  both  in  Latin  and 
Engliih.  Kuvxuopui,  jacto  me  ipfum,  I 
boaft  myfelf ;  o-vvxyeipofjioLi,  I  colled:  my- 
felf.     Theocrit.  Idyl.  15. 

To  this  clafs  may  not  improperly  be 
referred  ^upvoc^ui  and  ^a%0j&a;,  which  evi- 
dently have  a  reciprocal  fenfe,  for  who- 
ever fights  muft  have  fome  perfon  to  fight 

againft 
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againft   him.      They    are    anfwered   in 
French  by  fe  battre :  oia-irafyfiou  may  like- 
wife  be  added.     In  the  tenth  book  of  the 
Iliad,  line  54.1,  we  find  -  -  roi$s  xKPSVT£? 

£e£;*j  t'  yrTTotfyvTo—  and,  doubtlefs,  a 
great  many  more  might  be  added,  if  we 
could  come  at  their  actives  -,  to  give  one 
inftance,  it  is  probable  that  ccXXut  the  loft 
active  of  ccXXopxi,  to  leap,  fignified  to  caft 
or  throw,  and  this  gives  great  fpirit  and 
propriety  to  Homer's  dxro  *£kj&gf£. 

Of  the  fecond  kind  are  eitvvpeu',  ccpreo- 
y,cu>  ocpvvpoci,  xpXvfJLou,  QxXopo&t,  yXi^opcociy 
tXooptoti,  deepen,  wxppou,  XTxopoci,  XctCp- 
fAoii,  XiXoitopcKiy  Xitrcoptott,  [JLVvopat,  Trevoptat^ 
npiotpui,  uveopat,  for  to  whom  does  a  man 
take,  procure,  &c.  but  to  himfelf.  Thus 
one  of  the  goflips  in  the  15  th  Idyl  of 
Theocritus,  aXX  t$i  to^tt^ovov  ncti  rctv 
TrepovocrpiScc.  Xot^eu — nbulatum  peplum  tibi 
fubnecte. 

In 
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In  the  third  clafs  I  place  uurQuvofioU) 
etzpotzoftoLi,  fttzcrxofic&iy  OTTtopoci,  c<r(pp<x.ivouoci9 
irvvSoivopctt,  (pQsyyopxi,  &c.  for  thefe  verbs 
and  others  of  the  fame  nature,  feem  to 
have  a  ftronger,  more  neceffary,  and  in- 
feparable  attachment  to  their  agent  than 
others,  as  if  one  faid  I  myfelf  feel,  hear> 
&c.  (actions  which  no  one  elfe  can  pof- 
fibly  do  for  me)  and  thus  to  partake  re- 
motely of  a  reciprocal  fenfe,  for  which 
reafon  they  have  been  always  ufed  as  mid- 
dle verbs,  to  the  total'  exclusion  of  their 
lefs  figniflcant  actives.  By  way  of  con- 
firmation, it  may  be  obferved,  that  there 
are  French  reciprocals  of  the  fame  kind, 
fuch  are  s'appercevoir,  s'ecrier,  s'avancer 
de;  and  upon  the  fame  principle,  perhaps, 
we  may  account  for  fuch  verbs  as  @\y- 
^uopcoitj  i7rTtzp.cti,  [AyjxciofAoti,  oyxxopKi,  ttg- 
ropou.  This  form  might  alfo  be  extend- 
ed to  feveral  derivative  verbs  of  the  fame 
nature,  cspzofAOii,   uTrjofAOLij  yeuopcci,  &C. 

Mofl 
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Moft  of  the  primitive  middle  verbs  may, 
I  think,  be  thus  fairly  accounted  for,  and 
many,  if  not  all  the  reft  might  be  re-> 
duced  to  the  fame  principle,  by  a  more 
accurate  investigation  of  them  as  they 
occur  in  authors :  and  if  not,  we  muft 
recur  to  the  impoflibility  of  coming  at 
their  actives.  This  obfervation  of  the 
%  middle  fenfe  depending  upon  the  active  is 
made  by  Kufter,  though  he  does  not  feem 
to  have  carried  it  fo  far,  and  to  have  ap- 
plied it  as  he  obvioufly  might  have  donej 
for  in  his  third  fection  he  throws  together 
many  verbs  "  formam  quidem,  fed  non 
vim  mediam  habentia,"  as  he  expreifes  it: 
whereas  had  he  adhered  to  his  own  re- 
mark, he  muft  have  concluded,  that  all 
middle  verbs  whatever  were  truly  middle 
if  all  things  neceffary  to  be  considered 
could  come  under  consideration. 

It  is  not,  indeed,  to  be  pretended  that 
inftances  do  not  occur,  where  the  middle 

form 
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form  does  not  feem  to  convey  in  any  per-* 
ceptible  degree  the  middle  fenfe.  It  would 
be  wonderful  indeed  if  amongfl  fo  many 
authors,  not  a  lingle  writer  mould  ever 
have  mifapplied  one  of  thefe  verbs,  through 
inattention,  affectation,  erroneous  cuftom, 
or  fome  other  caufe  *  but  I  firmly  believe, 
that  not  one  fingle  verb  can  be  mentioned 
which  is  fo  uniformly ^mif applied as  not}  in 
fome  instances,  to  mow  its  middle  fenfe, 
and  contradict  the  affertion  of  its  having 
the  form  only  without  the  force  of  a  mid- 
dle verb. 

Upon  this  one  eafy  and  rational  prin- 
ciple then  all  middle  verbs  are  reducible 
to  the  fame  character,  and  the  knowledge 
of  them  is  rendered  more  eafy  and  fimple 
by  their  being  confidered  as  differing  from 
each  other  only  in  degree^  and  not  at  all 
in  kind. 

I  mall  add  a  fewother  obfervations,  con- 
nected with  the  fubject,  before  I  quit  it. 

There 
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There  feem  to  be  two  ways  of  ufing  & 
middle  verb  differently  from  its  ftrict  and 
characteriftic  meaning,  and  both  arifing 
from  its  middle  nature,  viz. 

Firft,  By  giving  it  a  fignification  al- 
mofl  entirely  aflive ;  and, 

Secondly,  By  giving  it  a  fignification 
almoft  or  entirely  pajjive. 

In  the  next  place  it  is  to  be  remarked, 
that  the  middle  verbs  in  termination,  are 
not  the  only  reciprocals  in  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, for  there  are  many  likewife  of  an 
active  form,  which  in  the  fame  mannef 
have  a  fignification  that  is  ftrictly  reci- 
procal -,  of  this  kind  are  xupirTa,  x\ivu, 
KV7TTuy  pi7TTut  epetpa),  rps7rut  with  their 
compounds  when  placed  without  an  ex- 
prefied  object.  It  is  a  part  of  the  delicate 
character  of  the  uvr,p  fi&Xvpog  of  Theo- 
phraitus  orcnv  <riU7rvjcrvi  ro  ®sa,rpov  a,v<xKvfycx.<; 
speuyew.  In  the  theogony  of  Hefiod  we 
read  'AAA   ore  oq  (>  eviocurog  Jvjv  7rspi  Sk  trpct" 
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irov  cc.pxt  j  and  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apoftles, 
efj&tyiv  o  ©sog,  fe  convertit. 

It  is'  likewife  worthy  of  obfervation, 
that  the  Greek  reciprocals,  whether  of  an 
active  or  middle  form,  exactly  tally  with 
the  French  in  the  near  affinity  they  bear 
in  fome  ufages  to  verbs  paffive.  Thus  in 
French  they  fay  vous  vons  trompez,  you 
are  miftaken  -y  il  fe  defoit  hier,  it  was  faid 
yefterday.     And  in  Greek  we  find, 

Aicnroiv  ffepfj&vi  rv  <T  ev  fytfejfy  renvoiy. 
Eurip.  Phaenifs. 

E|«,o;  xotfA'tyei  ttolv  yovv.     Rom.  xiv.  II. 

The  verb  pera/GaAAw  frequently  occurs 
in  the  paffive  fenfe  of  mutor ;  in  French 
it  would  be  rendered  fe  changer,  to  fuffer 
a  change.  And,  on  the  contrary,  the 
paffive  form  is  fometimes  ufed  to  exprefs 
this  fort  of  reciprocality  as  in  the  eighth 
chapter  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apoftles. 
<Pi\i7r7ros  EvpeQ?}  £i$  A^utqv;  in  French,  Phi- 
lippe fe  trouva. 

LETTER 
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LETTER      VIIL 


My  Dear  C. 

YAM  much  obliged  to  Mr.  F.  for  his 
**■  remarks  upon  my  Letter  to  you,  con- 
cerning the  middle  verbs,  which  appear 
to  be  as  juft  as  they  are  ingenious;  but 
what  renders  them  particularly  entertain- 
ing to  me  in  the  perufal,  is,  that  they 
have  recalled  feveral  paflages  of  my  boyifh 
years  to  remembrance,  which  I  look  back 
upon  with  pleafure;  and  my  way  of  think- 
ing, likewife,  almoft  in  my  childhood. 
Some  of  thefe  circumflances  I  mentioned 
when  we  paiTed  an  evening  with  the  vicar 
of  the  place  where  I  had  the  firft  draughts 
of  the  accidence,  five  or  fix  and  fifty 
years  ago,  and  bitter  draughts  I  thought 
they  were.  I  perfectly  recollect,  that 
-     i:  G  2  when 
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when  I  firft  read  of  a  neuter  verb  ending 
in  o,  yet  could  not  take  r  to  make  him  a 
pajji've,  I  fet  myfelf  to  confider  the  reafon 
of  it,  and  it  appeared  a  very  ftrange  affair, 
whilft  at  the  fame  time  a  verb  deponent 
was  allowed  the  privilege  of  a  paffive  end- 
ing, only  to  make  a  mow  with  $  the  ex- 
ample of  ofculor  te  &  ofculor  a  te,  was  a 
fource  of  pleafantry  amongft  us  when  ap- 
plied to  the  rod  or  the  cuftace,  and  paffed 
without  any  fcruples  refpecting  the  pro- 
priety of  its  latinity ;  but  the  other  affair 
feemed  to  be  fo  flagrant  an  act  of  partia- 
lity and  injuftice  in  the  m after  to  coun- 
tenance, [for  I  fuppofed  it  to  be  all  his 
doing,  who  certainly  made  the  accidence] 
that  the  head  boys  ought  to  guard  againft 
him,  upon  this  account,  at  the  next  bar- 
ring out.  I  fpokef,  as  I  conceived,  .very 
properly  upon  the  necerlity  of  fo  doing, 
but  my  feeble  voice  was  not  heard;  our 
tyrant,  indeed,  was  excluded,  and  a  writ 
of  magna  charta  demanded  at  the  ufual 

feafon 
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feafon  of  the  year,  though  the  day  was 
always  kept  a  profound  fecret ;  but  all  I 
recollect  to  have  been  fettled  after  the 
buttle  was  over,  were  the  hours  of  com- 
ing in  and  going  out  of  fchool,  with  the 
claim  of  an  exemption  from  tafks  upon 
holy  days,  and  that  the  laws  were  figned 
in  great  form  by  the  matter,  whofe  name 
was  Hazelhurtt,  and  two  of  the  truftees 
of  the  fchool,  after  which  we  dined  to- 
gether in  triumph  at  the  matter's  table,  as 
the  barons  did  with  king  John.  The  firtt 
book  I  laid  hold  upon,  to  explain  this  li- 
cenfe  of  deponent  verbs  after  I  grew  a  great 
boy,  and  entertained  other  thoughts  of  the 
matter  than  my  childifh  reveries,  was  the 
Oxford  Grammar,  which  did  not  altoge- 
ther fatisfy  me.  The  next  which  I  feiz- 
ed  with  eagernefs,  was  Johnfon's  Gram- 
matical Commentaries,  with  which  I  was 
exceedingly  delighted,  though  it  led  me 
into  a  wildernefs  of  doubts  about  this,  and 
athoufand  things  befides  -,  infomuch  that  I 
G  3  deter- 
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determined  to  lay  afide  all  farther  thoughts 
concerning  fuch  abftrufe  fubjects,  till  I 
could  get  fomebody  toaffift  me,  and  mould 
be  better  able  to  judge  of  them ;  but  not 
meeting  with  any  perfbn  I  chofe  to  con- 
fult  for  a  long  time,  I  made  up  matters 
as  well  as  I  could  in  my  own  mind,  and 
plodded  on  as  other  boys  did ;  only  pro- 
posing now  and  then  a  difficulty  with  a 
conjecture  annexed,  which  oftener  brought 
me  into  difgrace  than  did  me  any  honour. 
As  Mr.  F.  feems  to  be  furprized  that  the 
learnedKufter  did  not  carry  his  obfervations 
upon  the  middle  verbs,  fo  far  as  to  difcero 
that  no  other  diftinc~tion  mould  be  made 
between  them,  than  what  arifes  from  their 
porTeffing  the  reciprocal  fenfe  in  different 
degrees,  and  that  there  are  no  verbs  in 
the    Greek   language   which  are    mere 
deponents  with  the  form  only  of  middle 
verbs,  without  their  Jignification,  for  they 
have  all  a  reference  to  felf  in  fome  way 
or  other;  fo  I  cannot  help  wondering,  it 

hath 
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hath  not  ftruck  our  learned  and  ingeniou? 
friend,  that  what  are  called  deponent 
verbs  in  Latin,  have,  in  reality,  fo  near  a 
relation  to  middle  verbs  in  Greek,  as  to 
render  it  probable  that  many,  if  not  moil 
of  them,  may  be  properly  confidered  as 
middle  verbs,  with  a  reciprocal  fenfe,  after 
the  fame  manner  that  the  Greek  verbs 
have  it,  whofe  actives  are  either  obfolete 
or  entirely  loft,  I  mail  fet  down  a  few 
of  thefe  Latin  deponents,  as  they  are  called, 
in  the  fame  manner  Mr,  F.  has  done  the 
Greek  middle  verbs,  in  clafTes  -,  to  which 
I  fhall  add  the  correfponding  middle  verbs 
in  Greek,  and  I  am  perfuaded  that  toge- 
ther, with  the  coincidence  of  their  paffive 
terminations,  they  will  appear  to  be  no 
lefs  juftly  diftributed  into  fuch  as  are 
either  direSl  reciprocals,  or  oblique  reci- 
procals, or  verbs  of  jironger  energy  with 
reference  to  felf,  than  the  Greek  middle 
verbs  their  fellows  on  the  other  fide  of  the 
Ionian,  Many  of  the  Greek  verbs  have 
G  4  entirely 
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entirely  loft  their  active  terminations,  an4 
this  is  the  cafe  of  the  Roman  verbs  of  the 
fame  order;  but  a  fufficient  number  of 
thefe  ftill  remain,  to  render  it  probable, 
that  moft  of  the  deponent  verbs  were  ori- 
ginally pofTefTed  of  active  endings,  though 
not  all  of  them,  for  which  a  very  clear 
reafon  might  be  affigned.  That  they  were 
originally  formed  upon  the  model  of  the 
Greek  middle  verbs,  on  account  of  their 
reciprocal  fenfe,  I  have  not  the  leaft  doubt 
in  my  own  mind,  though  I  have  no  in- 
clination to  debate  the  matter  with  thofe 
who  think  otherwife ;  to  me  the  affair  is 
indubitable,  and  I  look  for  no  other  cer- 
tainty, in  matters  of  fo  little  importance.- 

I  am,  my  Charles,  &c. 

P.  S.  It  would  not  have  been  at  all 
difficult  to  have  enlarged  the  lift  I  have 
given  in  the  next  page;  but,  as  hints, 
thefe  inftances  are  fufficient,  and  I  would 

always 
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always  have  you  fet  down  in  a  common 
place  book  any  other  examples  as  they 
occur,  I  mean,  if  you  think  it  worth  your 
while. 
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Verbs  of jlronger  energy. 


malignor  -  - 
operor  *  -  - 
am  plexor  -  - 
ftomachor  -  - 
flrenue  inficior 
gravor    -    -    - 


epyucopcci 
ccyic<x,\tcof/,oii 

ccpveoftcci 


Lift  of  Deponents  with  a  paffive  ngnification, 

moft  of  which  have  likewife  an  active 

termination  remaining. 


Affiives. 
adjuto 

afpernans 
comito    - 
crimino    - 
glorians  * 


Deponents.  .         Pa/Jives. 

adjutor      -  -  adjutor. 

adipifcor    -  -  adipifcor. 

afpernor     -  -  afpernor. 

comitor     -  -  comitor. 


-  cnminor 

-  glorior 


-  cnminor. 

-  gloriandus. 


*  Whenever  the  a6live  or  the  pafTive  participle  is  found  to  have 
been  generally  ufed,  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  aftive  or  paflive  form  of 
the  verb's  having  originally  exifted  entire  :— the  active  and  the  paf- 
live form  mutually  imply  each  other,  and  a  middle  form  implies 
the  exiftence  of  both,  by  a  natural  Principle ;  but  Fafhion  is  the 
fole  arbiter  in  cafes  of  this  fort,  to  whofe  determination  we  muft 
appeal. 

Aftives 
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ABives. 

Deponents, 

PaJJives* 

polliceo     - 

polliceor    - 

polliceor. 

digno    -    - 

dignor    -  - 

dignor. 

dominans  - 

dominor    - 

dominor. 

expergifco 

expergifcor 

experre&i. 

experio  -  - 

experior     - 

experiendus 

innitens     - 

innitor  -  - 

-    -     -    _ 

fateor    -    - 

fateor. 

-     -     -     - 

hortor  -    - 

hortor. 

-    -     -     - 

flipulor 

flipulor. 

tueo     -     - 

tueor    -    - 

tueor. 

-    -     -     - 

fector  -    - 

fector. 

r     -       -      - 

potior   -   - 

potior. 

LETTER 
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LETTER      IX. 


My  Dear  Charles, 

AM  well  pleafed  with  your  inclination 
to  know  fomewhat  more  of  mufic, 
and  do  not  confider  your  queflions  as  idle 
and  impertinent.  You  have  heard  enough 
about  it  already,  to  know  that  in  every 
octave,  or  fcale  of  eight  notes,  there  are 
always  two,  which  are  diftinguifhed  by 
the  name  of  hemitones-  and  that  the 
places,  which  thefe  half  notes  occupy,  is 
not  a  mere  matter  of  caprice,  but  eflablifh- 
ed  by  the  Author  of  Nature;  as  is  like- 
wife  the  degree  of  acutenefs  with  which 
one  note  rifes  above  that  which  is  imme- 
diately below  it,  throughout  the  whole 
fyflem ;    were  it  otherwife,  if  the  notes 

in 
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in  mufic  were  not  confined  to  certain 
intervals,  it  would  be  impoflible  for  it  to 
exift  as  a  fcience,  for  the  fame  reafon 
that  Hiftory  and  Painting  could  not  exift 
without  a  natural  Language  of  action, 
there  might  not  only  be  as  many  different 
kinds  of  mufic,  as  there  are  different  na- 
tions, but  as  there  are  individuals  in  the 
world,  and  the  powers  of  each,  muft  be 
limited  to  every  man's  own  mind,  there 
could  be  no  ringing  or  playing  to  another 
perfon.  Nothing  is  fo  abfurdbut  hath  its 
propagators  and  defenders ;  many  of  the 
antients  were  of  opinion,  we  learned  our 
mufic  from  the  birds,  in  which  they  have 
been  followed  by  fome  modern  writers  -> 
but  to  whom  it  may  be  afked,  were  the 
birds  indebted  for  their  fkill,  their  prin^ 
ciples  of  mufic  moft  undoubtedly  come 
with  them  into  the  world,  and  certainly 
fo  muft  ours  likewife -,  or  all  men,  (I  mean 
all  men  whqhave  an  ear),  would  not  agree 

in 
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in  regulating  their  voices  by  the  famd 
rules  -,  and  yet  this  is  the  cafe,  in  a  great 
meafure,  with  perfons  in  all  parts  of  the 
globe,  who  have  no  more  communica- 
tion than  the  linnets,  and  thrumes,  and 
larks,  of  different  countries,  have  with 
each  other,  who  yet  whittle  after  a  flmi- 
lar  manner;  or,  as  I  might  fay,  whofe 
notes  agree  in  the  famenefs  of  their  in- 
tervals. The  laws,  indeed,  by  which 
their  melody  is  regulated,  have  not  been 
enquired  into  with  any  great  accuracy ; 
and,  perhaps,  they  would  elude  our  fearch; 
but  thus  much  is  certain,  that  they  are 
different  from  thofe  w.iich  govern  our 
own  j  and  that  thefe  feathered  fongfters 
have  no  idea  of  harmony,  nor  appear  to 
have  any  delight  in  it.  Birds,  indeed, 
when  under  our  confinement,  may  be 
taught  to  ling  in  tune,  that  is,  agreeably 
to  our  intervals  of  mufic,  but  this  is  an 
imitation  of  founds,  they  would  not  liften 

to 
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to  if  they  were  at  liberty,  at  leafl  not  fuf- 
ficiently  to  acquire  them,  as  they  do  their 
neji-fong ;  were  a  lark  to  live  in  a  ftate 
of  nature,  for  a  century,  it  would  not  be 
tempted  to  vary  its  original  notes,  or  learn 
a  ftrain  of  the  ploughman,  whiflled  he 
ever  fo  blithly ;  and  if  one  of  thefe  birds 
which  hath  been  taught  our  mufic,  doth 
not  hear  the  tune  which  it  hath  learned, 
for  fome  months,  it  will  return  to  its  na- 
tive intervals  of  fong,  and  whittle  like  all 
others  of  the  fame  fpecies,  with  fome  very 
inconiiderable  variations,  and  thofe  pro- 
bably for  the  worfe. 

It  feems  highly  probable  to  me,  there- 
fore, that  every  different  fpecies  of  birds, 
is  limited  to  a  diftincl:  fpecies  of  melody 
which  arrives  at  its  full  perfection,  with 
the  perfection  of  its  bodily  organs,  and  is 
capable  of  no  farther  improvement  -9  and 
as  beyond  this  they  appear  to  have  little 
delight  in  each  other's  linging,  fo  long  as 
they  are  in  a  Hate  of  freedom,  it  operates 

jointly 
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jointly  with  their  figure,  and  the  colours 
of  their  plumage,  to  confine  their  plea- 
fures  and  affection  to  their  own  tribes, 
and  thus  contributes  primarily  to  preferve 
the  feveral  fpecies  diftincl: ;  accordingly, 
it  is  obferved  of  the  mufic  of  moil  birds, 
(and  perhaps  the  filence  of  fome  fine 
voices  and  fweet  toned  harpfichords,  may 
be  accounted  for  upon  the  fame  principle) 
that  as  foon  as  the  firfl  great  end  of  provi- 
dence is  anfwered,  their  mufic  is  at  an  end. 
Melody  and  rythmus,  in  the  opinion  of 
Ariftotle,  as  they  refpect  the  human  fpecies, 
are  congenial  to  the  foul,  r,  S'e  uoutructj 
(pva-Bi  roov  qcvo'fjLevuv  eg1*,  kcli  rig  soik&  crvyyz- 
veict  raig  apfAOViottg,  %ui  roig  pv-juotg  sivoci. 
Mufic,  like  the  other  fciences,  hath  its 
foundation  in  Nature,  its  principles  are 
the  gift  of  God  implanted  in  our  confli- 
tution,  we  neither  learned  it  from  the 
birds,  nor  from  the  chiming  of  hammers, 
thofe  principles  indeed  which  were  born 
with  us  are  capable  of  being  improved, 

or 
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or  of  being  neglected,  but  all  men  are 
fingers  in  the  fame  manner  as  all  men 
Ipeak,  and  rejoice,  and  laugh,  and  la- 
ment; at  lean:  I  never  heard  of  any  per- 
fon  but  at  fome  time,  or  upon  fome  oc- 
cafion  or  other,  hath  attempted  to  har- 
monize his  utterance ;  but  no  man  is  fo 
utterly  untuneable  as  to  have  ari  averfion 
to  all  mufical  inflexions  of  the  human 
'voice,  whatever  he  may  have  for  thofe  of 
inftrumental  melody  *.  We  were  d'oubt- 
lefs  formed  to  folace  ourfelves  under  la- 
bour, by  an  attention  to  mufical  cadences* 
and  the  harmony  of  founds,  and  almoft 
every  artificer  makes  ufe  of  them  to  be- 

*  If  it  fliould  (till  be  faid  that  there  are  perfons  who  are 
born  with  an  abfolute  aver/ion  to  mufical  notes  of  every  fort, 
they  are  to  be  confidered  as  deviating  from  the  fpecies,  and 
in  the  opinion  of  Sir  William  Temple,  would  aft  right  to 
keep  their  own  council ;  for  wherever  we  difcover  this  im- 
perfection, we  may  generally  expert  to  meet  a  gloomy  difpo- 
fition  of  mind,  with  a  correfponding  morofenefs  of  beha- 
viour, and  common  prudence  bids  us  ftand  aloof* 

Vol.  I  H  guile 
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guile  the  time,  and  to  foften  the  feverity 
of  his  toils, 

Hinc  alta  de  rupe  canit  frondator  ad  auras— 
Et  longum  interea  cantu  folata  laborem, 
Arguto  conjux  percurrit  pectine  telas. 

Hence  from  the  mountains  overhanging  brow^ 
The  woodman  whittles  to  the  echoing  air, 
Whilft  with  her  family  the  plodding  wife 
Sings  as  fhe  plies  the  wool. 


I  am,  my  dear  C. 

Your's,  &c. 


IETTER 
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LETTER      X. 

O  O  far  from  being  offended,  my  dear 
W  Charles,  I  am  pleafed  with  the  can- 
dour of  your  remark ;  it  does  you  honour  ; 
prudence  moft  undoubtedly  inftructs  us 
to  avoid  a  ftriSf  connexion  with  a  perfon 
who  has  an  averfion  to  mulic,  but  as  he 
muft  be  no  lefs  unhappy  in  himfelf  than 
he  is  a  burthen  to  others,  his  condition  is 
truly  pitiable,  and  he  no  more  deferves 
to  be  the  object  of  contempt  and  fcorn 
upon  this  account,  than  he  would  for 
having  been  born  a  cripple. 

A  defeBive  judgement  in  mulic,  is,  in- 
deed, confident  with  the  gentleft  manners; 
it  may  arife  from  a  neglect  of  culture,  or 
from  an  accidental  diforder  in  the  organs 
of  hearing  only-,  but  in  the  cafe  of  an  utter 
H  2  averfion 
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averfion  it  is  to  be  fufpected  there  is  fbme'~ 
what  amifs,  not  only  in  the  formation  of 
the  ear  to  produce  this  effect,  but  in  the 
general  fyftem  of  the  nerves,  which  are 
either  too  rigid  to  be  fenfible  of  any  deli- 
cate impreffions,  or  as  in  a  falfe  ftringed 
inflrument    fo    unhappily   proportioned, 
that  nothing  but  jarring  and  difcords  can 
arife  from  the  vibration  of  their  parts ; 
and  I  fcarcely  ever  knew  a  perfon  who 
profeffed  an  abfolute  diflike  of  mufic  in 
general,  in  whom  as  general  a  dullnefs 
and  infenfibility  to  all  the  works  of  ele- 
gance likewife,  was  not  very  diftinguifh- 
able,  attended  with  a  fplenetic  malignity 
of  temper,  and  a  relifh  only  for  coarfe, 
fordid,  or  brutal  indulgencies.    A  good 
Tafle,  whether  it  refpects  the  objects  of  the 
eye  or  the  ear,  hath  a  connection  with 
what  has  been  termed  the  moral  fenfe,  by 
which  antecedent  to  any  reafonings  or  re- 
flections, we  fome  how  feel  and  admire 

the 
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the  beauty  of  a  juif.  and  virtuous  action ; 
and  it  is  not  wonderful  to  find  thofe  who 
unhappily  want  it,  no  lefs  blind  and  dull 
to  the  charms  of  virtue  in  the  moral 
world,  than  they  are  to  thofe  of  beauty, 
and  order,  and  harmony,  in  the  natural ; 
whereas  the  man  who  is  formed  fo  as  to 
be  affected  with  what  is  beautiful  in  art 
or  nature,  is  fufceptible  of  every  tender 
impreflion,  in  the  language  of  the  fcrip- 
tures,  he  rejoices  with  thofe  that  do  re- 
joice, and  weeps  with  thofe  that  weep  ; 
in  fhort,  every  joy  and  every  forrow  be- 
comes, by  fympathy,  his  own,  and  he 
converts  even  the  miferies  of  others  into 
a  heartfelt  pleafure,  which  has  elegantly 
been  ftiled  the  Luxury  of  Grief. 

I  am,  &c. 


H   %  LETTER 
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LETTER      XI, 


My  Dear  C. 

T^OCTOR  KEIL,  in  his  anatomy,  if 
*»?f  I  am  not  miftaken,  hath  afferted, 
that  a  good  voice  is  capable  of  dividing  a 
mufical  note  into  a  hundred  and  ninety- 
fix  parts,  and  that  a  good  ear  can  diftin- 
guifh  this  very  minute  difference  of  tune. 
If  we  fuppofe  a  mufical  firing  ftretched  by 
a  weight,  to  give  any  certain  note,  whe- 
ther the  weight  be  afterward  either  in- 
creafed  or  diminished,  fo  as  to  caufe  the 
difference  of  tune  here  mentioned,  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  that  a  very  accurate 
ear  would  immediately  perceive  it,  and 
that  a  perfect  voice  might,  perhaps,  in 
each  cafe,  found  in  exact  unifon  with  it, 

•    though 
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though  I  can  fcarcely  imagine  it  could 
precifely  pafs  from  one  found  to  the  other 
at  pleafure,  and  that  repeatedly.     The  di- 
vifions  of  the  Glottis  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  Trachea,  are,  upon  this  fuppofition, 
almoft  inconceivable;  its  greateft  aper- 
ture is  no  wider  than  the  tenth  of  an  inchj 
now  if  a  very  good  voice  can  run  up  two 
octaves,  that  is  fifteen  notes,  and  divide 
each  note  into  ten  parts  only,  and  a  dif- 
ferent degree  of  its  aperture  is  required  for 
each  of  thefe  ten  parts,  (or  commas,   as 
they  are  called,)  the  diameter  of  it  mufr, 
be  a  hundred  and  fifty  times  lefs  in  found- 
ing the  higher!:  comma,  than  its  diameter 
is,  when  it  founds  the  deeper); ;  and  as  the 
fides  of  the  glottis  move  through  equal 
fpaces,  at  every  variation  of  the  aperture, 
we  are  thus  capable  of  dividing  the  tenth 
part  of  an  inch  with  great  exactnefs  into 
three  hundred  equal  parts,  and  that  with 
a  moil  aflonifhing  rapidity,  by  a  limple 
H  4  a<3t 
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act  of  the  Will ;  but  wonderful  as  this  is, 
there  mufl  be  as  delicate  a  management 
of  the  breath  employed,  to  produce  the 
different  fhades  of  thefe  founds,  (if  I  may 
fo  call  them)  which  is  very  pomble  to  be 
done  by  changing  their  tone  without  any 
variation  of  tune  •  the  fame  perfon  being 
capable  whilft  he  holds  the  aperture  of 
the  glottis  at  the  fame  width,  of  giving 
different  degrees  of  ftrength  or  foftnefs  to 
his  voice;  and  a  good  finger  can  fwell  the 
fame  note  till  it  rallies  upon  the  ear,  with 
all  the  force  of  mufical  violence,  or  melt 
it  down  by  an  imperceptible  gradation  of 
dying  cadence,  till  the  ear  can  purfue  it 
no  farther,  and  it  mixes  as  it  were  with 
filence.  In  concert  this  hath  a  fine  effect, 
it  refembles  the  coming  on  of  darknefs  in 
a  total  folar  eclipfe,  when  Nature  feems 
aftonifhed,  and  paufes,  as  it  were,  prepar- 
atory to  her  diflblution  3  and  if  after  an 
awful  reft,  whilft  the  mind  is  all  attention 

and 
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and  expectance,  the  mufic  breaks  out  at 
once  with  the  majefly  of  a  full  chorus, 
and  in  grand  folemn  movements,  whilft 
the  notes  of  fome  inftruments  are  con^ 
tinued  and  fwelled  above  the  others  (for 
which  the  hautboy  is  particularly  adapt- 
ed) fuch  a  contrail:  muft  give  the  highefr. 
degree  of  extafy,  a  fingle  paffage  in  mufic 
is  capable  of  infpiring,  and  which  if  the 
nerves  have  been  duly  prepared  by  the 
foregoing  parts  of  a  compofition,  is  pro- 
bably as  great  as  fome  delicate  frames  are 
able  to  fupport  without  injury,  and  the 
effect  might  poflibly  be  continued,  till  it 
ended  either  in  madnefs,  or  the  deftruc- 
tion  of  the  Conftitution  ;  juft  as  in  fome 
mechanic  engines,  too  violent  a  motion 
mufl  either  fet  fire  to  the  machine,  or 
break  it  in  pieces.  The  utmoft  limit  of 
perfection,  is  but  one  fingle  point  re- 
moved from  evil,  as  the  fineft  imagina- 
tion is  allied  to  frenzy  :  thus  the  higher! 

cordials 
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cordials  may  be  taken  till  they  lower  the 
fpirits  inftead  of  raifing  them,  and  the 
nobler!  medicines  be  exalted,  till  after  a 
certain  degree  of  falutary  efficacy,  they 
become  poifons. 


I  am, 


My  dear  C,  &c. 


LETTER 
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LETTER      XII, 


Dear  Charles, 

IT  is  fcarcely  poffible  to  enter  upon  the 
fubjedt  of  accents,  as  you  defire,  with- 
out being  drawn  on  much  farther  than  I 
could  wifh,  and  to  enlarge  upon  emphafis 
and  quantity,  which  are  the  other  con- 
nected adjuncts  of  fyllabic  founds.  It 
would  be  wafting  your  time  and  my  own 
to  little  purpofe,  to  point  out  the  many 
miftakes  of  learned  men  who  have  con- 
founded thefe  things  together  j  even  Mr, 
Fofter,  of  Eton,  who  has  lately  piiblifhed 
a  treatife  upon  accent  and  quantity,  with 
more  good  fenfe  and  clearnefs,  as  well  as 
more  learning,  than  almoffc  any  other 
writer  before  him,  and  who  feemed  to  be 

entirely 
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entirely  mailer  of  his  fubjecl ;  this  very 
learned  and  accurate  fcholar  I  fay,  appears, 
notwithstanding,  in  fome  parTages  of  his 
book  to  have- confounded  emphails  with 
accent,  and  to  have  pulled  down  in  one 
place,  what  he  hath  built  up  in  another. 

Every  fyllabic  found  mufl  be  pro- 
nounced in  fome  eertain  pitch  of  tune ; 
with  a  certain  degree  of  force,  and  con- 
tinued for  a  longer  or  a  fhorter  fpace  of 
time ;  thefe  are  the  plain  principles  of 
accent,  emphafis,  and  quantity,  in  their 
natural  order  5  for  we  miift  firfl  pitch  the 
tune,  and  afcertain  the  tone,  before  we  can 
dwell  upon  any  found,  to  give  it  length. 
Jn  the  utterance  of  a  word  which  has  two 
or  more  fyllables,  we  very  rarely  pro- 
nounce them  at  the  fame  precife  pitch  of 
voice,  or  give  an  equal  time  to  each  of 
them,  or  produce  them  with  the  fame 
degree  of  ftrength  and  force  in  utterance, 
for  in  truth  it  would  be  exceedingly  dif-* 

fiadt, 
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fiadtXo  do  it  by  dejign.     'That  fyllable  of 
a  word  which  is  pronounced  with  a  higher 
elevation  of  the  voice,  is  faid  to  be  the 
acuted  or  fharpened  fyllable ;  that  which 
is  pronounced  at  a  lower  pitch,  is  faid  to 
be  a  graver  fyllable;  and  that  upon  which 
the  voice  is  forced  is  the  emphatic  fylla- 
ble ;  befides  which,  a  fyllable  is  either 
long  or  fhort,  as  the  found  of  it  is  con- 
tinued a  longer  or  a  (horter  time  with  re- 
lation to  others :  nothing  will  illuftrate 
this,  fo  well  as  a  mufical  inftrument ;  if 
you  take  a  violin,  and  ftrike  the  notes  C 
and  D,  the  firft  note  is  the  graver,  and 
the  fecond  the  acuter,  to  which  the  tone 
rifesj  but  if  you  ftrike  D  firft,  and  then 
C,  the  fecond  note  is  the  graver  and  the 
former  the  acuter,  from  which  the  tone 
falls  to  C,  if  you  hold  one  note  the  time 
of  a  minirriy  and  the  other  only  the  time 
of  a  crotchet,  they  bear  the  fame  relative 
proportion  that  a  long  and  a  fhort  fyllable 

do 
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do  to  each  other,  according  to  the  com- 
mon rule  of  profody -,  and  if  you  prefs 
your  bow  upon  the  firing  with  greater 
force  in  founding  one  of  thefe  notes, 
though  without  changing  its  time,  whe- 
ther the  minim  or  the  crotchet,  the  force 
applied  to  that  note  will  give  an  idea  of 
emphafis  in  fpeaking  -,  but  at  prefent  I  am 
only  concerned  with  accent,  by  which  is 
meant  fimply  the  rife  and  fall  of  the  voice 
in  utterance,  and  have  nothing  to  do  with 
emphafis  or  with  quantity  in  this  place, 
which  are  referved  for  another  Letter, 
mould  I  write  any  more  about  them. 

Every  word  is  faid  to  have  one  (and 
only  one)  of  its  fyllables  founded  in  a 
higher  tone  than  the  reft  -,  this  is  the  cafe 
without  exception ;  and  confining  the 
-rife  of  the  voice  to  one  fyllable  of  a  word, 
gives  each  word  a  feparation  and  diftinc- 
tion  from  the  other  words  of  which  a 
fentence  is  compofed ;  to  denote  this  ele- 
vation, 
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ration,  the  Greeks  placed  an  accentual 
mark  over  fuch  fyllable  inclining  from  the 
left  hand,  (thus  ')  and  ending  in  a  point 
above,  towards  the  right  hand,  which  they 
called  the  acute  accent ;  no  other  accen- 
tual mark,  of  courfe,  was  neceffary  upon 
the  fame  word,  unlefs  the  voice  likewife 
fell  again  upon  the  very  fame  fyllable, 
before  the  found  of  it  was  ended  * ;  in 

*  It  is  no  very  cafy  matter  to  let  the  voice  rife  and  fall 
upon  the  fame  fyllable  properly  ;  but  it  has  a  ftriking  effect 
when  it  is  done  with  a  delicate  precifion,  particularly  in. 
tender  pathetic  paflages.  The  circumflex  appears  to  me  to 
have  a  great  analogy  with  what  is  called  the  appogiature  in 
mufic,  which  is  equally  applicable  in  reading  as  in  finging  j 
if  we  may  judge  from  the  form  of  the  accentual  mark  in, 
the  Greek  language,  the  acute  was  heard  firfl,  and  the  voice 
fell  by  a  proper  interval  to  the  grave  ;  but  in  the  application, 
of  the  appogiature,  the  voice  is  at  liberty  to  move  in  a  con- 
trary direction  from  the  grave  to  the  acuter  found,  as  the 
force  of  effect  may  require  5  this  would  be  an  inverfion  of 
the  Greek  circumflex,  and  I  have  not  the  leaft  doubt  in  my 
own  mind,  but  the  Greeks  availed  themfelves  of  this  vocal 
power  occafionally,  in  the  ufe  of  the  circumflex,  that  \ss 
whenever  the  voice  rofe  anef  fell  upon  the  fame  fyllable. 

fuch 
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fuch  cafe  they  added  another  mark  called 
a  grave,  beginning  from  the  right  hand 
and  ending  in  a  point  above  towards  the 
left,  (thus*)  and  which  leaning  againft 
the  former  joined  it  at  the  top.  Thefe 
two  characters,  when  feparated,  were  call- 
ed the  acute  accentual  mark  and  the  grave 
accentual  mark,  but  when  they  were  join- 
ed together  over  the  fame Jj' liable  after  this 
manner  (a)  they  were  considered  as  one 
compounded  mark,  and  called  a  circum- 
flex. If  the  acute  accentual  mark,  as  hath 
been  hinted,  was  placed  upon  any  fylla- 
ble  of  a  word,  the  voice  was  fuppofed,  of 
courfe,  to  be  lower  upon  every  other  fy lia- 
ble of  it  -j  but  the  acute  mark  was  not 
placed  upon  every  word,  the  grave  mark 
was  fometimes  placed  fingly  over  the  lafl 
fy  liable  of  a  word,  inftead  of  an  acute,  to 
point  out  that  the  voice  muft  be  lowered 
upon  the  laft  fyllable  of  the  word,  left  if 
it  were  kept  up,  fuch  an  elevation  of  voice 

ihould 
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mould  occafion  the  fucceeding  word  to 
adhere  to  it ;  the  grave  accentual  mark 
was  placed  in  like  manner  over  the  laft 
fyllable  of  any  word  which  finiihed  a 
period,  (when  the  voice  naturally  falls  to 
a  clofe  upon  the  key  note)  notwithftand- 
ing  fuch  word,  in  other  fituations,  accord- 
ing to  the  eftablifhed  manner  of  pro-* 
frouncing  it,  required  the  voice  to  be  raifed 
upon  its  laft  fyllable.  I  may  here  remind 
you,  that  all  words  whofe  laft  fyllable 
was  raifed,  were  called  oxytones,  as  all 
Words  whofe  laft  fyllable  was  lowered 
were  called  barytones,  and  that  whenever 
an  oxytofie  was  marked  with  the  grave 
accent  upon  its  laft  fyllable  at  the  clofe 
of  a  period,  or  in  order  to  diftinguiih  it 
from  a  fucceeding  word  whofe  firft  fyl- 
lable was  acuted,  notwithstanding  the 
voice  in  uttering  it  was  then  lowered 
agreeably  to  the  grave  mark  of  accentu-- 
ation  j  fuch  word  was  not  confidered  as  a 
Vol.  L  I  barytone* 
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barytone,  from  either  of  thefe  accidental 
circumflances  of  iituation,  but  fliU  re- 
tained its  original  name  of  an  oxytone. 
The  term  irpoo-uhou,  which  was  given  to 
the  accentual  marks  as  well  as  to  the 
actual  modulations  of  the  voice,  (to  which 
alone  they  properly  belong)  hath  milled 
many  learned  men  to  fuppofe  they  were 
intended  only  as  mere  miifical  notes,  not 
confidering  that  fpeaking  in  early  ages  was 
called  Jinging,  and  that  we  now  term  a  juft 
manner  of  raifmg  and  lowering  the  voice, 
a  melodious  inflection  of  it,  as  all  our 
meafured  movements  were  called  dancing, 
and  the  poets  called  their  meafured  ryth- 
mm  Jong,  without  any  refpectto  mufic  in 
our  ordinary  idea  of  it.  Accent  then,  as 
it  implies  a  modulation  of  the  voice,  that 
is,  the  rife  or  fall  of  it,  is  applicable  either 
to  common  fpeech,  or  to  finging,  the  dif- 
tinction  between  which  hath  been  already 
mentioned  in  my  firft  letter,  (page  12,) 

and 
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and  fhail  be  again  taken  notice  of  more 
particularly. 

I  mall  clofe  this  with  obferving,  that 
in  moft  editions  of  the  Greek  clafiics 
when  a  word  occurs  which  has  no  ac- 
centual mark  over  it,  (for  there  be  fome 
editions  of  late  which  have  rejected  the 
accentual  marks  entirely)  the  omiffion  is 
probably  owing  to  its  being  fo  clofely 
joined  in  pronunciation  with  another  word, 
that  it  coalefces  and  becomes,  as  it  were, 
a  fyllable  of  that  word  to  which  its  found 
is  connected ;  this  is  the  cafe  of  thofe  mo- 
nofyllables  called  atonies,  o,  q,  oty  cci,  », 
Zx,  vx>  '£i>  &V>  *$>  ez>  *Z>  anc*  frequently 
of  thofe  words  called  enclitics,  or  words 
which  lean  upon  a  foregoing  word,  when 
no  contradiftinction  is  intended  to  be 
pointed  out  -,  but  in  cafes  where  oppofi- 
tion  was  defigned,  an  accentual  mark  at 
leajl  was  placed  over  them,  the  effect  of 
which  in  utterance  gave  a  quick  fharp 
I  2  ftroke 
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ffroke  upon  the  ear,  which  had,  in  fome 
degree,  a  fimilar  effect  [in  this  Jituation) 
to  the  power  of  emphafis,  and  may  have 
occafioned  its  being  confounded  with  it. 


I  am, 


Your  affectionate,  &c. 


1   E   T   T  E   R 
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LETTER      XIII. 


My  Dear  C. 

VTotwithstanding  the  different 
*■  wants,  and  cuftoms,  and  manners 
of  different  nations,  which  together  with 
the  influence  of  climates  upon  the  organs 
of  fpeech  themfelves,  as  upon  the  difpo- 
fitions  and  tempers  of  the  mind,  may  have 
produced  no  lefs  variety  in  the  utterance 
and  expreffion  of  their  feveral  languages  -, 
yet  all  men  neceffarily  agree  in  a  raifing 
and  lowering  the  voice  either  more  or  lefs 
upon  fome  fyllables  of  a  word,  as  they  do 
in  pronouncing  others  with  more  force, 
and  in  letting  the  voice  continue  longer 
upon  them  than  upon  others  -,  for  what- 
ever may  be  fuppofed  of  a  monotony  in 
I  3  /peak" 
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Jpeakingy  it  is  a  thing  impoffible.  A  va^ 
riation  in  the  tones,  and  tune  of  voice, 
with  refpeft  to  the  different  members  of  a 
fentence,  does  not  efcape  general  obferva- 
tion,  though  it  hath  not  been  fo  com- 
monly remarked,  that  there  are  inflecti- 
ons of  voice,  upon  the  fyllables  of  a  word, 
iimilar  to  thofe  upon  the  words,  which 
compofe  the  members  of  a  period :  but 
let  any  unprejudiced  perfon  {with  a  tole-r 
r able  ear)  confult  his  own  practice,  and 
he  will  find  that  he  does  not  utter  even  a 
diffy liable,  without  a  relative  elevation  of 
Jiis  voice  upon  one  of  them.  There  are 
fome  perfons,  it  is  true,  who  are  not  ca- 
pable of  diftinguifhing  this  elevation;  but 
whoever  is  fenlible  of  fuch  a  defect  in  his 
organs  of  hearing,  whatever  his  abilities 
may  be  in  refpeit  of  learning,  would  a£t 
right  to  be  cautious  of  determining  upon 
a  fubjedt,  of  which  it  -is  impoffible  to 
form  a  true  judgment,  without  pofleffing 

fome 
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fome  natural  feelings  which  he  wants*  ovtz 
yoip  zvI&%htou  (pccuXug  aiiGrQavcftsvov  ev  xiysiv 
Trepi  txtuv  av  fAVjGEvct  rporrov  uhtQolvztuI) 
fays  Ariftoxenus  j  a  paflage,  which  it  is 
not  improbable  was  pointed  by  him  a- 
gainft  the  managers  of  a  fimilar  difpute 
with  that  conducted  lately  by  fome  mo- 
dern fcholars,  whofe  opinions  upon  a  mere 
fubject  of  antiquity,  would  have  been  re- 
garded with  attention,  if  not  looked  upon 
as  decifive  ;  but  where  the  enquiry  is  con- 
cerning the  nature  of  articulated  founds, 
whether  the  voice  is  really  inflected,  or 
not  inflected  in  the  pronunciation  of  all 
words,  efpecially  thofe  which  coniifl  of 
more  than  one  fyllable,  and  whether  fuch 
inflection  necerTarily  affects  the  time  of 
each  fyllable ;  as  thefe  are  matters  of  fact 
to  be  determined  jointly  by  the  ear,  and 
by  certain  principles  of  philofophy,  they 
can  never  be  afcertained  by  claffical  learn- 
ing only,  nor  is  there  any  reafon  for  our 
I  4  fitting 
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iitting  down  by  the  decillon  of  the  old 
grammarians  in  an  affair  of  which  we  are 
as  competent  judges  as  they  were  -,  and  it 
is  no  arrogance  to  affirm,  that  the  doc^ 
trine  of 'founds  is  altogether  as  well  undei?-^ 
jftood,  and  hath,  perhaps,  been  better  ex- 
plained by  the  moderns  than  by  the  an- 
tientSo 

I  am* 

My  dear  G,  &c. 


LETTER 
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LETTER      XIV. 


Dear  C. 

fT^HE  onlyeffential  difference  between 
**■  •  the  notes  of  fong  and  common 
fpeech,  which  I  hinted  that  I  mould  ex- 
plain to  you,  confirms  in  this,  that  their 
intervals  in  fong,  are  perfectly  diftinct; 
whereas  in  fpeech,  or  converfation,  they 
rife  and  fall  by  fuch  a  continuous  wave- 
like motion,  as  renders  it  difficult  to  fix 
the  precife  point  of  elevation  or  deprejion, 
to  each  note;  the  voice  is  neverthelejs  moll 
certainly  intended  and  remitted  within  a 
certain  fcale,  and  the  utterance  of  lan- 
guage is  but  a  different  fpecies  of  finging 
from  what  is  ufually  termed  fo :  Xeysrut 
$7}  Ktxi  Xoyufreg    ri   psXog  to  cvyv^i^tvov  sx. 
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rcav  irpotrtooioov  to  ev  roig  ovouctci  ;  (puctjcov 
yap  to  t7TiTeiv£tv  ytoci  avievou  ev  too  oiooXe- 
ye&ou.  Compare  Ariftox.  b.  i . — Euclid's 
Introduction  to  Harmonic,  at  the  begin- 
ing.  Gaudentius,  ^rept  (povv^g ;  and  Arif- 
tides  Quintilian,  ^repi  vXvig  fMs<rMr,g, 

The  place  of  the  voice,  that  is,  the  fpace 
through  which  it  moves  in  ordinary  cOn- 
verfation,  indeed,  is  limited,  by  Diony- 
lius,  on  the  confiruBion  of  periods,  to  the 
fyflem  of  a  diapente  or  fifth  ;  and  a  care- 
ful attention  to  our  manner  of  fpeaking, 
will  convince  us,  that  it  rarely  rifes  to 
the  acute,  by  more  than  three  tones  and 
a  hemitone,  or  falls  to  the  grave  by  a 
greater  interval ;  and  I  fufpect  it  never,  or 
very  feldom  rifes  and  falls  fo  much. 

Taking  it  for  granted,  that  we  ufe  /«- 
flections  of  voice,  or  that  the  voice  is  in- 
t ended  and  remitted  in  fpeaking,  let  us 
in  the  next  place  confider,  whether  the 
elevation  of  it,  by  the  acute  accent,  hath 

any 
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any  effect  upon  a  fyllable  as  to  its  length « 
that  is,  whether  the  acute  accent  necef- 
farily  increafes  the  time  of  a  fhort  fylla- 
ble, to  which  it  is  frequently  applied,  or 
continues  that  of  a  long  one,  fo  as  to  alter 
the  due  proportion  of  quantity,  as  it  is 
called,  in  either  cafe. 

Now  this  is  the  opinion  of  fome  great 
fcholars,  who  have  written  in  favour  of 
retaining  the  Greek  accentual  marks,  as 
well  as  of  others  who  have  propofed  the 
utter  rejection  of  them ;  and  both  parties 
arguing  from  a  miftake  concerning  their 
ufe  and  application,  the  conclufion  on  each 
fide,  hath  been  inconfiftent  with  the  Gre- 
cian elocution ;  thofe  who  have  written  in 
favour  of  the  accentual  marks  being  pro- 
perly retained,  maintaining,  at  the  fame 
time,  the  propriety  of  altering  the  times 
of  fyllables,  according  to  their  fuppofed 
powers  at  leaf!  in  profe;  whilft  others 
haye  rejected  them  entirely  as  abfurd,  be- 

caufe 
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caufe  of  their  prefumed  inconfiftency  with 
quantity,  which  the  antients  never  vio- 
lated either  in  profe  or  verfe. 

The  accentual  characters  having  been 
added  to  poetical  compositions  has  ftrange- 
ly  puzzled  thofe  who  confidered  them  a6 
marks  of  quantity,  for  that  the  quantity 
of  fylkbles  in  verfe  mould  be  regulated 
agreeably  to  the  fuppofed  power  of  the 
acute  accent,  was  too  glaring  an  abfur- 
dity  to  be  fupported ;  nothing  then  re- 
mained in  this  cafe,  but  with  Voffius  to 
confider  the  accentual  characters  as  mif- 
applied  marks  of  emphafis,  or  otherwife 
as  mere  mulical  notes. 

The  fuppolition  that  an  acute  accent 
always  lengthened  the  time  of  a  fyllable, 
which  fome  learned  men  have  boldly  af- 
ferted,  either  to  favour  a  difmiffion  of  the 
accentual  characters  entirely,  or  to  fup- 
port  an  opinion  that  the  quantity  ought  to 
be  changed  when  it  was  applied  to  a  fhort 

fyllable. 
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fyllable,   is  owing  to  a  miftake  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  voice  is  fuppofed  to 
raife  the  acute  in  ipeaking,  which  the 
leaft  acquaintance  with  the  nature  of  mu- 
fical  notes,  would  have  prevented.    Thefe 
gentlemen   conceived,    as   I  have  heard 
them  urge  it  with  an  air  of  triumph,  that 
in  giving  an  acute  accent  to  a  fyllable,  we 
Begin  to  found  it  in  a  certain  tone,  and 
then  go  on  to  elevate  that  tone  of  it,  by 
which  means  the  length  of  the  fyllable, 
as  they  affirmed,  would  undoubtedly  be 
protracted  -y  for  fome  time  mufl  be  taken 
up,  in  paffing  from  one  pitch  or  degree  of 
tune  to  another ;  whereas  this  is  not  the 
method  of  elevating  a  fyllable  in  common 
fpeech,  (and  reading  is  nothing  more  than 
fpeaking  a.  fet  compofition)  we  do  not  be- 
gin to  pronounce  a  fyllable  in  one  tone 
and  pitch,  and  then  raife  the  pitch  with 
which  we  begin  it,  but  the  fyllable  is  be- 
gun and  ended  in  the  fame  elevated  tone, 

that 
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that  is,  it  is  uttered  in  elevation.  Now 
it  is  exceedingly  plain,  that  to  begin  and 
end  a  fy  liable  in  an  acute,  or  a  high  pitch 
of  tune  in  the  fcale,  can  have  no  more  in- 
fluence upon  its  length,  than  beginning 
and  ending  it  in  a  grave  or  lower  pitch  ; 
but  an  acuter  note  muft  always  render  it- 
felf  more  difringuimable  than  one  of  the 
fame  length  which  is  graver,  becaufe  the 
ftrokes  of  the  acute  vibrations,  upon  the 
nerves  expanded  over  the  cochlea  of  the 
ear  being  fmarter,  their  impreffions  upon 
the  mind  will  continue  a  longer  time, 
which  with  thofe  who  are  not  accurate 
judges  of  founds,  may  be  miftaken  for  a 
longer  time  of  the  note  itfelf ;  even  where 
the  notes  are  the  fame  both  in  time  and 
tune,  a  fhriller  note  will  be  diftinguimed 
above  one  that  is  fuller,  as  in  the  cafe  of 
a  treble  voice  finging  in  unifon  with  a 
tenor.  In  truth,  could  the  elevation  only 
of  a  fy  liable,  or  its  utterance  in  a  higher 

pitch, 
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pitch,  have  any  effect  upon  its  length,  it 
mould   rather  be  to  haften  the  time  of 
fuch  fy liable,  and,  in  reality,  to  fhorten 
it :  a  probability  of  the  antients  doing  this 
in  general,  that  is,  of  their  pronouncing 
every  acuteckyllable  lhorter  than  one  with 
a  grave  accent,  might,  perhaps,  be  in- 
ferred from  the  common  fenfe  and  ufe  of 
the  word  o%6tvjs,  which  implied  quick- 
nefs  as  well  as  fharpnefs,  (to  plv  o%v  Kiylt 
TTjV  ca<rQifi<Tiv   ev  oXiyu  y^povu,   &7ri   ttoXv  ;   to 
is  fiapu  ev  ttoXXco  S7r  hxiyov'     Arid,  de  ani- 
ma,  b.  ii.  c.  8.     Prob.  feci:,  xix.  Quaere. 
21,  27-)  a^d  an  acute  tone  in  the  fcale  of 
mufic,  is  relatively  quick  and  piercing, 
which  admits  a  mathematical  proof,  for 
it  might  be  demonftrated  by  the  divifions 
of  the  monochord,  that  the  acutenefs  of 
a  note,  arifes  from  the  greater  number  of 
vibrations  performed  in  a  given  time  -,  but 
if  it  is  neceffary  for  a  certain  number  of 
coinciding  vibrations  to  be  heard,  before 

the 
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the  ear  can  determine  the  relative  gravity 
or  acutenefs,  of  one  note  with  refpect  to' 
another,  as  the  vibrations  of  a  fhorter 
firing,  or  of  any  body  producing  an  acute 
tone,  will  be  performed  fooner  than  the 
vibrations  of  a  longer  firing,  *p  reducing  a 
graver  tone,  it  feems  more  likely  from 
hence,  that  we  fhould  always  rather 
jhorten  an  acuted  fyllable,  than  lengthen 
it,  and  that  the  fmartnefs  of  the  ftroke 
upon  the  auditory  nerve  in  this  cafe,  de- 
ceives thofe  who  think  otherwife  *.  The 
converfe  of  the  obfervation  is  jufl,  with 
refpecl:  to  a  grave  accent,  which  if  it  doth 
afFecl:  the  time  of  a  fyllable,  from  what 
hath  been  advanced,  fhould  rather  con- 
tribute to  lengthen  it  5  but,  in  fad:,  a  co- 

*  The  effect  of  a  fhriller  tone  and  a  higher  pitch  of  tune, 
is  evident  from  a  peal  of  eight  bells,  in  which  the  treble  /hall 
frequently  feem  to  be  a  double  oclave  above  the  tenorr 
though  it  be  precifely  no  more  than  an  eighth,  and  its  tone 
appears  to  continue  longer  upon  the  ear  than  the  tone  of  the 
other  bells  befow  it. 

inciding- 
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inciding  return  of  the  vibrations,  which 
enable  us  to  determine  the  gravity  or 
acutenefs  of  a  tone,  bearing  a  very  incon- 
fiderable  proportion  to  the  time  of  a  fyl- 
lable,  in  any  language,  cannot  necerTarily 
influence  the  quantity  of  it ;  and  you  will 
diftinguifh  here  between  the  probability, 
that  in  fpeaking  a  fyllable  in  an  acute  tone, 
we  conform  to  the  efficient  caufe  of  fuch 
a  tone,  by  giving  a  fhorter  fenlible  du- 
ration of  time  to  the  fyllable  in  vocal  ut- 
terance, and  an  abfolute  proof  that  we  do 
fo ;  but  that  we  muft  always  lengthen  an 
acuted  fyllable,  hath  not  the  leafr.  fhadow 
of  fupport  from  fad:,  or  from  the  nature 
of  founds,  and  is  an  opinion  founded  en- 
tirely upon  the  arlertionof  fome  hard-eared 
grammarians,  though  it  is  abfolutely  irc- 
confiftent  with  experience. 

When  Nature  herfelf  fpeaks,  it  feems 
needlefs  to  call  in  any  other  evidence,  but 
there  are,  who  think  the  authority  of  A- 

Vol.  I.  K  riilotle 
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riftotle  far  better ;  tell  one  of  thefe  bigot- 
ted  fcholars,  that  an  attention  to  his  own 
voice  or  that  of  another  perfon  in  com- 
mon difcourfe,  would  fufficiently  con- 
vince him  of  the  truth  of  what  hath  been 
advanced,  concerning  the  diftincl:  nature 
of  accent  and  quantity;  nae  haud  fcis  quam 
nunc  furdo  narras  fabulam  ;  it  is  ftill  im- 
pojjible,  he  will  urge,  to  pronounce  ajyllabk 
with  an  acute  aacent  and  Jhort  quantity  to- 
gether, without  violating  the  latter,  that 
is,  it  mufl  be  imjDoflible  to-tttter  a  fhort  fyl- 
lable  in  an  elevated  tone,  without  length- 
ening it  beyond  its  prefcribed relative  time, 
which  is  the  fum  total  of  his  arguments. 
Appeal  to  the  practice  of  muficians,  the 
circumftances  you  will  be  anfwered  are 
nof  alike  -,  there  may  be  a  power  of  doing 
that,  in  the  divided  fyftem  of  notes,  which 
the  continuous  will  not  admit  of;  produce 
at  laft  the  authority  of  Dionyfius,  or  of 
Ariftotle,  and  it  is  well  if  their  exprefs 

words, 
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words,  have  force  enough  to  convince  him, 
for  it  is  ten  to  one  but  his  pride  is  piqued, 
and  he  endeavours  to  fupport  the  credit  of 
his  judgment,  by  the  blunders  of  fome 
deaf  commentator,  upon  rourtq  or  xpov°s> 
to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 


I  am,  &c. 


K  2  LETTER 
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LET  T  E  R.     XV. 


My  Dear  C. 

T^  O  R  an  example  of  the  difagreeable 

*     effecl:  of  improper  inflexions  of  voice, 

let  us  attend  to  the  reading  of  the  vulgar 

in  the  country,  or  to  that  of  any  perfon 

whofe  natural  judgment  in  the  right  ufe 

of  what  are  called  the  tones  hath  been 

vitiated,  we  mall  rind  the  effect  here  very 

dhpleafing ;  and,  upon  examination  it  will 

appear,  that  it  is  not  a  monotony  which 

difgufts  us  in  thefe  cafes,  but  an  imme- 

lodious  inexpreffive  elevation  and  cadence 

of  voice  as  oppofed  to  a  juft  and  graceful 

management  of  it,  either  with  regard  to 

fingle  words,  or  to  the  feveral  members  of 

a  period. 

It 
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It  was  to  determine,  therefore,  where 
the  inflections   of  voice,  .respecting   its 
heighth  or  depreilion,  were  to  be  placed 
that  the  Greek  accentual  marks  were  in- 
vented, for  even  during  the  purity  of  the 
Greek  language,  and  when  the  fcience  of 
ipeaking  was  carried  to  its  utmoft  perfec- 
tion, there  were,  doubtlefs,  fome  who  were 
more  compleat  matters  of  elocution  in  the 
pronunciation  of  it,  than  others ;  fuch  of 
their  youth,  therefore,  who  were  to  be 
brought  up  to  fpeak  in  public,  were  pro- 
bably put  under  the  care  of  the  beft  ora- 
tors in  this  refpect,  to  be  instructed  in  the 
elegancies  of  pronunciation,  and  the  ac- 
centual points  were  applied  to  mow  where 
thefe  inflections  mould  be  made,  which 
when  they  had  fufficiently  availed  them- 
felves  of  in  private,  they  were  enabled  to, 
fpeak,  or  to  read  in  publick  without  them, 
and  this  is  nothing  more  .  than  might  be 
expected  from  a  people  fo  fcrupuloufly 
K  3  nice, 
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nice,  as  the  Greeks  were,  upon  every  oc^ 
cafion  where  the  perfection  and  melody  of 
their  language  were  concerned. 

When  this  propriety  of  pronunciation 
began  to  decline,  and  it  was  a  fauSion  for 
the  principal  families  of  Rome  either  to 
fend  their  children  to  Athens  for  educa- 
tion, or  to  engage  tutors  from  thence  to 
inftrucl:  them  in  the  genius  of  the  Greek 
language  at  home,  thefe  accentual  marks 
were  very  foon  introduced  into  their  ma- 
nufcripts  in  general,  but  not  till  this  time  \ 
and  hence  that  argument  againft  the  ufe 
of  them,  from  their  not  being  found  in  the 
more  antient  manufcripts  or  monumental 
infcriptions,  has  no  force ;  for  from  the 
nature  of  the  ,  thing,  it  is  highly  impro- 
bable that  they  jhould  be  there ;  but  fince 
fome  great  modern  fcholars,  have  thought 
the  acute  accentual  mark  was  intended  to 
determine  the  place  of  a  prolonged fy liable 
empbajis,  as  it  is  evident  from  their  prac-< 

tice 
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tice  that  they  do,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the 
abfurd  jargon  this  produced  made  thofe 
who  had  the  leaft  delicacy  of  ear,  delirous 
of  rejecting  the  accentual  doctrine  entirely, 
as  it  was  thus  mifunderftood. 

The  firft  accentual  marks,  then,  were  to 
determine  in  what  places  to  elevate  and 
deprefs  the  voice  upon  the  feveral  fyllables 
of  words,  but  it  doth  not  follow  from 
hence,  that  they  could  point  out  precifely 
how  high  the  voice  was  to  be  raifed,  and, 
of  courfe,  how  low  it  was  to  be  deprelTed 
on  each  fy liable  -3  it  was  fufficient  to  mow 
where  this  elevation  and  depreffion  mould 
be  made,   whilft  the  relative  degree  of 
either  was  to  be  governed  by  the  tafte  of 
the  fpeaker,  with  refpect  to  the  fentiment 
to  be  conveyed  :  he  was  confined,  indeed, 
nearly  to  the  fyftem  of  a  diapente,  accord- 
ing to  Dionyfius,  fo  as  not  to  exceed  three 
tones  and  a  half,  in  rifing  to  an  acute,  or 
to  the  fame  limit  in  defcending  from  the 
•  K  4  acute 
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acute  to  a  -grave,  but  he  was  not  obliged 
to  afcend  fo  high,  and  to  defcend  fo 
low.  If  it  were  required  to  give  an  exact 
idea  of  the  rife  and  fall  of  the  voice  in 
the  utterance  of  the  Greek  language,  fupr 
poling  the  accentual  marks,  as  they  are 
placed  in  our  printed  editions  of  the  Greek 
authors,  to  bejuft,  and  the  rife  of  the  voice 
to  the  acute  accent  and  the  fall  of  it  to  the 
grave  to  be  within  the  compafs  of  a  third 
or  a  fifth,  it  would  be  no  difficult  matter 
to  accomplifh  it,  by  the  application  of 
notes  to  a  few  fentences,  and  any  perfon 
with  a  tolerable  ear  and  voice  would  be 
able  pretty  exactly  to  imitate  the  manner 
of  the  Greek  pronunciation,  fo  far  as  re- 
flects the  melody  of  the  language,  notwith- 
standing the  profodial  notes  differ  from 
the  mufical  in  their  continuous  wavelike 
progreffion,  fo  as  to  render  it  not  very  eafy 
to  point  out  the  exact  height  to  which 
each  note  rifes  or  falls.     I  have  fuppofed 

the 


the  place  of  the  voice,  or  that  fpace  it  ran 
through  in  their  pronunciation,  according 
to  Dionyfius?  not  to  exceed  the  limits  of 
a  fifth  5  but  I  am  convinced,  in  my  own 
opinion,  that  the  acute  accent  very  rarely 
exceeded  that  of  three  hemitones,  as  fre- 
quently in  our  own  it  does  not  rife  above 
the  height  of  a  diefis,  or  quarter  of  a  tone. 
Thus  much  for  accent,  which  I  tmfl:,  my 
dear  Charles,  is  fufficiently  intelligible  to 
you  upon  the  whole,  as  I  have  endeavoured 
to  be  clear.  We  come  next  to  emphalis, 
but  enough  for  the  prefent. 


I  am,  &cf 


LETTER 
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LETTER      XVI. 


Dear  Charles,, 

[7*  M  P  HAS  I S  may  be  defined  a  certain 
•*-■'  fpirited  manner  of  utterance,  which 
doth  not  neceJJ'ariJy  alter  the  tune  or  pitch 
of  the  voice,  but  reipects  merely  the  tone 
of  it,  independent  either  of  its  acutenefs 
or  gravity,  or  of  the  time  that  it  is  to  be 
continued. 

Whatever  it  is  which  gives  emphafis, 
whether   the   loudnefs  *,    or   afpirated 

*  The  loudnefs  of  a  note  is  apt  to  be  confounded  with  the 
height  of  it,  whereas  they  are  perfe&ly  diftincl: ;  the  height 
or  pitch  of  the  voice  in  the  fcale  is  wholly  owing  to  the  de- 
gree of  aperture  given  to  the  glottis,  whereas  loudnefs  with 
refpecl  to  any  tone,  depends  upon  the  force  with  which  the 
air  is  driven  through  the  given  aperture. 

rough- 
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roughnefs  of  the  voice,  in  pronunciation, 
or  both  together,  for  neither  of  thefe  alone, 
precifely  anfwers  to  my  idea ;  it  implies 
fpeaking  fo  as  to  make  a  more  forceable 
and  a  more  diftinc~t  impreffion  upon  the 
hearer,  either  in  the  utterance  of  a  fyllable, 
pf  a  word,  or  of  a  fentence,  by  altering 
the  motion  of  the  air  in  paffing  through 
the  trachea  with  a  given  aperture  of  the 
glottis,  and  it  hath  the  fame  meaning  in 
general,  applied  to  founds,  that  energy 
hath,  with  refpect.  to  corporal  action  :  but 
it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  although  it  is 
moft  ufually  begun  with  the  pitch,  and  doth 
not  neceffarily  lengthen  the  time,  yet  that 
it  may  be  added  afterward,)uft.  as  the  fame 
note  may  be  fwelled,  and  continued  to  any 
length  we  think  proper  to  give  a  fyllable, 
&c.  as  we  judge  will  be  moft  fuitablefor 
producing  the  intended  effect. 

The  proper  ufe  of  emphafis,  therefore, 
as  well  as  accent,  muft  depend  entirely 

upon 
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upon  the  tafte  and  judgment  of  the  fpeakcr 
or  reader ;  and  it  would  be  impoffible  to 
lay  down  any  precife  rules  concerning  it, 
that  could  anfwer  the  end  propofed,  quippe 
demon  ftrari  nifi  opere  in  ipfo  non  potefl ; 
nor  have  the  antients,  fo  far  as  I  can  recol- 
lect, invented  any  mark,  by  which  even 
its  place  was  to  be  diftinguiihed.  You 
know  that  I  always  read  in  the  key  of  F, 
in  other  words,  that  I  clofe  every  period 
in  that  note ;  now  fuppofe  any  fyllable  of 
a  period  required  an  emphafis  to  diflin- 
guifh  it,  or  give  it  more  expreffion,  and 
let  it  be  fuppofed  that  fuch  fyllable  would 
be  properly  expreffed  in  the  note  D,  in 
this  inftance  retaining  that  aperture  of  the 
glottis  which  is  neceffary  to  found  the 
note  D,  if  I  force  the  air  through  it  in 
uttering  the  fyllable  I  intend  mould  be 
emphatic,  with  greater  velocity  than  in 
uttering  the  other  fyllables,  this  would 
give  a  degree  of  loudnefs  or  ftrength  to 

fuch 
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fuch  fyllable  above  the  reft,  and  render  it 
more  dirKnguifhable  than  others  in  the 
fame  period,  which  is  the  proper  idea  of 
a  fyllable  or  a  word  being  emphatic ;  and 
I  have  only  to  remind  you,  that  it  is  very 
aptly  illuftrated  in  mufic  by  the  extraor- 
dinary degree  of  force  with  which  we 
breathe  through  a  wind  inftrument,  in 
order  to  give  fuperior  ftrength  to  any  par- 
ticular note,  without  altering  its  legiti- 
mate heigh th  in  the  fcale  or  gamut,  or 
the  extraordinary  preffure  which  we  give 
to  the  bow  upon  the  firings  of  a  violin. 


I  am,  &c. 


LETTER 
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LETTER      XVlf. 

Dear  C 

;H:E  learned  Xfaac  Voffrus  hath  at- 
tributed the  power  of  the  -Grecian 
-mufic,  to  an  exadt  obfervance  of itsmove- 
*nents  in<a  rythmus  fuked  to'fhoie  paffions 
and  afTe&ions  of  the  imind,  -which  'were 
intended 'to  be. excited,  and 'by  which  the 
Greek  mulicians  were  faid  to  have  gained 
fuch  an  abfolute  command  over  them,  that 
they  could  raife,  or  moderate,  or  change 
them  at  their  pleafure ;  but  upon  what 
particular  principles,  or  by  what  rules  the 
rythmus  of  their  melody  was  conducted 
to  attain  this  end,  I  believe  they  have  no 
where  laid  down  with  certainty.  A  treatife 
upon  the  pulfe,  fuppofed  to  have  been 

written 
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written  by  Herophilus,  a  phyfician,  diflin- 
guiflied  all  the  finiple  and  combined  arte- 
rial pulsations  by  the  names  of  the  feveral 
fimple  and  combined  poetic  feet,  which 
in  a  medical  application,  I  am  inclined  to 
think  would  have  its  ufe,  as  I  might  ac- 
quaint Dr.  Hay,  my  phyfician,  -by  letter, 
that  my  pulfe  beats  anapaefts  and;  choriam- 
bufes  alternately,  at  this  very  time  I  am 
writing  to  you ;  what  does  this  portend 
trow  ?  and  that  yefterday  it  danced  iambics, 
with  the  fecondPasOn;  but  this  anecdote 
of  Herophilus  feems  to  intimate,  that  the 
rythmus  of  the  Graecian  melody,  which 
precifely  correfponded  with  that  of  their 
poetry,  (whofe  motions  certainly  have  an 
influence  upon  the  heart)  was  eflablifhed 
upon  the  order  of  its  beats  under  the  agita- 
tion of  different  paffions  ;  and  if. I 'rightly 
understand  him,  Ariftides  Quintilian,  one 
of  the  moil  ingenious  amongft  the  Greek 
mufical  writers,  feems  likewife  to  afcribe 

the 
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the  fame  reciprocal  effects  upon  the  mind 
from  the  arterial  pulfations^  that  the  mind 
produces  upon  the  arteries,  and  to  hint 
that  both  were  to  be  influenced  after  a 
fimilar  manner,  by  an  artificial  movement 
of  the  ry  thmus  in  melody  and  fong :  were 
this  an  eftablifhed  truth,  the  powers  of 
the  Greek  *  muficians  would  no  longer 

be 

*  If  the  Grecian  mufic  in  its  rythmus  copied  the  arterial 
pulfations,  it  might  be  termed,  with  fome  propriety,  in  this 
refpect,  an  imitative  art,  which  mufic  certainly  is  not  in  any- 
other  ;  our  muficians,  it  is  true,  do  fometimes  introduce  an 
imitation,  which  is  properly  thrown  into  the  fymphony,  as 
in  Mr.  Handel's  fong  "  So  cooes  the  Turtle ;"  but  the  beft 
matters  never  attempt  to  touch  the  paflions,  and  to  give  an 
imitation  at  the  fame  time.  If  inftrumental  mufic  then  is 
not  to  be  confidered  aa  an  imitative  art,  or  as  fuch  in  a  very 
low  degree,  this  confequence  follows,  that  it  never  can  be 
applied  with  propriety  to  any  poetical  compofition,  which 
is  purely  defcriptive ;  whereas  almoft  all  our  fonnet  writers 
ieem  to  think  they  never  can  be  too  florid  in  defcription  for 
mufic  ;  or  they  have  attempted  to  be  peftilently  witty  j.  mufic 
indeed  may  be  forced  into  union  with  fuch  poetry,  but  the 

attempt 
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be  fo  very  doubtful ;  but,  for  my  own 
part,  I  mufl  acknowledge  myfelf  an  in- 
fidel with  refpecl:  to  the  wonderful  tales 
of  antient  instrumental  mufic,  and  afcribe 
its  extraordinary  effects,  if  they  ever  were 
produced,  chiefly  to  the  force  of  that  fab- 
lime  poetry  of  which  it  was  the  accom- 
paniment. Inftrumental  mufic,  by  itfelf, 
is  capable  of  inflaming  the  appetites, 
whofe  objects,  in  general,  are  fixed  by  the 
conftitution  of  our  nature,  and  of  exciting 
vague  emotions  of  a  higher  kind  ;  but  I 
believe  it  never  raifes  what  are  properly 
called  paffions  by  its  own  intrinfic  power, 
although  it  hath  a  natural  power  of  allay- 

attempt  to  fet  thefe  painted  odes  to  mufic  with  effe6t,  is 
truly  as  ridiculous  as  to  think  of  playing  a  landfcape  upon 
the  violin.  In  truth,  mufic  is  the  language  of  paffion,  and. 
is  bell  fuited  to  the  ardours  of  devotion,  which  it  heightens 
and  improves,  or  it  is  a  proper  accompaniment  of  the  tender 
affections,  with  which  it  is  in  perfect  harmony,  and  of  which 
it  is  expreflive  ;  but  with  wit  it  can  have  no  connection,  and 
an  epigrammatic  fonnet  is  to  the  laft  degree  abfurd. 

Vol.  I.  L  ing 
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ing  them  when  railed  $  it  may,  indeed, 
excite  emotions ■,  as  I  have  faid,  which  differ 
from pajjion  in  this  refpect,  that  they  do  not 
include  fuch  a  deiire  as  carries  us  out  to 
action  for  want  of  a  determined  object,  but 
an  emotion  feldom  fails  to  grow  into  a 
paffion  whenever  fuitable  objects  prefent 
themfelves,  apparently  worthy  of  our  pur- 
fuit  with  a  probable  expectation  of  acquir- 
ing their  poffeffion  or  enjoyment. 

I  look  upon  inftrumental  mufic,  there- 
fore, as  it  acts  upon  the  nervous  fyftem  in 
exciting  vague  emotions,  in  the  fame  light 
in  which  we  may  consider  the  action  of 
fermented  liquors,  or  of  certain  drugs  and 
medicines  which  difpofe  men  either  to  a 
moral  or  a  vicious  behaviour,  as  objects 
and  circumftances  happen  to  occur  -,  that 
is,  agreeably  to  their  accidental  accompa- 
niments ;  men  are  flufhed  with  infolence, 
indulge  a  vicious  luxury,  or  whilft  they 
Men  to  the  ftrains  of  foothing  melody, 

and 
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and  affociate  with  the  virtuous  and  bene- 
volent, they  find  themfelves  more  difpofed 
to  practice  every  virtue;  but  thefe  worthy 
inclinations  may  go  off,  as  well  as  thofe 
that  are  unfriendly  to  the  focial  affections, 
for  want  of  objects  fuited  to  the  frame  of 
mind  being  offered  at  the  inliant  -,  for  to 
raife  an  emotion  into  a  paffion  we  muft.  be  fo 
circumftanced,  as  to  have  an  object  which 
agrees  with  the  particular  propenfity  excit- 
ed by  the  power  of  melody,  either  actually 
before  us,  or  ftrongly  impreffed  upon  the 
imagination ;  but  thefe  are  accidental  cir- 
cumftances.  It  is  thus  that  fome  perfons, 
under  the  influence  of  ebrity,  are  either 
good  natured  and  charitable,  or  capricious, 
ill  tempered  and  quarrelfome,  they  give 
way  to  luft,  or  cruelty,  or  they  enjoy  the 
tranfports  of  a  virtuous  friendship  and  af- 
fection, as  the  iituation  they  are  placed  in, 
gives  them  an  opportunity  of  indulgence. 
The  pleafure  which  we  receive  from 
mulic  and  poetry,  the  latter  of  which  is 
L  2  properly 
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properly  the  mufic  of  language,  ought  not 
to  be  conlidered  as  their  ultimate  end ; 
delight  is  but  their  fecondary  objeft ;  and 
to  aim  at  this  alone,  or  to  confider  it  as 
principal,  is  to  proftitute  to  a  lower,  what 
were  given  us  for  nobler  and  more  exalt- 
ed purpofes.  Mujic  and.  Poetic  Numbers, 
whilft  they  fweeten  the  labours  of  life  and 
cheer  the  heart,  by  alleviating  its  forrow, 
its  anxiety,  and  cares,  at  the  fame  time 
fhould  be  directed  as  far  as  the  nature  of 
them  will  permit,  to  infpire  the  fentiments 
of  religion  and  virtue.  sre  yelp  ct7rct<rx 
Ttpifytg  jU-£jOC7TToi/,  »T£  T%q  ftvcrtKyg  uvtvj  reXog, 
«AX'  «J  fjiev  iltvxocyuyix  Kara,  to  (rvpfiefivi- 
uo$  6  irpoKUfievos  ^e  97  Trpoq  ccpeTyv  uQsXeioi. 
Arift.  Quint,  b.  11.  Neque  omnis  ob- 
lefratio  culpanda,  neque  Mufices  haee  eft 
finis,  animi  quidem  delinimen  eft  per  ac- 
cidens,  fcopus  vero  propofitus,  virtutis  ad- 
jumentum.  It  mould  be  the  bufinefs  of 
education,  my  dear  Charles,  to  cultivate  the 

ftudy 
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itudy  of  the  polite  arts,  and  even  of  what 
are  called  accomplishments  only,  in  order 
to  heighten  and  improve  the  more  refined 
pleafures  of  the  fenfesj  not  to  accompany 
the  groffer,  (which  too  often  is  the  cafe) 
but  to  act  as  a  balance  againft  their  vio- 
lence and  impetuofity ;  and  in  this  light 
they  deferve  to  be  confidered,  as  more  than 
innocent  and  gentile  amufements,  they 
become  a  rational  employment  and  almofl 
virtues*  Delicacy  of  t aft e>  will,  probably, 
fecure  a  young  man  from  falling  into  mean 
unfocial  vices,  but  almoft  certainly  will 
prevent  a  long  continuance  in  them  >y  his 
ideas  of  beauty,  regularity,  and  harmony, 
will  extend  themfelves  to  manners,  and 
the  fame  principle  that  informs  him 


how  four  fweer  mufic  is 


When  time  is  broke,  and  no  proportion  kept, 

will  naturally  lead  him  to  the  moral  con« 
clufion  of  the  poet 

fo  is  it  in  the  mufic  of  men's  lives* 

L  3  This 
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A  fimilar  fentiment  is  finely  exprefTed  by 
Cicero,  in  his  Offices,  from  a  tranflation 
of  which  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
Shakefpear  received  the  hint.  Take  the 
paffage  entire — Ut  in  Fidibus  aut  tibiis, 
quamvis  paulum  difcrepent*  id  tamen  a 
fciente  animadverti  folet ;  fie  vivendum 
eft  in  vita  ne  forte  quid  difcrepet ;  vel 
miilto  etiam  magis,  quo  major  &  melior 
actionum  quam  fonorum  eft  concentus. 


I  am,  &c. 


LETTER 
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LETTER      XVIII. 


My  Dear  C. 

T  WAS  once  afked  by  a  perfon  who  had 
ft  no  great  fkill  in  mufic,  how  it  comes 
to  pafs  that  we  are  fo  much  pleafed  with 
fome  tunes  above  others.  The  queftion 
from  him  furprized  me;  and  I  was  not 
prepared  to  give  any  fatisfactory  anfwer  to 
it,  more  efpecially  as  it  feemed  to  involve 
another  queftion  at  the  fame  time,  name- 
ly, why  we  are  pleafed  with  mufical  notes, 
or  with  any  fucceflion  of  them  at  all.  To 
get  rid  of  it  for  the  prefent,  I  could  only 
fay,  that  in  the  number  of  thofe  peribns 
who  have  naturally  an  ear  for  mufic,  fome 
might  have  improved  their  mufical  tafte 
more  than  others,  and  rendered  themfelves 
L4  better 


better  judges  of  what  is  elegant ;  why  we 
are  pleafed  with  mufical  notes  at  all  mufl 
be  refolved  into  the  good  pleafure  of  Him. 
who  formed  us.  Reflecting  upon  the  fub- 
jecl:  more  particularly  afterward,  I  con- 
ceived that  the  delight  we  receive  from 
agreeable  melody,  might  be  referred  to 
the  very  fame  principle  which  takes  place 
in  all  the  fine  arts,  namely,  to  our  love  of 
'variety  under  certain  refirifiions,  in  a  fuc- 
ceflion  of  mufical  founds.  How  our  fond- 
nefs  for  variety  operates  under  certain  mo- 
difications, with  refpect  to  lines  and  forms, 
is  finely  explained  by  Mr.  Hogarth  in  his 
Analyfis  of  Beauty  ;  fome  portion  of  va- 
riety is  necefiary  in  every  thing  thatpleafes 
us  j  and  in  melody  the  greater  that  variety 
is,  without  cenfufion,  provided  it  paffes 
in  fucceffion  from  note  to  note  by  concin- 
nous  and  harmonic  intervals,  the  greater 
is  the  pleafure  it  affords  us :  but  the  move- 
ment in  thefe  feveral  paflfages  of  a  tune, 
mufl  likewife  be  neither  too  quick,  nor 

too 
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too  flow  to  render  it  agreeable ;  to  explain 
what  I  mean,  if  the  fucceffion  be  too  quick, 
its  celerity  may  not  fuffer  one  impulfe  or 
vibration  of  the  nerves  to  be  continued 
long  enough  to  produce  its  proper  effect 
upon  the  mind,  before  the  mode  of  it 
being  changed,  it  is  hindered  by  another 
note,  or  a  fucceffion  of  them,  which  may 
have  a  tendency  to  excite  a  different  emo^ 
tion,  and  prevent  the  former  from  com-- 
pleating  what  was  begun.  Again,  if  a 
fucceffion  of  notes  be  too  Jlow,  both  the 
ear  and  the  mind  muft  be  hurt  by  a  con~ 
tinuance  of  the  fame  impreffions  upon  the 
nerves  fpread  over  the  cochlea,  by  the 
ftrokes  with  which  the  malleolus  acts 
upon  the  fame  part  of  the  tympanum,  or 
more  probably,  by  keeping  that  organ  it* 
felf  too  long  upon  the  ftretch  in  expec- 
tancy at  the  fame  pitch  of  tenfion ;  but 
whatever  hurts  the  body  by  a  famenefs  of 
agitation  in  any  manner,  whether  by  im- 

pulfes 
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pulfes  or  vibrations  given  to  the  nerves,  or 
by  a  continuance  of  their  extenfions  at  the 
fame  tone,  muft  produce  correfpondent  dif- 
agreeable  feelings  in  the  foul  itielf,  which 
is  fo  connected  with  the  corporeal  part  of 
us,  that  they  muft  fympathize  with  each 
other,  and  fuffer  or  rejoice  together. 

A  deiire  of  completion  is,  in  all  cafes, 
natural  to  the  human  mind,  which  doth 
not  reft  without  attaining  its  end;  and 
there  is,  moreover,  a  fecret  pleafure  an- 
next  to  every  ftep  of  one  progreffion  to- 
wards it.  We  delight  in  tracing  fuch 
Connections,  and  fuffer  when  they  efcape 
us.  How  uneafy  are  we  at  dropping  a 
jfrngle  link  in  our  moft  trifling  reveries  I 
and  how  diffatisfied  with  what  never  has 
been  finifhed.  Again  in  confldering  any 
thing  as  a  whole,  where  the  connection  of 
its  parts  is  evident  at  jirft  fight,  however 
we  may  commend  the  fimplicity  of  its 
conftruclion,  we  are  not  greatly  delight- 
ed j 
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cd ;  where  we  are  obliged  to  labour  in  the 
difcovery  of  its  conflituent  parts,  or  their 
application  to  a  certain  purpofe,  the  trou^ 
ble  of  it  offends  us  $  and  unlefs  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  importance  to  us,  we  generally  turn 
away  from  it  with  difguft;  but  there  is  a 
fimplicity  with  intricacy,  which  affords 
the  mind  an  agreeable  exercife  without 
fatigue ;  and  whilfl  it  leads  on  the  imagir 
nation  in  an  eafy  chafe,  is  evidently  bring- 
ing us  nearer  to  our  end,  though  by  gentle 
degrees,  with  a  continued  entertainment 
of  variety  and  fatisfadlion.  This  is  what 
Milton  means  by  the  melting  'voice  through 
mazes  running,  a  fmoothly  gliding  from, 
and  balking  of  the  cadence  when  the  ear 
is  prepared  for  its  reception,  fo  as  to  lead 
it  on  in  an  agreeable  fufpence,  till  the  de-r 
fign  of  the  compofer  being  attained,  both 
the  tafte  and  judgment  are  fatisfied  with 
a  full  clofe  upon  the  key  note.  I  might 
add,  that  the  more  unexpected  this  balk- 
ing 
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ing  of  the  cadence,  and  return  to  the  prO- 
greffion  of  the  melody  is,  provided  no 
harlequin  fkips  or  violent  and  unnatural 
changes  from  one  key  to  another  are 
made/  the  greater  is  the  pleafure  we  re- 
ceive from  it.  Upon  this  the  whole  art 
of  carrying  on  the  melody  of  a  fimple  tune 
rnay  be  faid  to  depend,  as  well  as  the  com- 
pofitioh  of  more  laboured  pieces  of  mufic, 
confifting  of  a  variety  of  ■fubjecls,  each  of 
which  mull  be  conducted  after  a  fimilar 
manner,  whilfl  at  the  fame  time  they  are 
united  together  as  a  "whole.  - 1  cannot  help 
tranfcribing  for  you  in  this  letter,  apalfage 
I  have  lately  met  with  in  the  celebrated 
Des  Cartes,  refpecting  the  fubjecl:  I  am 
fpeaking  of:  Amongft  the  objects  of  fenfe, 
he  faith,  that  is  riot  the  mofl  grateful  to  the 
mind  which  is  ?nqfi  eafily  perceived,  nor  that 
on  the  contrary  which  is  apprehended  with 
much  difficulty ;  but  that  which  is  perceiv- 
ed not  Jo  eafily,  as  that  the  natural  defire  of 

purfuit 
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purfuit  {whereby  the  fenfes  are  carried  to- 
wards their  proper  objects)  is  checked  by 
an  immediate  attainment,  nor  yet  fo  hardly, 
as  that  the  fenfes  are  thereby  tired,  and 
finally  we  may  obferve  that  variety  is  the 
moji  grateful  in  all  things.  Certain  I  am, 
that  it  is  the  fource  of  our  delight,  in 
whatever  is  addrefled  to  the  Fancy  or  Ima- 
gination, and  that  it  appears  to  be  the 
great  principle  of  Beauty  in  the  works  of 
Nature. 


I  am, 

Dear  Charles,  your's,  &c. 


LETTER 
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LETTER      XIV* 


Dear  C, 

"j"  F  'you  tire  not  tired  with  the  remarks 
upon  Accent  and  Emphafis,  I  declare 
to  you  that  1  am  fo,  moft  heartily ;  and  I 
forefee  that  this  will  be  a  long  letter  upon 
the  fubject  of  Quantity,  do  what  I  can ; 
but  for  our  mutual  comfort,  it  is  the  laft 
upon  thefe  grammatical  adjuncts  of  found. 
In  every  language  upon  earth,  there  are 
fome  fyllables  capable  of  being  pronounced 
in  a  much  fhorter  time  than  others,  which 
is  owing  either  to  the  number,  or  to  the 
order  of  arrangement,  or  to  the  nature  of 
the  letters  which  compofe  them  -,  and  as 
in  every  thing  where  relation  is  concern- 
ed, there  muft  be  a  ftandard,  to  which 

we 
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we  may  refer  thofe  things,  whofe  degree 
of  relation  we  want  to  afcertain  -,  fhort  and 
long  fyllables  in  any  particular  country, 
were  mutually  referred  to  each  other,  in, 
order  to  determine  their  relative  differ- 
ences 'y  but  no  abfolute  meafure,  either  of 
the  one  or  the  other,  could  poffibly  be 
fixed,  as  that  fyllable  which  is  very  fhort 
in  one  cafe,  might,  from  a  difference  of 
apportion  with  refpecl  to  another  fylla- 
ble, become  longer,  and  vice  versa.  It 
is  farther  to  be  remarked,  that  from  a 
peculiarity  of  organization  in  different  na- 
tions, arifing  from  a  difference  of  habitual 
practice  in  the  ufe  of  their  organs  of  fpeech, 
or  from  fome  other  accidental  varieties  in 
their  formation,  what  is  counted  a  long 
fyllable  in  One  country,  may,  poffibly,  be 
a  fhort  one  in  another  3  becaufe  thofe  con- 
fonants  which  are  fo  difficult  of  utterance 
to  one  people,  as  to  make  a  fyllable  long, 
may  to  another  be  fo  cafy  to  pronounce, 

that 
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that  they  may  fpeak  them  as  fafl  again, 
and  of  courfe  make  the  fame  fyllable  fhort, 
with  reference  to  the  long  fyllables  of 
their  own  language;  or  they  may  be  capable 
of  fpeaking  double  the  number  of  confo- 
nants,  in  the  fame  time,  that  the  natives  of 
another  country  utter  what  they  deem  a 
long  fyllable,  in  which  long  fyllable  there 
may  be,  in  reality,  no  more  than  half  the 
number  of  confonants  employed,  and  from 
hence  it  follows,  that  in  conlidering  the 
poetry  of  any  two  languages,  which  differ 
in  the  ufe  of  more  or  fewer  confonants,  a 
comparifon  is  not  to  be  made  between  the 
long  fyllables  of  one  country,  and  the 
long  fyllables  of  another ;  but  between 
the  powers  of  utterance  and  their  long  and 
fhort  fyllables  in  each  nation  refpeclively, 
and  that  nothing  can  be  more  abfurd  than 
to  think  of  regulating  the  profodial  quan- 
tity, or  length  of  fyllables,  in  one  lan- 
guage, by  the  rules  which  fix  it  in  an- 
other. 

The 
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The  Greeks  and  Romans  meafured  thd 
time  of  a  long  fyllable  by  that  of  two 
fhort  ones  *,  and  this  proportion,  though 
by.  no  means  necerTary,  feems  to  be  ap- 
proved by  all  nations  who  are  acquainted 
with  their  literature. 

The  comparative  length  of  thefe  times 
being  once  fettled,  the  next  ftep  would 
be  to  unite  long  and  fhort  fyllables  into 
metrical  feet,  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  blend 
uniformity  and  variety  together  as  much 
as  poflible,  and  to  determine  the  relative 
value  of  different  feet,  thus  varioufly  con- 
ftructed,  amongft  themfelves;  whilftfome 
were  perfectly  uniform  in  their  times  and 
fyllables,  in  order  to  become  the  means  of 
ffcill  greater  variety,  by  a  judicious  inter- 

*  This  determination  followed  from  their  confidering  a 
fliort  fyllable  as  the  minimum  of  utterance,  fs  th?.t  the  next 
rational  addition  of  time  to  its  continuance,  mull,  of  courfe, 
render  it  duple  of  its  former  length.  See  Auguftin's  Trea- 
tife  on  Mufic,  book  ii.  ch.  iii.  and  Ariftox.  book  i. 

Vol.  I.  M  pofal 
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pofal  of  them  with  others ;  thus  the  aha- 
pasft  and  the  da£tyl,  as  animos  and  car- 
mma  have  each  an  even  number  of  times, 
with  an  odd  number  of  fyllables,  namely, 
four  times  and  three  fyllables ;  the  iambus 
and  trochee,  as  pios  and  serv&t*  have  an 
odd  number  of  times  with  an  even  num- 
ber of  fyllables  ;  the  pyrrhic,  as  deus,  an 
even  number  of  fyllables  with  an  even 
number  of  times ;  the  fpondee,  as  sim- 
plex, hath  an  even  number  of  fyllables, 
with  double  the  number  of  times,  and  the 
feveral  degrees  of  excefs  in  the  times  above 
the  fyllables,  as  likewife  the  precedence  of 
the  long  or  fhort  fyllables  in  each  foot, 
Hill  ferved  to  incfeafe  their  variety,  as 
may  appear  at  the  171ft  and  IJ2&  pages, 
in  which  I  have  given  you  their  feveral 
^  claries. 

It  is  after  this  manner  that  an  artificial 
metre  would  be  eftablifhed  conformable 
to  the  movements  of  natural  founds,  as 

they 
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they  are  adapted  to  exprefs  the  general 
predominant  difpofitions  and  paflions  of 
each  refpeclive  people,  though  fome  par- 
ticular perfons  would  apply  themfelves  to 
ftrike  out  other  meafures,  by  compound- 
ing the  original  feet,  and  excel  in  fuch 
meafures  as  they  were  prompted  to,  by  an 
indulgence  of  their  peculiar  tempers  and 
difpofitions  of  mind.     Thus  the  general 
c  1  ..racier  and  manners  of  each  nation,  as 
they  mufl  greatly  contribute  to  form  its 
language,  fo  every  language  would  con- 
fequently  moft  abound  with  fuch  feet  and 
meafures,  as  were  expreffive  of  the  cha- 
racter, and  manners  of  the  people,  either 
flrong  and  manly,  or  effeminate  and  weak; 
and  it  is  for  this  reafon  that  the  popular 
fongs  in  every  country  as  they  burft  from 
the  heart,  and  are  adapted  to  a  fuitable, 
national  rythmus,  even  exclufive  of  their 
fubjects  and  fentiments,  will  enable  us  to 
form  fome  idea  of  the  natural  inclinations 
M  2  of 
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of  the  inhabitants  :  Ulloa  defcribing  the 
people  upon  the  banks  of  the  Maranon, 
obferves,  that  the  genius  and  tempers  of 
the  Yameo  and  Omaguas  Indians  corre- 
fpond  to  the  difference  of  their  tongues, 
and  that  in  proportion  as  the  difpofitions 
of  the  latter  are  lefs  barbarous  and  violent, 
their  language  is  fofter  and  more  agree- 
able to  the  ear  in  its  movements,  whilfl 
that  of  the  Yameo  Indians  has  a  turbu- 
lence and  harfhnefs  fuited  to  the  intracta- 
bility and  ruggednefs  of  their  manners. 
I  am  afraid  you  would  think  that  I  was 
indulging  a  tafce  for  ridicule,  rather  than 
a  regard  to  ftricl  truth,  if  I  were  to  tell 
you  there  is  a  particular  part  of  London, 
where  the  remarks  above  made  may  be 
exemplified,  without  going  fo  far  as  the 
inland  parts  of  Africa  or  South  America 
to  hunt  for  Indians.  But,  I  affure  you, 
it  was  a  frequent  fource  of  entertainment 
to  me  when  I  lived  ia  town,  in  the  com- 
pany 
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pany  of  a  friend,  who  was  then  a  ftudent 
at  Gray's  Inn,  to  compare  the  language 
of  the  inhabitants  of  this  diftricTt  with  their 
countenances  and  their  manners.  The 
periods  of  the  Englifh  language,  which 
eafily  run  into  iambic  feet,  are  charac- 
teriftic  of  the  genius  of  the  people  in  ge- 
neral, which  is  impetuous,  refolute,  and 
farcaftic ;  and  the  meafure  of  our  poetry 
is,  for  the  moft  part,  iambic,  like  the  old 
ballad  of  Piercy  and  Douglas,  which  is 
alternately  dimeter  iambic,  and  dimeter 
iambic  brachycataleclic ;  as  our  heroic 
verfe  is  trimeter  iambic,  with  the  fame  de- 
ficiency. Again  the  native  gravity  of  the 
Spaniards  is  thought  to  have  raifed  their 
tongue  in  point  of  dignity  and  grandeur, 
by  the  folemnity  of  its  movements  above 
the  other  languages  in  Europe,  and  the 
Hebrew  hath  been  faid  to  be  almoft  wholly 
made  up  of  iambuffes,  fpondees,  anapsils, 
and  moloffi  *,  the  moil  noble  and  gene- 

*  Ariftides  Quint,  book  ii.  p.  98.  Meibom.. 

M  3  rous 
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rous  feet  of  all  others  *,  and  in  a  peculiar 
manner  adapted  to  the  folemnity  of  reli- 
gious worfhip  i  whereas  the  language  of 
Greece  inhabited  by  feveral  petty  nations 
differing  from  each  other  in  their  cli- 
mates, their  foil,  and  their  difpofitions, 
but  united  at  the  fame  time  in  the  love  of 
liberty,  which  calls  forth  every  power  of 
body  and  mind,  had  all  the  poffible  va*- 
riety  of  feet  that  are  requifite  to  any  fpe- 

cies 

*  Thofe  feet  are  confidered  as  mod  manly  and  generous, 
which  have  the  greateft  number  of  times,and  end  inoneormotfe 
long  fyllables  ;  and  thofe,  on  the  contrary,  which  conclude 
with  a  ftiort  fy  liable,  are  confidered  as  effeminate  and  weak, 
except  the  dactyl  and  palimbacchius,  the  latter  of  which  is 
called,  by  Dionyfius,  the  bacchius,  who  reprefents  it  as  ca- 
pable of  infpiring  dignity  and  refpecl,  and  the  former,  as 
peculiarly  elegant  in  profe ;  it  is  to  be  douhted,  however, 
whether  the  merit  of  the  dactyl  is  not  chiefly  owing  to  the 
liability  of  the  fpondee  with  which  it  is  ufually  connected. 

The  fimple  feet  are  no  more  than  four,  the  pyrric,  the  tro- 
chee, (or  choree)  the  iambus,  and  the  fpondee. 

The  trifyllabic  feet  are  eight,  compounded  of  one  of  the 
original  fimple  feet,  and  the  half  of  another,  whofe  times 

are 
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cies  of  poetical  or  profaic  numbers.  The 
appearance  of  liberty,  even  after  they  had 
really  loft  it,  made  it  necerTary  for  them  to 
cultivate  the  arts  of  eloquence  and  perfua- 
fion,  which  prevented  the  corruption  of 
their  genius,  and  continued  them  the  unri- 
valled mailers  of  profaic  and  poetical  com- 
pofition  to  the  age  of  Cicero  and  Horace  -, 
hut  however  excellent  the  tafle  and  abili- 
ties of  thefe  great  men  were,  the  Roman 

are  equal,  that  is,  the  half  of  a  fpqnde?,   or  the  half  of  a 
pyrric. 

By  compounding  each  of  the  four  original  fimple  feet  with 
each,  and  changing  the  order  of  their  fequence,  the  Greeks 
formed  fixteen  tetrafyllabic  feet,  and  again  by  compounding 
the  fecond  order  of  feet  with  the  firft,  they  had  thirty-two 
more,  each  foot  confuting  of  five  fyllables,  and  as  every  thing 
in  which  they  engaged  was  carried  to  a  degree  of  extrava- 
gance, they  compounded  thefe  again,  till  at  laft  the  number 
of  their  metrical  feet  was  not  lefs  than  one  hundred  and 
twenty-four,  every  one  of  which  they  pretended  had  a  pecu- 
liar power  either  in  regulating  or  exciting  fome  paflion  or 
affeclion  of  the  mind.  I  mall  fubjoin  a  fcheme  of  the  three 
fit  St  claflfes,  from  whence  you  may  form  an  idea  of  the  other. 

M  4.  language 
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language  was  ftubborn  and  inflexible,  and 
their  metre  requiring  an  emphatic  found 
fometimes  upon  the  laft  fyllable  of  a  word, 
which  their  pronunciation  did  not  pro- 
perly allow,  (the  ill  efFecl:  of  which  was 
not  to  be  compenfated  by  any  tranfpofi- 
tion  of  the  order  of  the  words)  this  defect 
inevitably  fpoiled  their  numbers,  and  gave 
them  an  air  of  ftiffnefs  which  even  the 
prejudice  of  cuftom,  could  not  reconcile 
to  a  Roman  ear :  feveral  inftances  of  this 
might  be  given  from  the  writers  of  Latin 
poetry,  but  the  eft  hederae  vis,  &  patruae 
verbera  linguae,  in  the  xiith  ode  of  the  3d 
book  of  Horace,  will  fufHciently  point  out 
to  you  what  I  mean.  There  are,  how- 
ever, many  other  cafes  where  the  Romans 
in  placing  their  accuftomed  ftroke  of  em- 
phafis,  (as  it  appears  at  leaft  to  me)  could 
hardly  avoid,  in  fome  degree,  injuring  the 
rythmus,  though  the  quantity  of  a  word 
was  not  violated  by  it  fo  as  to  alter  the 

metre : 
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metre':  how  they  managed  the  pronunc- 
iation in  thefe  cafes,  I  do  not  pretend  to 
fay;  it  is  plain  from  Quintillian,  1.  12, 
chap.  x.  [who,  by  the  way,  confounded 
the  acute  accent  with  the  long  quantity.] 
that  they  conlidered  the  thing  as  an  im- 
perfection in  their  language ;  and  proba- 
bly the  rythmus  may  be  more  capable  of 
elegance  in  every  tongue,  as  the  prolong- 
ed emphafis  which  the  fame  author  feems 
to  have  confounded  with  the  effect  of  the 
circumflex,    mofl    frequently    coincides 
with  the  naturally  long  quantity  ;  but  if 
this  be  the  cafe,  as  I  pre  fume  it  to  be, 
it  evidently  mows  the  abfurdity  of  fome 
modern  innovations  in  our  own,  by  thro  Wr- 
ing the  emphatic  flroke  as  far  back  as 
poiTible,  without  any  regard  to  the  time 
of  the  fyllable  to  which  we  apply  it,  as 
upon  the  nrfr,  fyllable  of  the  word  re- 
fractory ;  and  we  may,  poffibly,  in  a  few 
years  come  to  pronounce  repugnant,  and 

words 
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words  of  like  conftruction,  after  the  fame 
manner,  thus  offering  a  violence  to  na- 
tural pronunciation  which  mull  hurt  the 
melody  of  our  language,  without  any  ad- 
vantage being  fo  much  as  pretended  *. 

*  There  are  but  few  words  whofe  fyllables  may  not  be 
reduced  to  fome  one  of  the  metrical  feet.  Pedes  autem  qui 
fyllabam  longam  in  initio  habent  et  in  brevia  definunt  tem- 
pora,  motus  habent  imbecilles,  minimeq;  ririles }  contra- 
rium  verb  fit  in  illis  pedibus  qui  in  longum  definunt  tempus : 
et  quidem  quanta  remotior  a  principio  Pedis,  Jit  fyllaba  longa, 
feu  feriens,  tantt  fortiores  motus,  quant o  vero  eadara  pro- 
pior  initio,  tanto  minus  ponderis  &  gravitatis  habit.  You 
will  confult  Voflius  de  viribus  Rythmi,  page  74,  whofe  ear, 
with  refpecT:  to  quantity,  was  very  accurate,  though  he  was 
entirely  unacquainted  with  the  powers  of  accent,  and  proba- 
bly incapable  of  diftinguiming  the  nice  differences  of  tune, 
which  is  no  very  uncommon  cafe  with  fome  of  our  muficiaas 
fey  profeffion,  who,  neverthelefs,  are  good  timifts. 
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t  have  added  a  few  EXAMPLES   of 
ENGLISH   MEASUkES. 

Iambic  Dimeter. 
Defcend  |  ye  Nine  |  defcend  |  Snd  sing 

Trochaic  cataleclic  Dimeter. 
By  the  |  ftreams  that  |  ever  |  flow  | 

Iambic  Dimeter. 
To  drive  J  the  deer  |  with  hound  |  and  horn| 

■  Iambic  Dimeter  brachycataleBic* 
Earl  Perjcy  took  |  his  way  | 

'Trimeter  Iambic  br  achy  cat  ale  clic. 
Afhepiherd'sb6y|he  seeksjao  bet|tername| 

Trimeter  Iambic  brachycataleBic,  with 

the  firfl  Foot  daily  lie. 

Full  many  |  a  gem  |  of  purjeft  ray  |  serene 

Trochaic  Dimeter \ 
Take  the  |  blifs  the  |  Gods  pr6|vlde  thee. 

Every  language  muft  neceflarily  have  long  and  fliort  fylla- 
bles  refolvable  into  the  metrical  feet :  The  variety  of  our 
numbers  is  much  greater  than  is  commonly  fuppofed,  and 
their  effects  both  upon  the  ear  and  the  heart  are  not  lefs 
ftriking  than  thofe  of  the  Antients  ;  but  I  would  advife  you 
not  to  oppofe  fcholaftic  prejudices,  in  favour  of  the  fuperior 
powers  and  excellencies  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  poetic 
meaiures. 

It 
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It  hath  been  faid  that  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  divided  all  the  fyllables  of  their 
refpective  languages  into  long  and  fhort, 
in  the  general  rules  for  compofition,  both 
in  verfe  and  profe,  and  fuppofed  the  fhort 
fyllable  to  confift.  only  of  one  meafure  of 
time,  and  the  long  fyllable  of  two ;  but 
ftill  thofe  perfons  who  confidered  the  fub- 
ject  with  greater  accuracy,  made  a  dis- 
tinction between  one  long  fyllable  and 
another  long  fyllable ;  and  again  between 
two  fhort  fyllables  giving  more  than  one 
meafure  of  time  to  a  fhort  fyllable  in  fome 
fituations  or  circumftances  yet  lefs  than 
two,  and  lefs  than  two  meafures  or  times 
to  fome  long  fyllables  yet  more  than  one, 
and  thefe  they  called  irrational  times,  not 
being  reduceable  to  any  certain  ratio,  as 
they  are  defcribed  by  Dionyfius,  feci;,  xi. 
and  by  the  mufical  authors  which  have 
come  down  to  us.     Xpovog  o  raf  jmv  (3px- 

%IQQ  pOCKpCTSpOS    TV    OS  ftttKpOU  \k%(T(T(jOV  UTTXp" 
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%tov9  ottoctu  of   sgiv   ika&frw,  vj  f^st^cov,    0106 
To,  Xoyu  tTvBtt  GV<ra'7rodQTov9   g£  mutx  r&r  <ruu* 
@sfiy%-o~logy   aXoyog  \%hr$>i\.       Temp  US  brevi 
longius,  at  minus  longo  quod  lit  ^   pne 
quanto  autem  fit  minus  vel  majus  certa 
quippe   ratione   difficile    eft  redditu    ex 
hoc  ipfo  accidente  irrationale  vocatur. 
See  Bacchius's  Accountof  Rythmus.  One 
cau-fe  of  this  difference  in  the  length  of 
fyllables  of  the  fame  denomination,  which 
is  not  indeed  affigned  by  thefe  writers, 
appears  frequently  to  be  owing  to  the  time 
which  is  neceffarily  employed  after  finifh- 
ing  one  fyllable,  to  adapt  the  organs  of 
fpeech  to  begin  another,  and  which  muft 
be  more  or  lefs,  as  the  fecond  begins  with 
a  letter  of  the  fame,  or  of  a  different  organ, 
to  that  which  ended  the  firfl  -,  thus  if  the 
firft  fyllable  of  a  word  clofes  with  n,  and 
the  next  begins  with  t,  as  in  con-tu-max, 
after  the  voice  ends  the  firft  fyllable  con, 
the  tongue  is  ready  placed  to  pronounce 

the 
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the  /,  only  by  letting  the  air  fuddenly 
down  from  the  roof  of  the  rnouth  where 
it  had  confined  it  -,  but  if  inftead  of  the 
word  contumax  we  take  the  word  con- 
fabulor,  after  pronouncing  the  firft  fylla- 
ble,  con,  the  tongue  is  to  be  withdrawn, 
and  the  lower  lip  adapted  to  the  upper 
teeth  before  we  are  prepared  to  found  the 
fecond  fyllable,  and  for  this  reafon  we 
muft  dwell  longer  upon  con  in  the  fecond 
cafe,  than  in  the  firft,  although  in  either 
fituation  con  is  to  be  confidered  as  a  long 
fyllable :  thus  again  vul  in  vultis  is  not 
fo  long  as  vul  in  vulpes,  and  vel  in  vellus 
not  fo  long  as  the  firft  fyllable  of  vultis 
or  vulpes.  It  is  thus  in  fhort  fyllables, 
li  in  aliter  is  fhorter  than  li  in  aliquis,  da 
in  pallida,  before  two  confonants,  even 
in  a  following  word,  as  fpectra,  is  not  fo 
fhort  as  if  the  next  word  had  begun  with 
a  fingle  confonant,  and  it  would  be  fhorter 

ftill, 
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/till,  if  that  fingle  one  .  we're  a  liquid  *  i 
what  effects  mull  an  attention  to  the 
rythmus  of  a  compofition  have  produced 
among  the  Greeks,  whofe  genius  was 
equal  to  the  delicacy  of  their  tafte,  and 
the  diligence  of  their  enquiry  into  thefe 
minutiae  of  elegance  ;  for  it  is  to  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  different  length  of  fylla- 
bles  of  the  fame  denomination  refpected 
rythmus  chiefly,  and  that  as  verfe  could 
fubfift,  though  thefe  irrational  times  were 
not  regarded,   fo  grammatical  accuracy 

*  If  we  attend  to  the  obfervation  above  made,  we  ftiall 
find  that  the  difference  between  a  rough,  and  a  fmooth  flow- 
ing ftyle,  depends  greatly  upon  the  writers  negleft  of  this 
circumftance,  or  upon  his  natural  or  fcientific  obfervance  of 
it }  as  the  effect  of  reading,  I  mean  the  delicacy  or  force  of 
uttering  fome  fentences,  depends  upon  one's  giving  the  little 
more  or  the  little  lefs  to  fome  fyllables,  not  only  of  tune  but 
of  time,  than  is  precifely  juft  :  that  is,  upon  thofe  undefined 
able  irrational  differences  between  the  exactly  true  and  fal'fe 
meafurement  of  either,  after  the  fame  manner  as  we  feel  it 
does  in  a  mere  mufical  performance. 

was 
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was  fufficient  to  render  a  profe  compo- 
fition  clear,  without  any  regard  being  had 
to  the  rythmus  of  it  at  all ;  and,  indeed, 
where  too  great  an  attention  is  paid  to  it, 
a  writer  not  unfrequently  prefers  a  worfe 
expreffion  to  a  better  for  the  fake  of  found, 
and  enervates  the  confutation  of  his  pe- 
riods by  rendering   them  too   delicate; 
like  thofe  over  fond  mothers  who  facriflce 
the  health  of  their  daughters  to  the  defirc 
of  making  them  fine  fhapes,  et  tametli 
bona  naturaeft  reddunt  curatura  Junceas; 
but  ftill  a  middle  way  is  to  be  obferved, 
becaufe  though  perfpkuity  might  be  ob-< 
tained  without  much  regard  to  rythmus, 
yet  the  charm  of  grace  and  fir engtk  united 
together  would  be  wanting  where  it  is 
entirely  neglected.     An  apt  difpojition  of 
the  parts  of  any  fubje5l>  fo  as  to  form  an 
agreeable  whole ',  feems  to  be  a  pretty  good 
general  definition  of  rythmus  whatever  it  is 
applied  to ;  and  in  the  ftructure  of  a  pe- 
riod, as  the  foot  conlifls  in  a  certain  num- 
Vol.  L  N  ber 
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ber  and  arrangement  of  duly  proportioned 
Syllables,  fo  rythmus  confifts  in  a  certain 
number  and  arrangement  of  duly  propor- 
tioned feet  j  and  to  carry  on  the  metaphor, 
may  be  confidered  as  the  air  and  gait  both 
of  poetry  and  profe.  Two  or  three  hexa- 
meter verfes,  confifting  only  of  fpondees, 
except  their  fifth  feet,  and  each  foot  ter- 
minating a  word,  may  be  offered  as  an  ex- 
ample of  returning  metre  or  verfe,  which 

would  offend  inflead  of  giving  us  pleafure. 

i 

Without  a  proper  rythmus,  the  metre 
would  be  juft,  but  the  figure  of  a  mummy 
with  its  legs  clofed,  and  the  arms  flick- 
ing to  its  fides,  would  be  as  agreeable  an 
object  to  the  eye,  as  this  mere  juxta- 
pojition  of  metrical  feet  would  be  to  the 
ear.  Uniformity  with  variety  mould  "be 
confulted,  by  uniting  the  fyllables  of 
feparate  words,  fo  as  to  interweave,  or 
blend  them  into  one  metrical  foot,  as  in 
musa  mini  the  dactylic  foot  connects  the 
two  words,  and  links  them  together.    A 

due 
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due  fcquence  of  dactyls  and  fpondees  is, 
perhaps,  the  leaft  thing  that  is  required 
in  the  conflruction  of  an  elegant  heroic 
verfe ;  and  as  variety,  which  is  one  fource 
of  beauty,  is  always  moil  finking  when  it 
is  fupported  by  uniformity,  fo  uniformity 
alone  never  fails  to  difguft  either  the  eye 
or  the  ear  when  it  is  not  blended  with 
fome  portion  of  variety. 

A  duly  varied  fuccejjion  of  metrical  feet, 
is  the  proper  definition  of  what  is  ufually 
called  rythmus,  with  regard  to  profaic  lan~ 
guage  as  well  as  verfe ;  but  it  appears  from 
the  more  general  definition  above  given, 
that  rythmus,  in  an  extended  fenfe,  may  be 
applied  to  painting,  ftatuary,  architecture, 
gardening,  &c.  for  which  we  have  the 
authority  of  the  antients,  [Arift.  Quintil. 
b.  i.]  When  the  limbs  of  a  ftatue,  the 
objects  in  a  picture,  or  the  members  of  a 
building  were  duly  proportioned  and  dif- 
pofed  with  elegance,  they  were  faid  to 
N  2  have 
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have  a  good  rythmus ;  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  but  that  all  the  fine  arts  would 
receive  confiderable  advantage  from  its  be- 
ing fludied  as  a  general  principle ;  though 
rhetoric,  poetry,  dancing,  and  mufic  are 
its  peculiar  provinces ;  for  a  compleat  idea 
of  it,  as  applied  to  language,  I  would  re- 
fer you  to  Dionyfius  on  the  ftructure  of 
language,  who  makes  the  elegance  and 
force  of  a  period  to  depend  lefs  upon  the 
choice  of  the  words  which  compofe  it, 
than  upon  their  order  and  arrangement, 
and  compares  its  power  to  that  of  Mi- 
nerva in  the  OdyfTey,  who  fometimes 
gives  her  heroe  the  appearance  of  a  poor 
decrepid  old  man,  and  at  others  heightens 
the  native  dignity  of  his  perfon  with  all 
the  charms  of  manly  beauty  and  grace- 
fulnefs;  after  the  fame  manner,  a  bad 
rythmus,  he  obferves,  gives  meannefs  and 
deformity  to  the  fentiment  itfelf,  whereas 
a  good  one  raifes  and  ennobles  it,  and  we 

are 
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,are  frequently  furprized  to  find  the  fame 
thought  have  fuch  a  different  effect  upon 
the  mind,  according  as  the  language  in 
which  it  is  conveyed  differs  merely  in  this 
refpect. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  circumflances 
which  conftitute  the  agreeablenefs  of 
rythmus  and  verfe  when  brought  toge- 
ther, are  as  follow,  In  the  firft  place  it  is 
requifite  there  mould  be  a  due  adjoinment 
of  long  and  fhort  fyllables,  in  compofing 
the  metrical  feet.  Secondly,  a  variety  in 
each  foot  arifing  from  its  number  of  times, 
compared  with  the  number  of  fyllables 
of  which  it  confifts,  due  regard  being  had 
likewife  to  what  are  called  the  irrational 
times,  whofe  proportions  are  not  capable 
of  being  precifely  afcertained. 

Thirdly,  A  variety  which  arifes  from 

the  order  of  fequence,  refpecling  the  long 

and  fhort  fyllables  of  thofe  feet  in  which 

the  number  of  times  are  equal,  as  of  the, 

N  3  iambus 
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iambus  and  the  trochee,  which  have  each 
three  times,  the  firft  fyllable  of  the  iambus 
containing  only  one  time  and  its  latter 
two,  whereas  the  firft  fyllable  of  the  trochee 
contains  two  times,  and  the  latter  only 
one. 

In  the  fourth  place,  the  adjoinment  of 
accordant  feet:  which  muft  be  done  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  to  produce  the  utmoft 
variety  in  the  mixture  of  them,  confid- 
ently with  weaker  feet  being  fupported 
by  the  ftronger j  and,  laftly, 

A  blending  together  of  the  feveral  parts 
of  each  metrical  foot,  and  uniting  them  in 
different  words,  fo  as  to  form  them  into 
a  whole  by  a  due  adjoinment  and  union, 
and  not  merely  a  bringing  the  entire  feet 
together,  each  in  a  difr.inc"t  word,  like 
beads  upon  a  firing. 

I  mufr.  own  it  does  not  appear  to  me  an 
affair  of  any  great  importance,  after  what 
manner  we  pronounce  a  language  which 

exifts 
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cxifts  no  where  at  prefent  but  in  books  5 
as  the  means  only  of  conveying  fcience, 
precife  accuracy,  in  this  refpect,  is  not 
abfolutely  neceflary,  for  as  much  as  the 
learned  of  different  countries  can  do  with- 
out it ;  we  mould  endeavour,  it  is  true, 
to  obferve  uniformity  of  pronunciation, 
and  to  violate  the  quantity  of  fyllables  as 
little  as  poffible,  where  a  knowledge  of 
their  quantity  can  be  obtained,  which  I 
fuppofe  may  be  known  in  general ;  not- 
withstanding which,  if  the  antients  could 
be  raifed  from  the  grave,  they  would  pro- 
bably be  incapable  of  understanding  their 
own  tongues  as  we  Ipeak  them  at  prefent, 
for  by  mifplacing  either  the  emphafis  or 
accent,  by  the  railing  fome  fyllables  too 
high,  or  letting  the  voice  link  too  low  in 
their  utterance,  by  confounding  the  em- 
phafis. and  acute  accent  together,  or  by 
negle&ing,  in  many  cafes,  the  due  dif- 
tinctien  between  a  long  and  fhort  fyllable, 
N  4  according 
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according  to  our  manner  of  pronouncing 
them,  or  by  an  error  in  the  powers  of 
fome  letters  *,  we  almoft  entirely  alter  the 
whole  found  of  the  words.  The  ears  of 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  were  +  hard  to 

be 

•  The  antients,  for  inftance,  pronounced  the  V  like  aW, 
except  at  the  beginning  of  a  word,  as  pavo,  the  peacock, 
was  called  pawo,  which  is  expreflive  of  its  fquall ;  j  at  the 
beginning  of  a  word  was  pronounced  not  as  we  utter  it  in 
Jacob,  but  like  a  d  and  g  foft,  as  In  fome  diftri&s  the  wortf 
juice ;  and  as  it  is  by  no  means  clear  after  what  manner  they 
pronounced  the  vowels  e,  i,  and  a,  of  courfe  the  utterance 
of  their  dipthongs  are  lefs  certain  and  determinate,  all  which 
varieties  muft  render  our  manner  unintelligible. 

f  I  was  ftruck  the  other  day  with  a  queftion  from  a  per- 
fon  unacquainted  with  any  thing  more  than  the  found  of  the 
learned  languages,  Which  of  the  tivo,  in  my  opinion,  was 
fweeter  to  the  ear,  the  Greek  or  the  Latin?  My  anfwer  was 
immediately  given,  without  the  leaft  hefitation,  as  I  did  not 
expeft  a  return  to  it,  That  the  Greek  ivas  /aid  to  he,  by  far, 
the  more  agreeable ;  but  why,  replied  the  queftionift,  did  I 
rely  upon  hearfay  ;  why  could  I  not  depend  upon  the  deter- 
mination of  my  own  judgment,  in  this  cafe  ?  and  if  the 
Gfeek  was  really  the  fweeter  language,  how  happened  it 

that 
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be  pleafed,  and  with  all  thefe  offences 
againft  their  rules  of  fpeaking,  we  may- 
conclude  they  would  be  difgufted  as  well 
as  uninformed  -?  but  when  it  is  given  as 

that  the  moft  predominant  found  in  it  was  that  of  K,  which 
could  not  certainly  be  reckoned  in  the  number  of  the  moft 
mufical  letters,  and  that  fo  many  words  feemed   to  be  ter- 
minated by. the  letter  N,  but  very  few  with  vowels,  like  the 
Italian.     I  was  not  prepared  to  give  a  farther  anfwer ;   and 
upon  looking  into  my  edition  of  Hederic's  Lexicon,  1  found 
(if  I  am  not  miftaken)  more  than  fixty  pages  of  it  rilled  with 
words  whofe  initials  were  either  K  or  3,  that  is  K  or  K  S, 
•r  X  pronounced  hard,  a  vaft  proportion  of  difagreeablc 
founds  befides,  the  frequent  occurrences  of  thefe  letters  as 
medials  or  finals,  whilft  there  was  not  more  than  a  third  part 
of  the  number  of  words  beginning  with  the  fweeteft  of  the 
liquids,     A.     And  with  refpeft  to  N  final  preceded   by 
QlLtycty  which  was  objected,  I  had  no  apology  to  make, 
as  I  could  not  but  immediately  recolleft  the  remarkable  fre- 
quency of  this  nafal  termination,  with  the  rule  omnis  geni- 
tivus  pluralis  definit  perpetuo  in  coV>    upon  which  I  found 
myfelf  inclined  to  give  a  preference,  in  point  of  foftnefs,  to 
the  Roman  language  :  but  this  remains  a  matter  yet  unfet- 
tled  in  my  own  mind,  and  when  it  is  determined,  it  wilJ  be 
moft  prudent,  perhaps,  not  to  divulge  my  opinion. 

an 
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an  inftance  of  their  extreme  delicacy  of 
ear,  that  an  actor  would  have  been  hhTed, 
who  in  repeating  a  verfe  mould  have  made 
the  leaft  miftake  in  the  quantity  of  a  (in- 
gle fyllable  by  pronouncing  it  too  fhort, 
or  by  giving  it  a  longer  time  than  was 
legitimate,  we  feem  to  attribute  more 
critical  merit  to  them  in  general,  upon  this 
account,  than  the  fact  deferves  :  for  their 
mufical  notes  being  ufually  adapted  to  the 
quantity  of  the  fyllables  to  which  they 
were  fet,  (though  we  learn  from  Diony- 
fius,  of  HalicarnafTus,  feci:,  xi. '*  that  they 
were  not  always)  and  the  time  being 
beaten  upon  the  ftage,  they  had  a  ftandard 
to  refer  to,  which  the  dulleft  ear  could 

*  In  the  inftance  this  author  has  taken  from  Euripides, 
in  my  opinion  the  mufician  gave  a  proof  of  his  judgment 
and  tafte  in  departing  from  the  eftablimed  accent  and  quan- 
tity, and  fetting  <r7yoc  (rTyoc  Xewcov  at  the  fame  pitch  of 
voice,  and  as  we  may  infer  from  the  expreflion,  to  notes  of 
the  fame  length, 

not 
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not  pombly  miftake.  How,  and  in  what 
manner  they  diftinguifhed  between  a  long 
fyllable  and  a  fhort  one  in  ordinary  con- 
verfation,  where  the  letters  which  com- 
pofe  them  are  the  fame,  is  a  matter  too  we 
are  not  perhaps  fufficiently  informed  in, 
but  if  from  the  nature  of  a  fhort  vowel  the 
following  confonant  fucceeded  fo  quick  as 
to  be  pronounced  with  it,  the  difference 
would  have  been  as  readily  perceived  by 
them,  as  it  is  in  many  cafes  with  us  :  In 
Englifh  in  the  word  confider  the  i  is  fhort, 
and  we  pronounce  it  together  with  the  d. 
In  the  word  decifive  the  firfl  i  is  long, 
and  is  therefore  feparated  from  the  fol- 
lowing s,  doiimdfr  ifeun,  and  there  might 
be  a  fimilar  diftinction  between  words  of 
the  fame  contraction  amongft  the  Ro- 
mans, as  between  po|pulus  the  poplar, 
and  pop|ulus  the  people;  but  whether  this 
was,  or  was  not  the  practice,  I  mufl  leave 
0  the  decifion  of  the  learned.     That  the 

pronun- 
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pronunciation  of  the  firft  fyllable  in  each 
word  was  different  I  have  no  fort  of 
doubt  *. 

I  mall  conclude  what  I  have  to  fay 
upon  quantity,  with  obferving,  that  the 
difficulty,  or  eafe,  or  elegance  of  pronun- 
ciation is  not  the  fole  caufe  of  the  rela- 
tive eftablifhed  length  and  fhortnefs  of 
fyllables,  for  many  words  may  be  im- 
ported by  a  commerce  with  neighbouring 
nations,  which  will  retain  the  original 
native  quantity  of  their  fyllables,  though 

*  You  will  obferve,  my  dear  Charles,  that  the  fyllable 
may  be  a  long  one,  though  its  vowel  is  properly  fhort,  for 
the  fecond  fyllable  in  the  word  confider  is  long,  or  otherwife 
we  mould  pronounce  it  consider,  whereas  the  voice  dwells 
upon  ir,  and  it  is  uttered  in  the  fame  manner  as  if  the  d  were 
doubled,  and  it  was  written  confidder.  A  long  and  a  fhort 
vowel  in  the  primitive  language,  which  I  conceive  to  have 
been  the  Hebrew,  have  no  other  difference  I  believe  of  pro- 
nunciation, than  what  arifes  from  an  adherence  to  the 
confonant  which  fucceeds,  or  a  feparation  from  it  fo  as  to 
clofe  the  fyllable, 

not 
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not  exactly  agreeable  to  the  rules  of 
quantity  with  the  people  where  they  are 
introduced,  and  this  long  after  their  ori- 
ginal introduction,  as  foreign  words  is  for- 
gotten. The  fame  thing  obtains  in  words 
derived  only  from  other  languages,  though 
altered  in  fome  refpects  agreeably  to  the 
genius  of  that  with  which  they  are  incor- 
porated :  thus  Pyramis  was  probably  an 
^Egyptian  word  with  a  Greek  termina- 
tion, the  firft  fyllable  of  which  retained 
its  original  long  quantity,  and  many  ex- 
amples of  the  like  kind  might,  probably, 
be  collected. 

It  would  contribute  not  a  little  to  faci- 
litate the  attainment  of  our  pronunciation 
to  foreigners,  and  at  the  fame  time  to 
render  it  more  uniform  amongft  ourfelves, 
if  characters  were  placed  over  the  vowels 
to  point  out  fuch  as  adhere  in  utterance 
to  a  following  confonant,  and  to  diflin- 
guifh  fuch  as  are  feparated  from  it,  that 
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is,  to  mark  the  long  vowels  from  the  fhort 
ones ;  and  in  teaching  the  elements  of  our 
language,  fyllables  ought  never  to  be  di- 
vided inconfiftently  with  the  eftablifhed 
length  of  their  vowels,  according  to  the 
cuftomary  manner  of  the  beft  fpeakers* 
except  when  the  etymology  of  a  word 
haply  requires  it. 


I  am, 


My  dear  C,  &c. 


LETTER 


[  at  ] 


LETTER      XX. 


My  Dear  C. 

^TT*  H  E  rules  of  accentuation,  and  for 
■*■  determining  the  *  quantity  or  length 
of  fyllables  in  Greek,  are  fo  many,  all 
together,  and  in  moft  grammars  fo  per- 
plexed, that  it  will  require  a  confiderable 
portion  of  your  time  to  obtain  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  them ;  and  the  learned  are 
not  clear  with  refpect  to  their  application 
in  a  number  of  inftances.  The  laws  of 
the  Greek  profody  notwithstanding,  feem 
to  have  been  lefs  ftrictly  obferved  than 

*  Limiting  the  quantity  of  a  fyllable  to  its  time  only, 
feems  to  be  an  inaccuracy,  for  the  quantity  of  it  confifts  in 
a  certain  portion  of  tune  and  time  together,  whilft  we  utter 
it  with  a  given  tone  and  emphafis. 

thofe 
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thofe  of  the  Latin;  the  dialectic  diffe- 
rences of  their  tongues  afforded  them 
great  latitude^  and  that  almofr,  infinite 
variety  of  meafures  which  they  invented, 
was  another  fource  of  poetic  licenfes.  To 
be  more  particular;  the  elifion  of  dne 
vowel  before  another,  in  different  words, 
might  or  might  not  be  obferved  at  the 
difcretion  of  the  poet ;  one  vowel  imme- 
diately before  another  in  the  fame  word, 
did  not  always  determine  a  fyllable  to  be 
fhort ;  and  nothing  is  more  frequent  than 
for  a  fhort  vowel  before  two  confonants, 
if  thefe  confonants  could  begin  a  word, 
to  be  ufed  as  a  fhort  fyllable;  again,  the 
double  vowels  y  and  «,  that  is  to  fay, 
ee  and  00  were  often  confidered  as  fhort 
vowels,  in  oppofition  to  a  rule  founded  ex- 
prefsly  upon  the  natural  powers  of  fpeech  ; 
and  how  this  was  to  be  reconciled  with 
their  grammatical  principle,  that  a  fhort 
vowel  was  the  minimum  of  utterance, 

muft 
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muft  be  left  to  the  critics,  for  if  ofiinpov 
neceffarily  required  one  time^  to  psycc, 
which  was  a  double  optxpov,  mult,  of 
courfe,  take  up  two  ;  and  the  fame  may 
be  faid  of  the  v\  or  the  double  g.  Dip- 
thongs  certainly  could  not  be  pronounc- 
ed fo  quick  as  fingle  vowels,  let  the  founds 
of  their  refpeclive  vowels  be  blended 
together  ever  fo  intimately,  and  yet  the 
dipthongs  on,  eit  oi,  and  vi>  were  often 
ufed  as  fhort  vowels.  I  mail  only  give  one 
example  from  Homer  and  Theocritus, 
of  the  ellipfe  being  difregarded,  and  of 
an  ut  and  the  dipthong  01,  being  ufed  as 
fhort  vowels. 

Hpsrepco    hi  otxu  tv  Ap  yzi  ryXoQi  7T<zTpvig. 

Homer. 
*<T  tyi/u  7roTSpov  TiQvctKotfAZt;,   v,  £coo]  lifts?. 

Theocritus. 

The  judicious  Dr.  Clark,  in  his  edition 

of  Homer,  hath  fhewn,  that  moft  of  the 

Vol.  I.  O  poetic 
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poetic  licenfes  were  limited  within  certain 
determinate  bounds,  and  applied  under 
certain  circumftances  only. 

A  Thefaurus  Grascae  Poefeos  hath  been 
publiihed  within  thefc  few  years,  after  the 
manner  of  your  Latin  Gradus,  by  a  gen- 
tleman of  very  great  learning  and  abili- 
ties, to  which  is  prefixed,  a  chapter  on 
the  Quantity  of  fyllables,  which  from  the 
character  of  the  author,  I  mould  fuppofe 
to  be  more  perfect,  as  well  as  more  com- 
pendious, than  any  treatife  upon  the  fub- 
ject  yet  written  $  the  book  was  lent  me 
for  a  few  days  only,  and  I  could  do  no 
more  than  look  over  it  in  a  very  curfory 
manner;  it  has  laid  a  noble  foundation 
for  a  more  compleat  work,  and  I  am 
amazed  one  man  could  do  fo  much ;  but 
I  have  been  told  by  a  perfon  who  has 
known  him  feveral  years,  that  he  is  in- 
defatigable. The  chapter  I  fpeak  of,  is 
part  of  a  DifTertation  de  Re  metrica  Grae- 

corum, 
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coram,  comprized  in  about  ten  quarto 
pages  of  it,  including  a  great  number  of 
learned  and  ufeful  notes.  His  opinion, 
concerning  accents,  is  the  fame  with  his 
friend  Mr.  Fofter's,  and  he  apologizes 
for  a  general  omirlion  of  the  accentual 
marks  throughout  the  work,  by  telling 
his  readers,  that  as  it  Was  compiled  for 
thofe  who  have  already  made  a  progress 
in  Greek,  fuch  perfons  mud  know  the 
firft  general  rule  of  accentuation,  that  if 
the  laft  fy liable  of  a  word  be  long,  the 
acute  accent  muft  be  upon  the  penulti- 
mate, and  ifjhort,  upon  the  antepenul- 
timate, mould  the  word  confifl  of  more 
than  two  fyllables.  The  foundation  of 
this  rule  I  conjecture  to  be,  that  it  is 
eafier  to  let  the  voice  fall,  upon  a  long 
fyllable,  than  upon  a  fhort  one,  as  it  feels 
a  fort  of  repofe  in  dwelling  upon  it,  after 
being  intended,  and  it  gives,  moreover,  a 
great  distinction  to  the  word fo  accented; 
O  2  whereas 
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whereas  the  voice  is  carried  forward  almofl 
inftantly  when  it  defcends  upon  a  fhort 
fyllable,  and  would  mix  its  found  with 
that  of  the  fucceeding  word,  if  the  fhort 
fyllabie,  upon  which  it  falls  after  inten- 
fion,  were  the  laft  fyllable  of  the  word  fo 
acuted,  as  Xoyog  Ipou,  and  if  the  follow- 
ing word  in  fuch  circumftances  mould 
happen  to  be  a  monofyllable,  it  would 
not  have  any  accentual  mark  over  it,  but 
be  conlidered  as  part  of  that  preceding,  as 
fiuhXe  pot  to  /3</3a/oi/,  throw  me  the  book, 
A  fimilar  reft  is  given  to  the  voice  when 
two  fhort  fyllables  fucceed  the  acuted  fyl- 
lyble,  for  the  penultimate  is  often  fhort 
together  with  the  ultimate  in  the  fame 
word;  but  if  the  penultimate  is  a  long 
fyllable  when  the  lafl  fyllables  being  fhort 
throws  the  acute  accent  upon  the  ante- 
penultimate, the  utterance  of  fuch  word 
is  fo  much  more  diftincl:  and  agreeable, 
both  to  the  fpeaker  and  the  hearer. 

The 
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The  learned  author  of  the  Tlieiaurns 
availed  himfelf  of  this  rule  to  leflen  his 
labour,  taking  notice  only  of  the  excep- 
tions to  it,  whidh  are  much  fev^er  than 
might  be  imagined,  though  fufficlently 
numerous  to  occasion  you  not  a  little  trou- 
ble. I  may,  in  a  few  weeks,  find  time 
to  fend  you  a  fhort  compendium  of  the 
rules  of  accentuation,  but  fhall  refer  you 
to  the  abovementioned  diilertation  for  the 
rules  of  Greek  quantity.  I  was  informed 
the  other  day  by  a  friend  of  ours,  that  the 
author  of  this  extraordinary  work,  has  fo 
abfolutely  given  himfelf  up  to  his  claffical 
ftudies,  as  to  be  an  utter  flranger  to  every 
fort  of  prudential  knowledge  -„  and  it  may 
excite  afmile  at  the  clofe  of  a  dull  letter,  to 
be  told,  that  whenever  this  great  fcholar 
and  man  of  fenfe  is  permitted  to  walk  out 
for  his  amufement  in  London  by  himfelf, 
his  wife  is  obliged  to  take  away  his  money, 
or,  like  a  child,  he  will  fquander  all  upon 
O  3  toys 
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toys  ard  bawbles,  of  any  fort,  to  encourage 
induflry  1  or  diftribute  it  amongft  the  beg- 
gars out  of  charity.  The  poet's  lot,  in 
general,  is  to  have  but  little  money;  the 
lot  of  this  extraordinary  genius  is  to  be. 
infenfible  of  its  proper  ufe  and  value. 


I  am, 


Dear  Charles,  your's,  &c* 


LITTER 
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LETTER      XXI. 

My  Dear  C. 

AS  I  have  quoted  feveral  muiical  au- 
thors from  amongft  the  antients,  I 
am  perfuaded  it  will  not  be  difagreeable 
to  you  to  receive  fome  fhort  account  of 
them,  their  names  not  being  altogether 
fo  well  known  as  thofe  of  Homer  and 
Virgil. 

The  moft  antient  of  the  Greek  muiical 
writers  whofe  treatifes  have  come  down  to 
us,  is  Ariftoxenus,  who  was  a  difciple  of 
Ariftotle  about  three  hundred  years  before 
the  birth  of  our  Saviour  Chrift  ;  his  three 
books  upon  the  Elements  of  Harmonic, 
are  all  which  remain  of  his  works,  and 
thefe  but  in  an  imperfect  ftate,  though 
O  4  he 
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he  is  fuppofed  to  have  publifhed  feveral 
dhTertations  upon  the  other  branches  of 
Mufic.  He  was  at  the  head  of  a  mufical 
feet,  which  from  him  was  called  Ariftox^ 
enian.  The  difciples  of  this  fchool  took 
in  the  judgment  of  the  ear,  as  well  as  the 
mathematical  doctrine  of  founds,  in  order 
to. determine  what  was  right  or  wrong 
with  refpect  to  melody,  which  the  Pytha- 
goreans utterly  rejected  as  unworthy  of 
their  mufical  philofophy. 

The  great  geometrician  Euclid,  a  con- 
temporary and  fcholar  of  Socrates,  is  the 
next  mufical  writer  in  fucceffion ;  of  whofe 
two  treatifes,  namely,  an  Introduction  to 
Harmonic,  and  the  Section  of  the  Canon, 
or  Monochord,  I  intend  to  give  you  a 
plain,  tranflation,  in  a  feries  of  letters  j 
though  I  rather  think,  as  the  latter  treatife 
confii'is  of  a  chain  of  problems,  that  I 
fhall  inclofe  it  to  you  uninterrupted  and 
entire, 

Gaudentius, 
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Gaudentius,  the  philofopher,  has  writ- 
ten an  abridgement  of  Ariftoxenus,  which 
he  likewife  calls  an  Introduction  to  Har- 
monic. It  confifts  of  no  more  than  one 
book,  which  concludes  with  an  account 
of  the  mufical  figns,  or  characters,  made 
ufe  of  in  four  of  the  Greek  modes,  namely, 
the  Hyperlydian,  the  i^olian,  and  the 
Hypoasolian  modes  in  the  diatonic  genus 
of  melody  folely.  His  work,  fo  far  as  it 
is  perfect,  is  written  with  much  clearnefs, 
arid  in  an  agreeable  ftyle,  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  a  confiderable  part  of  it  has 
perifhed.  The  age  in  which  he  lived  is 
very  uncertain. 

Old  Bacchius,  as  he  is  called,  [Bux~ 
Xe<°$  Ttptiv]  has  left  us  an  eiTay  in  dia- 
logue upon  the  Art  of  Mufic.  It  is  fhort, 
indeed,  confifting  of  a  very  few  pages; 
but  we  are  particularly  indebted  to  him 
for  the  precifion  with  which  he  has  de- 
termined the  mufical  intervals  of  the  Gre- 
cian 
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cian  Modes.  His  works  have  fuffered 
greatly  from  the  injuries  of  time,  though 
I  fufpect  them  not  to  be  of  high  anti- 
quity. 

Nicomachus  is  the  only  writer  who  ha^s 
given  us  an  account  of  the  antient  Pytha- 
gorean fyftem  of  harmonic,  in  a  treatife 
he  has  called  a  Muncal  Manual,  which 
was  written  for  the  instruction  of  a  lady 
of  quality,  and  as  it  appears  by  her  exprefs 
command ;  it  confifts  of  no  more  than 
two  books,  but  he  promifes  to  fend  her  a 
more  perfect  performance  upon  the  fub- 
jectj  to  which  he  confiders  thefe  two 
books  only  as  an  introduction,  if  it  mould 
pleafe  the  gods  to  grant  him  leifure  from 
the  hurry  and  fatigues  of  travel,  with 
a  tranquillity  of  mind  requifite  for  fuch- 
an  undertaking.  He  was  an  ingenious 
man,  and  a  good  mathematician.  The 
age  he  lived  in,  is  not  known,  but  it  was 
certainly  after  that  of  Claudius  Ptolemy, 

for 
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for  in  the  fecond  book  he  mentions  that 
great  genius's  reduction  of  the  modes,  who 
flourished  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius. 
Nicomachus  was  a  native  of  Syria,  and 
probably  a  flave  of  the  lady's  for  whom 
he  compofed  his  work. 

Ariftides  Quintilian  is  another  of  the 
mufical  writers,  only  a  partof  whofe  works 
upon  Melody  and  Rythmus  remain.  He 
appears  to  have  been  exceedingly  ingeni- 
ous, and  his  treatife  upon  Rythmus  in 
particular  is  fo  entertaining,  that  it  is  to 
be  wifhed  fome  gentleman  of  leifure  and 
abilities  would  favour  us  with  an  accurate 
tranflation  of  it  -3  adding  fuch  explanatory 
notes  as  may  be  necelTary.  For  as  the 
Greek  mufic  is  fuppofed  to  have  depended 
principally  for  its  effects  upon  the  powers 
of  rythmus,  we  mould  thereby  become 
not  only  better  judges  what  degree  of 
merit  it  really  poffeiTed,  but  might  poffi- 
ply  improve  our  own  by  the  ftudy  of  it. 

Ariftides 
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Ariftides  is  fuppofed  to  have  lived  about 
the  time  of  Trajan. 

Thefe  are  the  mufical  writers  to  whorri 
I  have  referred  -,  and,  in  fad,  almoft  all 
the  other  authors  of  this  ctafe  have  peT 
rifhed  in  the  wreck  of  time /But  as  pro- 
bably thefe  have  been  prefer  ved  on  ac- 
count of  their  fuperior  degree  of  merit* 
there  is  no  great  reafon  for  us  to  lament 
the  lofs  of  the  reft.  ;         ' 

St.  Auguftin,  one  of  the  moll  learned 
fathers  of  the  church,  publiihed  three 
books  on  Rythmus  towards  the  end  of  the 
fourth  century, '  part  of  which  I  remem- 
ber fome  years  fince  to  have  penned  with 
pleafure,  and  fhould  like  to  read  over  the 
whole  5  but  St.  Auguflin's  Works  are  -tod 
voluminous  and  expenfiveto  be  piirch'afed 
for  amufement,  or  the  gratification  of 
curiofity  only,  and  this  treatlle  is  not  to 
be  had  feparate. 

I  am,  &c. 

LETTER 
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LETTER      XXI T. 

Henfted,  O&ober  1774. 

Dear  Charles, 

TT  is  reafonable  to  believe  there  may 
*■-  be  but  one  grand  principle  in  Nature, 
from  whence  the  particular  principles  of 
every  art  and  fcience  are  derived ;  which 
mull,  therefore,  neceffarily  have  a  con- 
fiderable  degree  of  connection  with  each 
other ;  and  this  was  the  opinion  of  both 
Plato  and  Tully.  Thus  the  railing  of  a 
colour  to  its  utmoft  brilliance,  and  with- 
drawing it  again  from  the  eye  by  fuch  a 
gradation  of  tints  as  renders  the  variation 
at  any  given  point  imperceptible,  refem- 
bles  the  gradual  fwell  and  dying  away  of 
mufical  founds.  The  analogy  between 
poetry  and  painting  hath  been  thought  fa 
ftriking,  that  the  interchanged  expref- 
fions  of  a  mute  poem  and  a  fpeaking  pic- 
ture have  been  generally  allowed.  Arif- 
totle  confiders  painting,  fculpture,  and 
poetry,  as  three  imitative  arts,  though  in. 

my 
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my  opinion  without  ftridt  propriety,  ibt 
whatever  analogy  there  may  fubfift  be- 
tween them,  poetry  mod  undoubtedly  is 
fdmething  better  than  an  imitative  art ; 
nor  do  fculpture  and  painting  of  the  fupe- 
rior  kind  (the  hiftorical*  I  mean)  afFec"t  us 
merely  as  they  are  imitations,  for  all  that 
they  with  ftricr.  propriety  can  be  truly 
faid  to  imitate,  are  nothing  more  than 
form  and  colour,  whilft  in  every  other 
refpecr.  like  poetry,  they  barely  raife  ideas 
of  the  fubjects  that  ftrike  us  by  fomekind 
of  mental  ajfociation ;  thus  the  grief  of 
Agamemnon,  is  faid  to  have  been  painted, 
in  the  Iphigenia  of  Timanthes,  by  the 
turning  away  of  his  face ;  and  even  the 
voice  from  heaven  in  the  celebrated 
picture  of  Pouffin,  by  the  attitudes  and 
countenances  of  the  attending  figures,  but 

*  Upon  mentioning,  fome  years  fince,  the  impropriety  of 
calling  this  fpecies  of  painting  an  imitative  art  to  the  painter 
of  on^  of  the  beft  conceived  hiftorical  modern  pictures  I  have 
ever  feen,  (The  Return  of  Regulus  to  Carthage  in  his  Ma- 
jelly's  colleaion)  I  had  the  fatisfa&ion  to  find  his  fentinients 
correfponded  with  my  own. 

pamon, 
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pafiion,  fentiment,  and  motion,  are  not 
imitated  or  reprefented  by  painting  an/ 
more  than  voice,  their  ideas  only  are  ex- 
cited in  the  mind  of  a  fpectator  by  a  caufe 
very  different  from  that  of  imitation  or 
refemb lance,  which  are  not  the  final  ends 
they  aim  at,  but  the  means  by  which  they 
are  attained ;  and  in  viewing  of  a  picture, 
the  fubjedts  of  which,  in  real  life,  would 
have  but  little  tendency  to  delight  and 
warm  the  imagination,  or  to  touch  the 
paffions  and  affections ;  the  pleafure  we 
mould  receive  from  it  would  be  very  fmall, 
however  perfect  the  imitation  of  them 
might  be ;  and  although  we  are  formed 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  be  pleafed  with  the 
difcernment  even  of  a  mere  refemblance, 
for  as  much  as  a  great  part  of  our  know- 
ledge is  to  be  acquired  by  the  act  of  com- 
paring things  together,  yet  in  the  nobleft 
fpecies  of  painting  and  fculpture  in  that 
which  affects  us  by  reprefenting  human 
figures  in  fuch  attitudes,  and  with  features 

fuited 
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fuited  to  the  inward  difpofitions  of  trig 
foul,  in  order  to  correct  the  heart  by  mov^ 
ing  our  affections  ^  In  this  cafe,  imitation 
is  the  lafl  thing  we  attend  to,  and  if  this 
end  the  railing  fympathetic  virtuous  emo- 
tions is  not  attained,  in  fome  degree,  up-* 
on  the  firft  fifrvey  of  the  piece  by  an  un- 
prejudiced and  fkilful  obferver,  the  artift 
may  conclude,  that  he  hath  failed  in  his 
attempt,  and  that  a  fecond  and  a  clofer 
furvey,  will  difcover  in  it  only  the  defects 
of  imitation ;  but  where  the  painter,  of 
the  ftatuary  fucceeds  to  the  utmoft  of  his 
wiiTies,  the  performance  hath  already  done 
its  buiinefs  before  we  reflect  at  all  upon 
the  refemblance  *  ;  which  is  never  till  the 

*  To  be  influenced  by  paflion,  the  mind  rauft  be  entirely 
difengaged,  and  open  to  receive  the  imprcflion,  without  at- 
tending to  any  thing  but  the  ftroke  of  its  objefl :  whereas 
in  comparing  it  muft  pafs  from  one  thing  to  another,  and 
exercife  the  judgment  which  either  wards  off  the  blow,  or 
abates  the  force  of  it,  in  all  cafes,  efpecially  where  fiction  or 
imitation  is  employed,  as  in  poetry,  painting,  or  ftatuary. 

mind 
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mind  requires  to  be  relieved  by  a  relax- 
ation of  the  tone  of  paflion  with  which 
it  was  affected.  Hiftorical  Painting,  in 
fhort,  and  the  fame  may  be  affirmed  of 
fculpture,  is  only  the  character  of  a  lan- 
guage^  the  written  language  of  action  3 
and  the  artift  who  is  not  perfectly  ac- 
quainted with  the  principles  of  this  na- 
tural language,  but  only  imitates  the 
manner  of  a  Rafael,  or  a  Titian,  or  a 
Corregio,  is  no  better  than  a  tranflator* 
and  his  works  muft  neeeffarily  want  the 
fpirit  of  an  original  author.  The  art  it 
is  ftill  faid  is  ftrictly  imitative;  but  we 
may  juftly  afk,  is  the  fcience  likewife  imi- 
tative ;  and  why  mould  this  term  imita- 
tive be  fo  much  infifted  upon,  which  has 
a  tendency  to  debafe  it  ?  Imitations,  it 
is  true,  are  the  means,  as  the  characters 
in  which  the  language  of  action  is  ex- 
preffed  or  written  upon  canvafs,  but  the 
original  language  itfelf  belongs  to  all  men, 
«  for  all  men  underftand  it,  and  can  con- 
Vol.  I,  F  verfe 
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verfe  in  it  without  copying  one  another* 
In  truth,  hiftorical  painting,  as  a  Science, 
could  not  poffibly  fubfifl,  if  Nature  had 
not  taught  it  to  all  men  j  and  the  more 
we  itudy  the  expreffion  of  particular  maf- 
ters,  the  more  likely  we  are  to  corrupt 
the  limplicity  of  Nature  and  write  unin- 
telligibly, or  ftifT  at  befl^  their  works 
may  tell  us  what  to  avoid,  but  good  fenfc 
will  always  tell  us  what  action  is  proper 
to  convey  our  meaning,  independent  of 
the  rules,  or  dictates,  or  example  of  thofe 
who  went  before  us ;  and  this  is  a  moll 
certain  truth,  that  if  the  language  of 
action  is  not  evident  to  a  man's  own  mind, 
it  is  impoffible  that  he  mould  ever  arrive 
at  any  degree  of  eminence  in  Deligning, 
from  an  imitation  of  the  manner  of  other 
perfons,  however  excellent. 

I  am,  &c. 


LETTER 
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LETTER      XXIII. 

My  Dear  C. 

"XT  O  U  have  fet  me  a  tafk  to  which  I 
-*■  have  no  objedb'On,  but  that  the  fub- 
ject  would  take  up  a  longer  time  than  I 
can  fpare,  and  requires  more  learning  than 
I  am  mailer  of  for  the  difcuffing  it.  The 
enquiry,  doubtlefs,  is  both  curious  and 
interefting,  and  merits  to  be  treated  with 
precifion.  One  of  the  antients  hath  ob- 
ferved,  that  it  is  impoffible  to  change  the 
muiic  of  the  ftate,  without  making  at  the 
fame  time  a  change  in  its  manners  j  and 
as  I  have  always  underffcood  the  pafTage, 
it  may  be  ftrictly  true ;  for  there  is  reafon 
to  fuppofe  he  meant  much  more  by  mnjtc, 
than  fimply  inflrumental  melody ;  his 
P  2  idea 
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idea  of  it  certainly  included  moral  poetry, 
and  probably  the  whole  of  their  theatrical 
exhibitions  defigned  for  public  leffons  of 
infraction.  But  I  muft  check  my  pen, 
left  I  mould  only  bewilder  you  in  a  maze, 
through  which  I  can  give  no  clue  to  guide 
you,  and  confine  my  obfervations  to  what, 
perhaps,  I  better  underftand. 

The  fafhion  of  compofing  mufic  prin- 
cipally with  a  view  to  the  difficulty  of  its 
execution,  I  mould  hope  is  upon  the  de- 
cline; I  fay  that  I  mould  hope  fo,  for 
after  fafhion  has  had  its  run,  men  muft 
furely  feel  that  thofe  extravagant  pieces 
which  furprize,  rather  than  pleafe  us,  or 
which  pleafe  us  chiefly  by  exciting  our 
aftonifhment,  are  as  far  removed  from  the 
merit  of  good  compofition,  as  playing 
feats  upon  the  wire,  from  the  graceful 
movements  of  fine  dancing.  With  re- 
fpect  to  fwiftnefs  of  execution  in  concert, 
fuppofing  three  or  four  practical  mufi- 

cians 
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playing  in  exact  time,  without  violating 
the  harmony  infuch  volatile  performances, 
[which,  by  the  way,  make  as  volatile  im- 
preffions,]  it  is  really  fhocking  to  confi- 
der  what  mull  be  the  cafe  with  thofe  of 
flower  execution,  how  miferably  they  are 
forced  to  labour  on  with  arms,  heads  and 
moulders,  in  hunting  their  companions 
through  the  piece,  what  oblique  attitudes 
and  wry-mouth'd  energies  they  exert,  to 
get  up  with  them,  and  yet  after  all  their 
writhing  and  diftortions,  find  themfelves 
at  the  next  volti  fubito  thrown  out  a  bar 
or  two  behind  the  foremoft  of  the  chafe, 
whom  they  are  to  overtake  where  they 
can  catch  them.  Now  all  this  may  be 
pleafant  enough  to  thofe  perfons  who  come 
\ofee  the  concert,  and  how  the  performers 
can  make  faces  at  one  another,  but  is  not 
altogether  fo  entertaining  to  thofe  whole 
ears  are  liable  to  be  hurt  by  fuch  dis- 
cordance. 

P  3  The 
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The  great  misfortune  is,  that  raufic  is 
looked  upon  at  prefent  by  moft  people, 
even  of  fenfe  and  learning,  as  too  insig- 
nificant an  affair  to  engage  a  wife  man's 
attention  j  at  beft  merely  as  an  accom- 
plishment i  and  a  late  noble  pedantic  tri- 
fler,  in  one  of  his  epiftles,  recommends 
it  to  his  fon,  if  he  had  a  tafte  for  mufic, 
to  fend  for  a  fiddler  to  play  to  him,  ra- 
ther than  condefcend  to  practife,  even  as 
an  amufement,  what  could  not  poffibly 
overbalance,  it  feems,  the  hazard  of  in- 
troducing him  to  an  unpolite  fet  of  ac- 
quaintance. In  other  branches  of  learn- 
ing, and  even  in  the  acquirement  of  fome 
mere  corporal  exercifes,  this  great  danger 
is  either  leffened,  or  entirely  overlooked, 
but  here  it  feldom  fails  of  being  repre- 
sented much  greater  than  it  is ;  and  if  a 
young  gentleman  of  merit,  who  could 
well  fpare  time  to  cultivate  muiic  as  a 
fcience,  by  investigating  its  true  princi- 
ples, and  whofe  ftation  would  do  credit 

to 
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to  the  profeffion,  mould  difcover  an  early 
tafte  for  it,  he  is  frequently  deterred  from 
profecuting  the  fludy,  by  a  comparifon 
with  fome  wretched  minflrel,  whofe  dirges 
make  night  hideous,  and  who  himfelf  is 
looked  upon  as  the  difgrace  of  the  place 
he  lives  in ;  fo  that  the  whole  bufinefs  of 
compofing  muiic  is  generally  left  to  a  fet 
of  men  with  no  better  than  a  mere  mu- 
fical  education,  either  at  the  play-houfe, 
or  under  fome  organift  of  a  choir  y  the 
latter  of  whom,  if  he  has  a  real  genius, 
with  a  tafte  formed  upon  fome  of  our  befr. 
church  mufic,  is  too  often  under  the  in- 
^  fluence  of  a  fuperannuated  prebendary  or 
precentor,  who  can  neither  ling  nor  fay, 
and  who  confiders  the  organ  only  as  a 
hindrance  to  the  going  on  of  the  fervice, 
and  retarding  the  velocity  of  the  prayers. 

As  the  great  end  and  delign  of  muiic  is 

to  moderate  and  calm  the  paffions,  and 

to  interefl  them  in  the  caufe  of  virtue,  a 

better  acquaintance  with  its  principles, 

P  4  and 
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and  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  our 
mixed  conftitution,  with  the  complicated 
nature  of  the  affections,  is  required  to 
enable  a  mufician  to  attain  it,  than  falls 
to  the  lot  of  moft  men  without  learning 
and  culture;  but  the  want  of  a  liberal 
education  amongft  muficians  is  to  be  la-r 
mented,  not  only  as  it  renders  their  com? 
pofitions  lefs  perfect,  they  are,  upon  this 
account,  lefs  capable  of  explaining  their 
meaning  when  they  attempt  to  commu-r 
nicate  inftructions  in  writing,  mofi  of  our 
mufical  writers  being  very  difficult  to  be 
underftood,  by  all  perfons  who  are  unac- 
quainted with  the  firft  principles  of  mufic, 
and  not  always  clear  to  thofe  who  have 
already  acquired  a  practical  knowledge  of 
what  they  undertake  to  enlarge  upon  and 
explain.  And  as  fome  are  incapable  of  un- 
folding their  conceptions  from  the  mean- 
nefs  of  their  education,  and  a  poverty  of 
language ;  there  are  others  of  fome  what 
better  information  and  inftruction,  who  yet 

from 
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from  eonfcioufnefs  of  being  liable  to  lite* 
rary  errors,  have  been  deterred  from  offer  ^ 
ing  their  fentiments  to  the  public,  by  a 
fear  of  being  ridiculous  in  their  manner  of 
delivering  them,  which  has  been  a  public 
lofs.  A  diffidence  arifing  from  the  fame 
apprehenlions,  had  well  nigh  deprived  the 
world  ofT/je  Anqlyfis  of  Beauty,  the  whole 
fcheme  of  which  was  fettled  in  the  au- 
thor's own  mind,  many  years  before  it 
was  committed  to  writing,  and  he  was 
urged  to  it  at  laft  by  his  friend  Doctor 
Hoadly,  after  having  employed  an  inge- 
nious artift  to  write  for  him,  but  found 
it  impoffible  tQ  communicate  his  ideas 
plearly  with  another  man's  underflanding 
and  language,  upon  a  fubject  of  fuch  dif- 
ficulty ;  and  mufic,  as  a  fcience,  is  ac- 
knowledged to  be  far  removed  from  com- 
mon apprehenfiom 

I  am,  &c. 

LETTER 
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LETTER      XXIV. 


Dear  Charles 


T  SHALL  go  on  from  the  conclufion 

"*     of  my  laft,  without  much  fear   of 
getting  beyond  my  depth. 

Muiic  fuffers  not  only  by  an  exclufion 
of  thofe  who  have  the  advantages  of  edu- 
cation to  improve  a  natural  Tafte  for  it, 
and  to  communicate  their  ideas,  their  ex- 
clufion opens  the  way  for  pretenders  to  it 
to  corrupt  the  judgment  and  miflead  the 
approbation   of  the  public.      There  are 
fome  amongft  our  young  men  of  fadiion, 
with  whom  a  vanity  of  being  admired, 
feems  to  be  the  grand  motive  of  their  pur- 
fuits ;  and  who,  without  attending  to  any 
thing  beyond  the  furface,   which   they 
confider  as  the  very  cream  of  fcience, 

would 
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would  be  thought  ignorant  of  nothing : 
prompted  by  this  poor  ambition  of  po- 
pular applaufe,  and  encouraged  by  a  ge- 
neral inattention  to  the  principles  of  the 
fine  arts,  they  fet  up  for  connoifTears  in 
them  all.  Statuary,  painting,  poetry, 
gardening,  and  architecture,  fufFer  by 
turns  under  the  influence  of  their  fkill. 
Nor  can  mufic  poflibly  efcape ;  fecure  not 
to  be  openly  contradicted,  as  their  for- 
tunes entitle  them  to  refpect,  they  cen- 
fure  and  commend  freely,  and  with  much 
felf  complacence  undertake  the  direction 
of  our  concerts.  With  thefe  the  extra- 
vagance of  air  is  every  thing,  and  the  beft 
compolitions,  which  are  ever  the  moft 
iimple,  are  moft  likely  to  be  rejected. 
The  few  performers  of  un vitiated  tafte, 
who,  in  general,  live  by  their  bounty,  are 
too  much  interested  to  oppofe  their  deci- 
fions,  and  mould  any  friend,  in  pity  to 
the  public,  endeavour  to  direct  their  choice 
,  and 
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and  fet  them  right,  he  would  only  be 
laughed  at  for  his  pains,  and  looked  upon 
as  conceited  and  impertinent  j  the  evil  is 
without  remedy  -,  for  what  reafoning  can 
be  applied  to  make  them  fenfible  of  their 
imftakes,  in  an  art  to  whofe  principles 
they  are  ftrangers,  and  who  join  the  fuffi- 
ciency  of  a  profeffor  with  the  unfkilful- 
nefs  of  a  novice. 

But  fuppofing  thefe  gentlemen  to  have 
really  acquired  fome  little  practical  {kill 
in  inftrumental  melody,  the  cafe  is  rarely 
mended  by  it  j  and  in  general  it  is  made 
worfe,  where  an  affectation  of  applaufe- 
was  the  chief  motive  of  their  application; 
for  the  fame  vanity  which  prompted  it, 
will  difpofe  them  to  value  their  little  at- 
tainments in  proportion  to  the  labour  of 
their  acquifition,  and  perhaps  to  infift 
upon  leading  the  band,  where  they  are 
barely  qualified  to  follow  in  an  under 
part ',  as  if  juftice  required  their  mufical 

rank, 
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rank,  to  be  determined  by  their  rank  in 
life ;  and  it  is  as  difficult  to  fix  the  ftations 
of  thefe  gentlemen  at  a  concert,  where 
there  are  feveral  competitors  for  the  front 
defks,  as  to  fettle  the  article  of  place 
amongft  the  ladies  at  an  afTembly.  To 
play  well  with  moil  of  thefe  gentry,  is  to 
play  every  thing  very  quick  -,  which  oc- 
cafions  perpetual  miftakes  in  the  defign  of 
the  compofer,  and  often  fpoils  the  whole 
effect  of  the  fined  compofitions,  by  an  im- 
propriety of  manner,  and  a  change  of  the 
flyle.  Where  true  tafie  and  judgement 
moreover  are  wanted  in  a  director,  what 
inconfiftences  do  we  frequently  hear 
brought  together  for  the  entertainment 
of  an  audience  !  A  concert  mall  begin 
with  the  overture  in  Sampfon,  and  con- 
clude with  one  of 's   concertos, 

without  order  or  defign;  or  the  fublimefl 
parts  of  the  Meffiah  be  introduced  with 
the  overture  to  the  Maid  in  the  Mill,  and 

after 
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after  a  diftracled  folo  (with  fkips  from  the 
top  of  the  finger-board  to  the  bottom) 
Upon  the  double  bafs,  (as  being  leafl 
adapted  for  fwiftnefs  of  execution,  and 
except  in  the  hands  of  a  very  few  matters; 
is  like  the  galloping  of  a  coach  horfe,)  an 
unmeaning  fong  in  the  Englifh  Italian 
tafte  clofeth  the  firft  ad. 

Now  this  being  a  term  of  art  taken 
from  the  drama;  it  may  poffibly  in  time 
give  the  hint  of  forming  our  concerts 
into  a  Whole,  whofe  parts  may  mutually. 
ftrengthen  andfupport  each  other;  where- 
as at  prefent  the  fecond  hath  often  no 
relation  to  the  firft,  and  the  third  is  at 
variance  with  them  both,  altogether  a 
jumble  of  difcordant  introductions  per- 
haps, to  what  never  follows,  which  have 
little  merit  in  themfelves,  unconnected 
with  fome  particular  movement  of  their 
original  fubjects,  and  which  lofe  what 
each  of  them  would  juftly  be  entitled  to, 

like 
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like  figures  injudicioully  transferred  froiri 
one  picture  to  another,  by  exciting  dif- 
ferent, and  often  oppofite  emotions* 

In  fhort,  our  concerts,  as  they  are  very 
frequently  conducted,  are  not  lefs  abfurd 
than  a  medley  of  fcenes  from  different 
Plays,  which  however  excellent  in  their 
proper  places,  would  lofe  mod  of  their 
beauty  by  a  detached  reprefentation,  and 
if  taken  from  the  belt,  and  the  worft  au- 
thors indifferently,  muft  give  us  a  ftrange 
idea  of  the  compilers  abilities  and  fkill. 
This  confequence  follows  ;  thofe  few  oc- 
cafional  attenders  upon  muiic,  whofe  na- 
tural judgement  is  too  good  to  be  impofed 
upon,  and  who  are  above  the  vanity  of 
pretending  to  feelings  which  they  have 
not,  are  inclined  to  neglect  and  to  defpile 
an  art,  that  with  much  parade,  and  no 
very   trifling   expence,    affords    ihem  fo 
little  pleafure ;  whilff  others  of  good  fenfe* 
with  an  overflowing  complaifance,  con- 
tribute 
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tribute  to  the  debafement  of  our  tafte  irt 
mufic,  by  praifing  and  encouraging  fuch 
pieces,  and  fuch  patch-work  as  eftablifh 
its  corruption* 


I  am, 


My  dear  C,  &c. 


LETTER 
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letter     xxv* 

Dear  Charles, 

TN  converfation  with  an  ingenious  mu- 
A  lician  of  your  neighbourhood,  upon 
the  forming  our  concerts  into  a  whole,  he 
gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  each  act  as  it  is 
called  might  very  properly  be  independent 
of  the  others,  and  that  no  connection  be- 
tween them  is  requifite.  His  reafon  was, 
that  a  very  little  time  is  abundantly  fuffi- 
cient  to  produce  all  the  effects  a  com-, 
pofer  or  a  manager  mould  aim  at ;  after 
which  he  conceived  the  mind  muft  ne- 
celfarily  want  to  be  relieved  by  an  entire 
change  of  the  fubject. 

As  I  make  no  doubt  but  this  gentle- 
man's feelings  are  very  delicate,  he  might 

Vol.  I.  CL  poffibly 
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poiilbly  be  hurt  by  the  minds  being  agi- 
tated more  than  a  very  fhort  piece  of 
mufic  is  capable  of  doing  it,  one  I  meaa 
compofed  in  a  mafterly  manner,  and  per- 
formed agreeably  to  the  compofer's  in- 
tention. But  as  he  profeffed  for  the  fame 
reafons  to  be  a  friend  to  tragi- comedy, 
and  the  introduction  of  light  dances  be- 
tween  the  acts  of  our  deeper!  tragedies,  I 
mould  think  there  can  be  little  doubt  of 
his  differing  in  opinion  and  in  fentiment 
from  the  beft  and  mod  judicious  critics. 

Thus  far,  however,  his  judgement  is 
certainly  well  founded,  that  when  the  end 
of  a  mufical  compofition  is  once  attained, 
and  the  mind  is  greatly  affected,  as  it  is 
unable  to  fuftain  a  violent  degree  of  agi- 
tation long,  fuch  pieces  mould  not  be 
carried  on  much  farther;  but  ftill  the 
more  gradually  we  afcend  to  this  pitch  of 
emotion,  the  greater  is  our  delight ;  and 
the  grand  ftroke  upon  the  heart  mould 

be. 
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be  left  to  the  very  laft  changes  of  the 
movement ;  and  perhaps  to  the  laft  ac~h 
In  this  refpecl,  the  poet  and  the  mufician 
have  an  advantage  over  the  painter,  who 
can  felecl:  only  one  incident  for  the  fub- 
jed:  of  a  picture,  which  muft  produce  its 
eifect  at  once,  without  preparing  the  mind 
by  any  foregoing  circumftances  -,  whereas 
poetry  and  mufic,  by  touching  the  kindred 
affections  as  they  go  along,  are  at  laft  ca- 
pable of  interefting  the  whole  foul  in  their 
deflgn,  and  by  reiterated  oblique  ftrokes 
of  raifing  the  principal  affection  to  its  Ut- 
moft  height  •  without  attending  to  this 
circumftance,  mufic  lofes  a  confiderabla 
degree  of  its  power,  and  falls  fhort  of  the 
effects  it  would  otherwife  have  upon  the 
heart* 

I  am,  6cc. 


Qjfc  1ETTS 
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LETTER      XXVI. 


"VT  OUR.  apology  for  inftrumental  mufic 
-*•  is  jufr.;  but  however  innocent  and 
harmlefs  of  itfelf,  my  dear  Charles,  it  is 
often  rendered  fubfervient  to  wickednefs 
and  debauchery,  by  being  made  the  ac- 
companiment of  fuch  obfcene  ribaldry, 
as  would  be  the  fcorn  even  of  the  vulgar 
without  it ;  or  applied  to  recommend  fuch 
light  fongs  as  reprefent  fenfual  pleafures 
alone  worthy  of  our  purfuit  -,  or  which 
ridicule  the  precepts  of  religion  and  vir- 
tue, as  the  waking  dreams  of  doating  phi- 
lofophy,  or  of  fplenetic  enthunafm ;  as 
if  drunkennefs  and  luft  wanted  fome  addi- 
tional incentives,  and  the  welfare  and  the 
honour  of  our  country  required  men  to  be 
profligate ;  as  if  it  were  meritorious  to  fing 

down 
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down  all  regard  for  decency  and  character; 
and  that  liberty  without  licentioufnefs 
was  yet  in  a  ftate  of  imperfection.  This 
you  may  be  told  is  exaggerating  trifles, 
but  nothing  furely  is  a  trifle  which  tends 
to  the  corruption  of  men's  morals ;  with- 
out a  facred  regard  to  moral  obligations, 
no  fociety  can  fublifl:,  quid  leges  fine  mo- 
ribus  vanae  proficiunt,  fays  the  lyric  poet ; 
and  it  is  a  maxim  founded  both  upon  Rea- 
fon  and  'Experience,  that  wherever  a  go- 
vernment is  fo  conftituted  as  to  admit  the 
people  to  a  (hare  in  the  legiilation,  it  mufl 
be  owing  to  fome  very  extraordinary 
accidental  circumftances,  if  it  continues 
long  under  the  fame  form,  when  their 
public  virtue  is  extinct,  which  cannot 
long  furvive  after  private  virtue  is  cor- 
rupted. 

The  courts  of  princes  have,  in  general, 

been  pretty  much  the  fame  perhaps  from 

the  beginning  of  the  world,  and  it  is  to 
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be  feared  will  continue  (o  to  the  end  of  it, 
in  ipite  of  now  and  then  the  example  of 
an  Antoninus,  an  Alfred,  or  a  Czar,  un-, 
lefs  power  and  wealth  mould  alter  their 
nature,  and  ceafe  to  corrupt :  but  when, 
once  vice  becomes  epidemic,  the  paffions 
are  outrageous,  and  the  laws  which  re^ 
ilrain  men  in  the  indulgence  of  their  irre- 
gular purfuits,  no  longer  are  revered  but 
hated;  fear,  of  courfe?  the  principle  of 
defpotifm,  muft  enforce  an  obedience  to 
them,  and  the  principle  of  a  government 
once  changed  with  the  manners  of  a  peoT 
pie,  the  nature  of  the  government  like- 
wife  muft  be  changed  in  conformity  to  the 
alteration.  It  is  thus  that  tyranny  na- 
turally arifes  [according  to  the  eftablifli- 
ed  courfe  of  Providence,]  to  chaftife  a 
wicked  and  licentious  people ;  and  in  like 
manner  as  iicknefs  and  death,  are  th,e  na- 
tural punifhments  of  intemperance,  fo  the 
abufe  of  liberty  is  naturally  punimed  with 
the  lofs  of  it. 

I  had 
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I  had  an  anecdote  of  Peter  the  Groat, 
from  a  lady  in  whofe  family  I  lived  fome 
years,  who  was  frequently  an  eye  witnefs 
of  the  fact,   which,   I  believe,  has  not 
been  taken  notice  of  by  any  one  of  that 
great  man's  hiftorians.      He  conftantly 
ufed  to  thrufr.  away  the  cufhion  laid  for 
him  at  chapel  to  ftrike  his  head  againft, 
according  to  the  Greek  mode  of  worfhip, 
and  once  added  in  her  hearing,  that  he 
knew  no  difference  in  that  place  between 
himfelf  and  the  meaneft  peafant  in  his 
empire.     How  many  leffons  of  piety  were 
comprehended  in  that  fingle  fentence  !     I 
mould  think  the  influence  of  fuch  beha- 
viour upon  his  Ruffians,  muft  have  been 
as  extraordinary  as  the  act  itfelf  -,  and  I 
make  no  doubt  of  its  having  produced 
effects  which  continued  to  operate  long 
after  his  deceafe.     But  there  feems  to  be 
a  certain  point  of  profligacy,  at  which 
when  a  nation  is  arrived,  their  iniquity  is 
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fo  perfectly  eftablimed,  that  the  good  ex- 
ample of  a  prince  lofes  all  its  force  -,  nor 
can  any  thing  perfuade  men  to  that  vir- 
tue which  would  be  both  their  pleafure 
and  protection.  It  is  impoffible  to  cal- 
culate how  much  vice  is  indebted  for  the 
influence  it  hath  obtained  over  the  popu- 
lace of  this  kingdom,  to  the  mufical  com- 
pofers  of  the  prefent  age,  fome  of  whom 
appear  to  have  employed  a  fine  tafte  in 
this  divine  art,  with  as  much  zeal  in  the 
fervice  of  the  paflions,  as  fome  of  the  old 
mafters  have  done  in  the  fervice  of  reli- 
gion ;  and  as  their  Airs,  the  accompani- 
ment of  immoral  fong,  are  frequently 
attended  at  the  fame  time  with  all  the 
favourable  circumftances  of  place,  and 
wine,  and  darknefs,  to  urge  on  their  ef- 
fects, and  prevent  a  fenfe  of  fhame,  they 
operate  with  full  force,  and  certainly  con- 
tribute more  than  is  generally  imagined 
to  infpire  that  profligacy  and  diffipation 

of 
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of  life,  and  that  impatience  of  reftraint 
which  leads  to  the  contempt  of  all  order 
and  government,  as  well  as  Virtue,  which 
is  evident  in  the  loweft.  of  our  common 
people,  (more  efpecially  near  the  capital) 
who  have  now,  in  thefe  refpects,  rifen  to 
a  level  with  their  fuperiors.  The  theatres 
in  Athens  and  Rome  were  an  occafion,  as 
it  is  faid,  of  the  debafement  of  poetry  and 
mufic,  by  frittering  the  antient  cadence 
in  compliance  with  a  vicious  and  effe- 
minate manner  of  pronunciation,  and  by 
introducing  mean  and  unworthy  fubjects 
upon  the  ftage,  both  which  had  as  per- 
nicious an  effect  upon  life  and  manners. 

With  the  Greeks  the  ftage  originally 
was  their  fchool  of  virtue ;  public  leflbns 
of  morality  were  principally  given  in  thea- 
trical exhibitions,  as  you  will  fee  if  ever 
you  mould  iludy  iEfchilus,  Euripides,  or 
Sophocles ;  all,  perhaps,  in  thefe  authors, 
is  not  right  -3  but  vicious  conduct  was  not 
any  where  defended  and  apologized  -3  with 

us 
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us  the  ftage  has  been  zfchool  of  immorality  9 
and  of  immorality  affifted  with  the  force 
of  poetry  and  mufic.  In  our  moil  decent 
comedies,  the  faulty  characters  in  general 
are  reprefented  as  moft  amiable,  and  the 
poet  feems  to  fatisfy  his  confcience  for 
making  them  fuccefsful,  and  rewarding 
them  in  the  laft  act,  by  afcribing  an  abun- 
dance of  good  humour,  politenefs,  and  ge- 
nerofity  to  them  in  the  indulgence  of  their 
vices ;  whilft  the  virtuous  and  religious 
perfons  of  the  drama,  are  defcribed  as  four 
and  fplenetic,  and,  for  the  moft  part,  as 
uncharitable  formalifts  or  hypocrites;  this 
may  poflibly  be  nature,  but  all  imitations 
of  nature  are  not  proper  to  be  exhibited 
upon  the  ftage,  and  certainly  fuch  cha- 
racters ought  not  to  be  contrafted,  fo  as 
to  prejudice  the  audience^  in  favour  of 
impiety  and  vicious  manners. 

I  am,  &c. 

LETT    E^R 
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L~E  T  T  E  R      XXVII, 

-  Dear  SIR, 

YO  U  furprized  me  in  faying,  that  you 
never  heard  of  the  tree  called  queen 
Elizabeth's  oak,  at  Huntingfield,  in  Suf- 
folk, till  I  mentioned  it :  as  the  difhance 
from  Afpal  is  not  more  than  a  morning's 
airing,  I  wifh  you  and  your  pupil  would 
ride  over  to  take  a  view  of  it.  You  may 
at  the  fame  time,  I  believe,  have  an  op- 
portunity of  feeing  a  very  fine  drawing  of 
this  grand  object,  which  was  made  for  Sir 
Gerard  Venneck,  by  Mr.  Hearne.  As  I 
meafured  it  with  that  ingenious  artirl  in 
a  rough  way,  to  fettle,  in  fome  degree,  the 
proportions  of  its  bulk,  it  was  found  to 
be  nearly  eleven  yards  in  circumference, 
at  the  height  of  feven  feet  from    the 
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ground ;  and  if  we  may  conjecture  from 
the  condition  of  other  trees  of  the  fame 
fort,  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
whofe  ages  are  fuppofed  to  be  pretty  well 
afcertained  from  fome  hiftorical  circum- 
ftances,  I  am  perfuaded  this  cannot  be 
lefs  than  five  or  fix  hundred  years  old. 

The  time  of  growth  in  trees  is  gene- 
rally faid  to  be  proportioned  to  the  dura- 
tion of  their  timber  afterward ;  and  I  have 
now  by  me  a  piece  of  oak  taken  from 
that  fide  of  the  ruins  of  Framlingham 
caftle,  which  undoubtedly  was  part  of 
the '  original  building  in  the  time  of  Al- 
fred the  Great,  if  not  much  earlier ;  which 
notwithstanding  it  had  been  expofed  to' 
the  fun  and  rains  for  a  century  at  leaft 
before  I  cut  it  out,  yet  it  fiill  fmells 
woody,  and  appears  to  be  as  found  as 
when  the  tree  was  firfl  felled. 

The  queen's  oak  at  Huntingfield,  was 
iituated  in  a  park  of  the  Lord  Hunfdon, 
about  two  bow-lhots  from  the  old  man- 
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(ion  houfe,  where  queen  Elizabeth  is  faid 
to  have  been  entertained  by  this  noble- 
man, and  to  have  enjoyed  the  pleafures 
.of  the  chafe  in  a  kind  of  rural  majefty. 
The  approach  to  it  was  by  a  bridge,  over 
an  arm  of  the  river  Blythe,   and,    if  I 
remember   right,    through    three  fquare 
courts.     A   gallery  was   continued    the 
whole  length  of  the  building,  which  open- 
ing upon  a  balcony  over  the  porch,  gave 
an  air  of  grandeur  with  fome  variety  to 
the  front.    The  great  hall  was  built  round 
fix  ftrait  marly   oaks,    which  originally 
fupported  the  roof  as  they  grew  :  upon 
thefe  the  forefters  and  yeomen  of  the  guard 
ufed  to  hang  their  nets,  crofs  bows,  hunt- 
ing poles,  great  faddles,   calivers,  bills, 
&c.     The  roots  of  them  had  been  long 
decayed   when  I   vifited   this    romantic 
dwelling ;  and  the  fhafts  fawn  off  at  bot- 
tom were  fupported  either  by  irregular 
logs  of  wood  driven  under  them,  or  by 
mafonry.     Part  of  the  long  gallery  where 

the 
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the  queen  and  her  fair  attendants  ufed  to 
divert  themfelves,  was  converted  into  an 
immenfe  cheefe  chamber,  and  upon  my 
firft  looking  into  it  in  the  dufk  of  a  fum*- 
mer's  evening,  when  a  number  of  thefe 
huge  circular  things  were  fcattered  Upon 
the  floor,  it  ffcruck  me,  that  the  maids  of 
honour  had  juft  flipped  off  their  fardin* 
gales  to  prepare  for  a  general  romping. 

Elizabeth  is  reported  to  have  been  much 
pleafed  with  the  retirement  of  this  park, 
which  was  filled  with  tall  and  maflfy  tim* 
bers,  and  to  have  been  particularly  amufed 
and  entertained  with  the  folemnity  of  its 
walks  and  bowers  -y  but  this  oak  from 
which  the  tradition  is,  that  me  fhot  a  buck 
with  her  own  hand,  was  her  favourite 
tree  -y  it  is  ftill  in  fome  degree  of  vigour, 
though  moft  of  its  boughs  are  broken  off, 
and  thofe  which  remain  are  approaching 
to  a  total  decay,  as  well  as  its  vafl:  trunk ; 
the  principal  arm,  now  bald  with  dry  an- 
tiquity, moots  up  to  a  great  height  above 

the 
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the  leafage,  and  being  hollow  and  trim* 
cated  at  top,  with  fever&l  cracks  refemb- 
ling  loop-holes,  through  which  the  light 
mines  into  its  cavity,  it  gives  us  an  idea 
of  the  winding  flaircafe  in  a  lofty  gothic 
turret,  which  detached  from  the  other 
ruins  of  fome  venerable  pile,  hangs  tot* 
tering  to  its  fall,  and  affects  the  mind  of 
a  beholder  after  the  fame  manner  by  its 
greatnefs  and  fublimity. 

No  traces  of  the  old  hall,  as  it  was 
called,  are  now  remaining ;  having  fallen 
into  an  irreparable  ftate  of  decay,  it  was 
taken  down  a  few  years  fince,  by  the  late 
Sir  Jofhua  Vanneck,  Baronet.  I  have  fa 
much  of  the  antiquary  in  me,  as  to  wi(h 
that  fome  memorial  of  its  fimple  gran- 
deur could  have  been  preferved. 

You  will  be  delighted  with  Sir  Joihua's 
noble  plantations  of  oaks,  beeches,  and 
chefnuts,  &c.  with  which  he  has  orna-? 
men  ted  the  whole  country,  and  which,  in 
half  a  century,  as  the  foil  is  particularly 
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favourable  to  them,  will  be  an  inexhauft- 
ible  treafure  to  the  public,  as  well  as  to 
his  family. 

The  following  lines,  written  in  the 
reign  of  James  the  Firft,  might  be  applied 
as  a  confecration  of  this  feat  by  queen 
Elizabeth,  without  any  great  impropriety; 
they  are  not  void  of  merit,  and  I  fhall  give 
you  a  diffufe  kind  of  imitation  of  them, 
for  the  benefit  of  your  ladies.  Allufions 
to  the  religious  fuperflitions  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  were  as  much  in  fafhion  a- 
mongft  the  great,  upon  the  revival  of 
clajjic  learning,  as  allufons  to  the  Druid- 
ical  and  Gothic  fuperflitions  of  our "ari- 
ceftors  were  before  that  a?ra. 

I  am,  Dear  SIR, 

Your  affectionate, 

and  much  obliged  friend, 

C.  I>. 

P.  S. 
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P.  S.  The  manor  and  eftate  of  Hunt- 
ingfield  was  a  grant  from  the  crown  to 
LordHunfdon,  upon  the  attainder  of  Ed- 
mund De  la  Pole,  the  laft  Earl  of  that 
name,  but  whether  by  Elizabeth,  or  by 
her  father,  I  am  not  clear.  The  Earl  of 
Suffolk  was  beheaded  in  the  year  151 3, 
the  5th  of  Henry  VIII. 

DIAN^    VIRGIN  I    VfcNATRlCl. 

Alma  foror  Phaebi,  fi  te,  comitefq;  pudicas 
Cafta  domus,  caftaeqj  juvant  pia  Jugera  filvae, 
Exaudi,  mitifq;  tuos  agnofce,  nee  uuquam 
Hie  Dea  filvicolis  fit  faeda  licentia  Faunis. 

Hos  tibi  facramus  Lucos,  hsec  furgat  honor! 
Arbor  opaca  tuo,  et  feros  longasva  Nepotes 
Agnofeens,  Ferro  tandem  inviolata  recumbat. 

Diana  virgin  goddefs,  if  this  feat, 
The  feat  of  innocence,  and  thefe  chafte  walks 
Delight  thee  and  thy  train,  propitious  hear 
A  virgin  huntrefs,  who  implores  thy  aid 
To  guard  thefe  woodland  fiaunts,  from  the  foul  deeds 
Of  Faun,  or  Sylvan.     To  thy  deity 
She  confeerates  thefs  groves  $  and  let  this  oak 
Upon  whofe  out-ftretchM  arms  the  (r,oc*.-dove  pours 
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Her  melancholy  murmur,  and  beneath 

Whufe  bow'ring  ftlade,  the  wild  deer  couch  at  noon 

To  /hua  the  grey-fly,  and  the  gnat,  be  crown'd 

The  quesn  of  ail  the  foreft;   nor  decay 

*Till  the  fair  Dryad,  by  whofe  plaftic  power 

It  gradually  rofe,  herfelf  inanimate, 

Be  harden'd  into  grofs  and  corporal  fubftancej 

And  having  peopled  wide  the  rich  domain 

With  her  tall  progeny,  fubdued  by  age, 

When  the  huge  trunk,  whofe  bare  and  forked  arms 

Pierc'd  the  mid-fky,  now  prone  (hall  bud  no  more, 
Still  let  the  mafly  ruin,  like  the  bones 

Of  fome  majeftic  Heroe,  be  preferv'd 

Unviolated  and  rever'd- 

Whilft  the  grey  father  of  the  vale,  at  eve 

Returning  from  his  fweltering  fummer-talk, 

To  tend  the  new  mown  grafs,  or  raife  the  flieaves 

Along  the  weftern  flope  of  yon  gay  hill, 

Shall  flop  to  tell  his  liftening  fons,  how  far  * 

She  ftretch'd  around  her  thick-leaPd  pond'rous  boughs, 

And  meafure  out  the  fpace  they  fhadow'd 
May  a  long  race  of  virtuous  heirs  fucceed 

Lords  of  the  foil,  to  beautify  thefe  fcenes  ; 

But  chief  to  glad  the  heart  of  indurtry, 

And  feel  the  blefling  fevenfold  return'd, 

In  plenteous  harvefts  and  domeftic  pCace. 
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LETTER     *XXVIII* 

Oneheufe,  June  2d,  178a. 

Dear  SIR, 

A  S  you  were  entertained  with  the 
■  *  Latin  verfes  I  fent  you  fome  time 
fince,  I  mail  take  the  liberty  of  fending 
you  another  fpecimen,  by  the  fame  au- 
thor, which  I  would  have  you  compare 
with  that  celebrated  pafTage  of  Virgil  in 
the  fecond  Georgic, 

O  fortunatos  nimium,  fua  fi  bona  norintr, 
Agricolas,  &c. 

of  which,  if  it  was  not  intended  as  an 
imitation,  yet  the  refemblance  appears  to 
me  very  finking,  and  there  are  few  mo- 
dern verfes,  perhaps,  that  will  bear  to  be 
placed  by  the  fide  of  Virgil's  with  lefs 
difadvantage.  As  I  made  an  application  of 
R  2  the 
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the  former  to  the  oak  at  Huntingfield,  I 
mall  apply  thefe  to  the  fpot,  where  it  has 
pleafed  the  divine  Providence  to  place  me; 
and  the  fpirit  of  the  author  would  forgive 
it,  could  he  know  with  how  much  pro- 
priety they  are  adapted  to  this  fituation, 
in  which,  I  hope,  to  clofe  the  evening  of 
my  life. 

I  am, 

Dear  S I  R, 

Your  affectionate  friend, 

C.  D. 

JEDES     SOLITARIES. 

Non  iftic  aurata  domus,  Luxuq;  fluentes 
Deliciae,  fpondave  fopor  pretiofus  eburna, 
Aut  in  carbafeo  tyrius  velamine  murex } 
Non  gemma  vibrante  nitor;  non  perfona  cantu 
Limina;  nee  prono  famulantum  examina  collo  j 
Sed  nemoia  alta  virent,  Quercufq;  orniqj  minaces 
In  caelum,  tremulaeq;  alni  prope  fluminis  undam 
Fronde  placent  varia,  fru&us  pariterqj  falubres, 

Arbufta, 
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Arbufta,  et  lent*  coryli,  et  Pomaria  lata 
Sufficiunt  Epulis  ;  turn  floribus  alma  renidens 
Terra,  tcgit  valles,  et  Prata  recentia  rivis. 

Quam  bene  no&urnos  canit  hie  Philomela  dolores, 
Quam  bene  dum  rofeos,  nox  ultima  pallet  ad  ignes, 
Innumeras  dans  lucus  aves,  jam  pifta  falutat 
Turba  diem,  clarifq;  fonant  concentibus  auras  ! 

Hie  neque  crudeles  Dirae,  tiiftive  flagello 
Saevit  Cura  ferox,  falfo  non  abditos  ore 
Ipfe  fua  infanus  furit  in  praecordia  Livor. 

Arma  procul,  fcelerifq;  minse,  populiq;  tumultus,- 
Blanda  Q»ies,  parvifq;  habitat  Concordia  te&is 
Semper ;  et  innocui  rifus,  fociiq;  lepores 
Demulcent  curas,  &  fomnia  grata  remitrunt. 

Quin  mens  ipfa  fuae  ftirpis  memor;  ardua  cceli 
Surgit  humo  medkans,  &  novit  in  aftra  reverti. 


ONEHOUSE. 

No  gilded  roofs  here  ftrain  the  gazer's  eye  $ 
No  goblets  flow  with  noxious  luxury; 
Sleep,  balmy  Sleep  here  refts  his  downy  wings, 
Nor  waits  the  purple  pomp  of  gorgeous  coverings  : 
No  gems  here  dazzle  the  offended  fight  j 
No  trilling  airs  infpire  xinchafte  delight  j 
No  fervile  bands  with  crouching  necks  appear, 
Not  Flatfr/t  felf  can  find  admifilon  here. 

R  3  But 
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But  lofty  groves  of  beauteous  forms  are  feen, 
The  builder  oak  *,  the^r  for  ever  green  : 
The  tow'ring  ajh,  whole  cluftering  tops  receive 
The  rifing  fun,  and  deck  the  ruddy  eye  : 


The 


*  The  Manor  of  Onehoufe,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
Third,  was  in  the  poffeflion  of  Bartholomew  Lord  Burwafh, 
[one  of  the  twelve  noblemen  to  whofe  care  the  Prince  of 
"Wales  was  committed  at  the  battle  of  Creffy]  with  grant  of 
free  warien  for  all  his  demefne  lands  in  Suffolk.  A  farm 
houfe  hath  been  built  in  the  fite  of  the  old  hall,  where  he 
probably  refided,  which  was  encompaffed  with  a  mote,  upon 
whofe  eaftern  bank  an  oak  is  now  growing,  and  apparently 
ound,  the  circumference  of  which,  at  the  f mailed  part  of  the 
bole,  is  fixteen  feet,  and  twenty-four  at  the  height  of  three 
yard;  from  the  ground.  Notwithstanding  one  of  its  princi* 
pal  leading  arms,  with  feveral  other  maffy  boughs  on  the 
north  fide  have  been  broken  off  by  tempefts,.  it  contains  at 
prefent  upwards  of  four  hundred  and  ninety  feet  of  folid 
timber  by  meafurement,  in  its  ftem  and  branches.  About 
fixty  yards  to.  the  fouthward  of  this  venerable  tree,  is  a 
broad-leafed  elm,  whofe  boughs  in  the  year  1731,  extended 
fifty  four  feet  towards  the  north,  and  near  forty  upon  its  op- 
pofite  fide,  meafuring  each  way  from  the  center  of  the  trunk. 
The  greater  part  of  this  parifh,  two  centuries  ago,  was  a 
wood,  except  a  narrow  ftrip  declining  to  the  fouth  eaft  near 
this  large  diltinguilhed  manfion,  which  was  beautifully  fitu- 

*te4 
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The  alder  brown,  that  loves  the  watry  vales, 
The  afp  light-quiv'ring  to  the  iummer  gales, 
The  nvilloiu  pendent  o'er  the  mazy  ftream, 
The  poplar  huge,  the  elvfs  extended  beam 

ated  upon  a  rifisg  ground,  gently  Hoping  into  a  valley,  with 
a  rivulet  winding  through  it.  In  the  bafe  court,  on  the  out- 
fide  of  the  moat  towards  the  eaft,  which  is  a  iquare  of  half 
an  acre,  now  the  milking  yard  of  the  farm  houfe,  there  were 
growing  in  the  year  1776,  as  many  allien  trees  as  contained 
upwards  of  a  thoufand  and  three  hundred  folid  feet  of 
timber. 

This  eftate  with  the  manor  and  advowfon  of  the  living, 
are  now  in  the  pofTeflion  of  Mrs.  Douglafs  Pettiward,  of 
Putney,  in  the  county  of  Surrey.  The  church,  which  is 
fmall,  and  has  a  baptiftery,  or  font,  of  unhewn  ftone  5 
feems  to  have  been  a  Saxon  building,  but  a  part  of  the 
north  wall  only,  extending  about  ten  yards  from  the  tower, 
which  is  circular,  is  all  that  remains  of  the  original  ftruc- 
ture.  It  is  fituated  two  hundred  yards  to  the  north  of  the 
moat  that  furrounded  the  old  manfion  houfe,  whole  gran- 
deur and  folitary  fituation  probably  gave  name  to  theparifh. 
Not  lefs  than  a  fifth  portion  of  its  lands  at  prefent  confifts  of 
woods  and  groves  finely  planted  with  timbers,  and  even  a 
part  of  the  re&orial  glebe  adjoining  to  the  parfonage  houfe 
is  a  wood  often  or  twelve  acres. 

R  4s  Their 
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Their  different  colours  here  difplay,  and  vie 
In  all  the  tints  of  varied  harmony. 

Nor  lefs  the  ftirubs  their  wholefome  fruits  afford, 
And  blooming  orchards  ftill  fupply  the  board  : 
Earth  fpreads  her  charms,  with  flow'rs  the  meads  are  crown'd, 
And  fmiling  Ceres  pours  her  gifts  around. 

How  fweetly  does  the  love-lorn  nightingale 
To  nights  dun  {hades  repeat  her  mournful  tale  ? 
And  when  the  rofy  morn  appears  in  view, 
The  painted  tribes  their  chearful  notes  renew  j 
Frpm  every  copfe  they  fly,  on  every  fpray, 
Swell  their  gay  throats,  and  hail  the  rifing  day. 

No  fordid  views  deprive  the  foul  of  reft ; 
No  Paflions  here,  difturb  the  labouring  breaft  j 
Save  Grief,  that  fickens  at  another's  woe, 
And  bids  the  melting  forrows  fiweetly  flow. 

Far  from  the  madding  people's  furious  ftrife, 
Far  from  the  anxious  cares  of  bufy  life, 
Beneath  this  ftraw-thatch'd  roof,  this  humble  cell, 
Calm  Peace,  and  Friendship  pure,  delight  to  dwell, 
And  when  retired  to  reft,  foft  dreams  employ 
Their  iiumb'ring  thoughts,  and  tune  the  foul  to  joy, 
Which  rapt  in  blifs,  through  airy  regions  flies, 
Quits  the  dull  earth,  and  claims  her  native  ikies. 


LETTER 
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LETTER      XXIX, 


Dear  Charles, 

A  LT  HO  UGH  it  has  been  always 
**■  *-  my  opinion,  which  I  have  given  you 
at  large  in  converfation,  if  not  in  former 
letters,  that  inftrumental  mufic  by  itfelf, 
is  capable  of  exciting  only  indeterminate 
emotions  in  the  mind;  yet  if  any  perfon 
notwithftanding  mould  aifert,  that  the 
fame  degrees  of  tenfion,  or  that  a  certain 
manner  of  vibration  in  the  nerves  which 
invariably  accompanies  the  indulgence  of 
any  paflion,  may  be  excited  by  a  corre- 
fponding  feries  of  mufical  notes,  and  thus 
determine  fuch  emotions,  either  morally 
or  immorally,  to  particular  obje&s,  he 
would  not  want  authority  from  fome  of 

the 
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the  Greek  writers  to  fupport  him.  That 
a  flmilarity  of  vibrations  in  the  nerves,  or 
whatever  kind  of  movement  it  is,  which 
affects  them,  hath  power  to  call  up  fimi- 
lar  ideas  in  the  imagination,  carries  with 
it  a  degree  of  probability,  from  number- 
lefs  effects,  which  almofr,  every  perfon  at 
one  time  or  another  of  his  life  may  have 
experienced,  juft  as  a  lateral  blow,  or 
preffure  upon  the  ball  of  the  eye  for  in- 
fiance,  feldom  fails  to  produce  a  fenfation 
which  refembles  the  glare  of  a  flam  of 
lightning. 

If  all  fenfations  whatever  are  owing  to 
preffures,  impulfes,  or  ftrokes,  upon  the 
nerves,  or  to  fome  certain  vibrations  of 
their  internal  conftituent  parts  approach- 
ing nearer  to,  and  alternately  receding  to 
a  greater  diftance  from  each  other,  acting 
thus  upon  the  finer  parts  of  the  brain  by 
the  operation  of  external  objects;  it  is  not 
unlikely,  that  whatever  feelings  or  ideas 

fuch 
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fuch  vibratory  motions  may  excite  in  the 
fenfory,  will  be  prefent  to  the  mind  fo 
long  as  thofe  vibrations  fhall  be  conti- 
nued, or  their  impreliions  mail  remain, 
even  though  the  objects  which  originally 
caufed  them  be  removed  :  it  is  thus  the 
ground  fcems  to  heave  under  us,  when 
we  firft  come  on  more  after  a  voyage  •>  and 
that  woods  and  hills  appear  to  move  and 
glide  away  from  the  fight,  after  fixing  our 
eyes  a  confiderable  time  upon  running 
water:  but  if  fimilar  vibrations  in  the 
nerves  caufed  by  mere  inflrumental  muiic, 
are  capable  of  exciting  even  a  tendency 
only,  to  virtuous  or  to  vicious  indul- 
gences, Plato  doubtlefs  fpoke  wifely  as  a 
legiflator,  in  proposing  its  fubjection  to 
the  ftate ;  though  he  certainly  is  to  be 
underftood  of  melody  and  poetry  con- 
jointly, (and  I  believe  he  fomewhere  fays 
as  much)  when  he  affirmed  it  to  be  im- 
practicable to  change  the  mufic  of  a  na- 
tion, 
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tion,  without  making,  at  the  fame  time, 
a  change  in  its  manners,  and,  of  courfe, 
a  change  of  its  laws  *.  But  I  have  faid 
enough  upon  this  fubject  before. 

As  you  well  know,  my  dear  Charles,  by 
what  flight  connections  my  mind  is  liable 
to  be  drawn  away  from  the  fubjedt  of  a 
converfation,  or  the  fubjedt.  of  a  letter, 
ftarting  afide,  as  our  Mr.  N.  fays,  like  a 
broken  bow ;  you  will  not  be  furprized  if 
I  fhould  pafs  from  that  of  mufic  to  that 
of  dreams.  Now  thefe  have  been  im- 
puted to  the  fame  caufe  as  the  mufical 
emotions  above  mentioned,  and  it  hath 
been  thought  as  clear  as  moon-light,  that 
our  fleeping  ideas  ufually  take  their  call: 
from  the  thoughts  or  actions  of  the  pre- 
ceding day  5  that  it  is  owing  to  the  con- 

*  There  were  certain  odes  or  fonnets  fet  to  mufic 
amongft  the  antients  called  VOLCOl,  but  I  am  of  opinion, 
thefe  were  not  intended  here  by  Plato,  but  laws  which  were 
Acluallj  coercive  of  the  manners  of  a  people. 

tinuance 
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tinuance  of  fome  imprefTed  motions  upon 
the  nervous  fyftem,  that  good  men  frill 
enjoy  the  exercife  of  virtue  in  their  {lum- 
bers, and  the  lafcivious  the  indulgence  of 
their  luft ;  whilft  thieves  and  robbers  {hare 
imaginary  booties,  or  anticipate  their  pu- 
nishment at  leaft  in  dread  and  agonies  of 
mind,  if  they  really  do  not  experience 
fome  degree  of  corporal  fufferance.  I 
fhall  quote  a  pafTagefrom  Claudian,  which 
is  particularly  to  this  purpofe,  and  I  think 
you  will  not  be  difpleafed  with  the  length 
of  it ;  but  the  poets,  in  general,  have  ex- 
celled upon  the  fubjecl:  of  dreams,  and 
there  would  be  no  end  of  quotations  from 
them. 

Omnia  quae  fenfu  volvuntur  vota  diurno 

Tempore,  nofturno  reddit  arnica  quies. 
Venator  defeffa  toro  dum  membra  reponit, 

Mens  tamen  ad  fylvas  &  1'up  luftra  redit. 
Judicibus  Lites  :  Aurigse  fomnia,  currus  ; 

Vanaq;  no&urnis  mcta  cavetur  equls  ; 

Gaudet 
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Gaudet  amans  furto.  permutat  navita  merceS  i 
Et  vigil  elapfas  quaerit  avarus  opes  : 

Blandaq;  largitur  fruftra  fitientibus  aegris, 
Irriguus  gelido  pocula  fonte  Sopor. 

Me  quoqj  mufarum  ftudium  fub  nofte  filenti 
Artibus  innumeris  follicitare  folet. 


Lucretius,  in  his  fourth  book,  hath 
applied  the  circumftance  of  a  repetition 
during  fleep  of  our  waking  ideas,  as  ariiing 
from  a  continuance  of  impreffions  made 
upon  the  bodily  organs,  to  his  mechanical 
iblution  of  dreaming,  and  the  fupport  of 
the  impious  abfurd  doctrines  of  Epicurus, 
in  which  he  hath  been  followed  by  fome 
modern  advocates  for  the  opinions  of 
Spinofa.  It  may  not  be  improper,  there- 
fore, to  obferve  to  you,  that  although  a 
readinefs  and  facility  of  moving  in  a  par- 
ticular way,  is  an  effect  of  ufe  and  habit, 
which  holds  not  only  in  refpect  to  our 
fpontaneous  motions,  but  to  thofe  of  mere 
mechanifm,  (as  all  mufical  inftruments 

improve 
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improve  by  ufe,)  yet  that  whenever  any* 
confident  train  of  actions  is  prefented  a 
fecond  time  as  a  virion  to  the  mind  in 
fleep,    by  a  feries  of  nervous  vibrations 
fimilar  to  what  were  originally  imprefled 
by  real  objects,  thefe  repeated  fecondary 
motions  of  the  nerves,  [notwithstanding 
their  acquired  aptitude  to  vibrate  after  an 
accuftomed  manner]  feem  to  require  no 
lefs  as  regular,  or  rather  as  intelligent  a 
caufe  to  re-excite  them,  as  when  we  were 
awake ;  for  the  accidental  tones  of  the 
nerves  at  our  beginning  to  dream,  could 
only  prefent  one  unvaried  fcene  to  us,  as 
the  difeafe  called  the  incubus,  the  night* 
mare,   or  night-goblin,    for  example,    in 
fome  meafure  accounts  for  the  apprehen- 
lion  of  a  great  weight  being  kid  upon 
our  breaft,  fo  long  as  the  fuffocation  lafts ; 
and  though  it  mould  be  granted  that  the 
tenfions  of  the  nerves  are  perpetually  al- 
tering, or  that  they  are  continually  re- 
ceiving 
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ceiving  different  pulfes  .and  vibrations, 
from  a  change  of  the  air,  the  motion  of 
the  arteries,  or  from  any  other  involun* 
tary  caufes;  yet  that  fuch  cafual  altera- 
tions could  no  more  produce  a  regular 
train  of  confident  ideal  actions,  however 
phantaftic,  than  the  accidental  variation 
of  motion  in  a  ftream  of  air,  could  pro- 
duce a  regular  piece  of  muiic  upon  the 
aeolian  harp,  or  repeat  a  concerto  of  Han- 
del upon  Mr.  Parry's  immediately  after 
that  incomparable  artifl  had  been  per- 
forming it.  In  order  to  account  for  this 
wonderful  phenomenon  of  dreaming, 
fome  ingenious  fcholars  have  fuppofed, 
there  may  be  fomewhat  in  ideas  analo- 
gous to  the  power  of  attraction  in  mate- 
rial fub fiances,  and  that  when  a  lingle 
idea  is  excited  in  the  mind,  it  neceffarily 
calls  up,  or  attracts,  as  they  would  exprefs 
it,  a  fecond,  fo  that  thus  a  train  of  images 
during  fleep  may  be  excited  without  any 

choice 
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choice  or  direction  of  the  Will,  confifting 
only  of  fuch  ideas  as  are  linked  together  by 
the  ftrongeft  connections ;  but  you  will 
recollect,  my  dear  Charles,  that  a  chain 
of  images,  or  ideas,  is  not  all  that  is  re- 
quired to  conftitute  a  regular  fcheme  of 
action,  and  is  a  very  incompetent  folu- 
tion  of  the  moft  common  appearances  that 
occur  to  the  foul  in  fleep,  in  which  art 
and  defign  are  not  lefs  manifeft.  than  in 
an  hiflorical  painting,  or  a  dramatic  per- 
formance ;  and  I  could  almoft  as  readily 
admit  Ovid's  account  of  dreams  in  his 
cave  of  fleep  for  a  philofophical  folution 
of  the  ideal  fcenery,  as  thefe  attractions  -, 
for  fuppofing  fuch  attractions   really  to 
exift,  and  that  a  repetition  of  fome  images 
might  be  accounted  for  by  them,  yet  the 
poet  is  by  far  more  rational  than  thefe 
philofophers,  in  as  much  as  he  attributes 
fuch   apparent   trains  of  connected  and 
coniiftent   actions    to    voluntary   agents 
Vol.  I.  S  only. 
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only.  Even  Phantafos  transforms  him* 
felf  into  flocks  and  ftones,  into  ground  or 
water,  by  an  adt  of  his  will ;  but  for 
Morpheus, 

"—-Non  illo  juffos  folertius  alter 
Exprimit  incejfus,  evultumq\  modumq;  kquendi% 
Adjiciens  <veftes,  &  confueiijjima  cuiq; 
Verba  :  fed  hie  folos  homines  imitatur;  at  alter 
■  Fit  fera,  fit  voluzris,  fit  longo  corpor zferpens. 
Hunc  Tcelon  Superi,  mortale  Phobetora  vulgux 
Nominat :  eft  etiam  diverfae  tertius  artis, 
Phantafos,  ille  in  humum,  Saxumq;  undemq;  trabemq; 
CJuaeqi  vacant  anima  feliciter  omnia  tranfit. 

How  poetically  beautiful  are  thefe  lines> 
and  howprecifely  juft !  In  fact,  I  have  often 
wondered  at  the  prefervation  of  character, 
in  my  fleeping  reveries,  with  regard  to 
fentiment,  voice,  gefture,  drefs,  and  many 
other  habitudes  of  the  perfons  introduced 
to  our  imagination  in  dreams,  which  Ihaye 
perfectly   recollected   immediately   upon 

.  waking, 
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waking,  or  fometimes  long  afterward,  and 
I  can  truly  fay,  that  the  confiitency  of 
manners  and  behaviour,  &c.  of  thefe  ideal 
perfons  has  been  far  beyond  my  befl  abilities 
to  imitate  at  any  time,  with  my  utmofl 
ftretch  of  thought ;  and  to  attribute  fuch 
effects  to  accidental  variations  of  the  pulfe, 
or  to  any  other  mechanic  caufes,  feems 
to  me  not  lefs  abfurd,  than  to  fuppofe  a 
number  of  unconnected  words  jumbled 
together  in  a  box  could  of  themfelves 
produce  a  regular  comedy  \  and  moreover, 
that  this  is  done  as  often  as  thefe  connect- 
ed regular  fcenes  occur  to  us,  when  we  ar« 
in  other  refpects  as  infenfible  as  what  we 
ileep  upon,  requires  the  credulity  of  an 
atheift  to  believe. 

I  am,  &c. 


S2  LETTER 
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LETTER      XXX. 

My  Dear  C. 

f~T\  HERE  is  fomething  fo  aftonifhing 
rjh  in  the  phenomena  of  dreams,  and 
at  the  fame  time  fo  amufing,  that  I  mail 
continue  the  fubjeft,  and  take  the  liberty 
of  being  as  unconnected  as  I  pleafe, 
though  I  would  by  no  means  recommend 
it  to  you  to  imitate  my  example  j  if  you 
chance  to  nod  however,  you  have  an  apo- 
logy at  hand. 

Shakefpeare,  above  all  men,  feems  to 
have  been  moil  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  workings  of  Nature;  Clarence's 
dream  in  Richard  the  Third,  which  he  re- 
lates to  Brackenbury  the  night  before  his 
murder,  cannot  be  read  without  fhudder- 
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ing  ;  and  the  horrors  of  jyiacbeth  and  his 
lady,  both  fleeping  and  waking,  after  the 
murder  of  Duncan  and  Banquo,  ftrike  the 
imagination  more  forcibly  than  any  thing 
the  antients  have  left  us  upon  the  fub- 

What  we  call  the  affociatiori  of  ideas,' 
may  poffibly  depend  upon  a  repetition  of 
fimilar  impreffed  motions  upon  the  nerves, 
and  it  may  be  the  capacity  of  their  being 
thus  affected,  which  gives  to  immaterial 
fpirits  that  great  power  they  have  over 
us  -,  a  power  by  which  we  are  told  they 
can  influence  our  minds  in  vifions,  or 
taking  advantage  of  an  indifpoiition  of 
our  organs  of  perception,  even  whilfl  we 
are  awake,  are  capable  of  disturbing  the 
imagination,  and  of  difquieting  us  even 
to  madnefs.  This  feems  evidently  to  have 
been  the  condition  of  fome  amongft,  the" 
daemoniacs  in  the  gofpel,  notwithftanding 
what  the  learned  Mede  hath  urged  againft 
S  3  the 
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■the  opinion,  and  particularly  the  cafe  of 
Saul  in  the  iixteenth  chapter  of  the  firft 
book  of  Samuel,  who  appears  from  the 
text  to  have  been  troubled  with  an  evil 
fpirit  as  a  punifhment  from  God,  and  that 
the  melody  of  the  harp  by  reftoring  a 
proper  tone  to  his  nerves,  or  affecting  the 
arterial  pulfations  fo  as  to  give  an  eafy 
circulation  to  the  vital  fluids,  relieved 
him  in  the  paroxyfms  of  his  diforder,  and 
delivered  him  from  the  effects  of  daemo- 
niacal  frenzy :  indeed  by  what  other  means 
than  an  influence  upon  the  bodily  organs, 
if  instrumental  melody  alone  is  here  in- 
tended, (which,  perhaps,  was  not  the 
cafe)  can  mufic  be  fuppofed  to  have  had 
any  power  in  the  reftraint  of  fuch  an 
agent ;  but  the  relation  of  Saul's  manner 
of  recovery  feemS  to  point  out  the  nature 
of  the  diforder  with  which  he  was  afflict- 
ed, and  fubjected  to  be  thus  difturbed, 
perhaps,  by  fupernatural  horrors,  befides. 

the 
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the  breaking  loofe  of  all  his  fuilen,  eri^ 
vious,  and  malignant  paffions  :  for  we  are 
toldj  it  came  to  pafs  when  the  evil  fpirit 
by  God's  permiffion  was  upon  him,  that 
David  took  a  harp  and  played  with  his 
hand,  and  Saul's  breath  [rua'h]  returned 
and  he  was  well,  and  the  evil  fpirit  de- 
parted   from    him.      An    incapacity   of 
breathing  freely,  is  one  of  the  fymptoms 
of  almoit.  every  fpecies  of  fits*   and  no 
words  could  more  naturally  defcribe  a 
perfon's  coming  out  of  one,  than  thefe, 
which  tell  us  that  his  breath  returned, 
and  he  was  well ;  that  is,  he  was  reftored 
firft  to  the  ufe  of  his  fenfes,  and  next  to 
that  of  his  reafon,  upon  which  the  evil 
fpirit  departed  from  him.     Should  it  be 
objected,  that  this  is  an  arbitrary  method 
of  interpretation,  which  gives  two  diffe- 
rent fenfes  of  the  word  rua'h  in  the  fame 
verfe,  perhaps  it  may  be  fufficient  to  fay, 
that  rua'h*  when  applied  to  man,  means 
S  4  in 
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in  general,  the  breath  of  his  noftrils,  as 
it  ufually  muft  be  taken  in  a  metaphorical 
fenfe  when  joined  with  the  epithet  evil, 
and  this  whether  in  the  fame  fentence  or 
not.  But  fuppoiing  it  to  mean,  in  the 
above  paffage,  that  Saul's  fpirit  or  life 
returned  to  him,  it  ftill  implies  that  there 
Was  a  temporary  fufpenlion  of  his  mental 
powers,  or  a  deliquium,  which  is  com- 
monly brought  on  either  in  epileptic,  or 
hyflerlcal  diforders  by  a  fufrocation,  and 
is  fucceeded  upon  recovery  by  a  violent 
heaving  and  panting  for  breath. 

This  very  natural  interpretation  of  the 
word  rua'h,  is,  in  ibme  meaflire,  confirm- 
ed by  the  circumftance  of  Saul's  afking, 
who  David  was,  after  the  flaughter  of  the 
Philiftines,  [for  he  certainly,  could  not 
want  any  information  concerning  David's 
family,  to  which  fome  critics  have  con- 
fined the  queftion]  this  enquiry  I  fay  evi- 
dently mows,  that  if  the  king  was  not 

entirely 
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entirely  fenfelefs  during  the  paroxifms  of 
his  diflemper,  whatever  it  was,  yet  he 
did  not  recoiled:  his  attendants  at  fuch 
feafons  :  and  this  failure  of  his  memory 
alone  is  at  leaft  a  prefumptive  evidence  of 
a  bodily  diflemper,  which  prepared  his 
mind  for  the  judicial  influences  of  an  evil 
ipirit  upon  it,  now  the  Spirit  of  God  had 
forfaken  him,  and  that  this  diflemper  (the 
cure  of  which  is  attributed  to  the  power 
of  mufic)  was  probably  epileptic. 

I  am, 

Dear  Charles,  your's,  &c. 


P.  S.  There  is  Mill  a  difficulty  remain- 
ing, which  hangs  heavy  upon  this  inter- 
pretation, namely,  that  if  David  was  made 
Saul's  Armour-bearer  before  this  period, 
it  feems  ft  range,  that  Abner,  who  com- 
manded 
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iilanded  the  army,  mould  have  been  fo  ixii* 
acquainted  with  him  as  not  to  have  been 
able  to  give  the  king  any  account  of  the 
tripling,  as  Saul  called  him  when  he  was 
going  againir  the  champion  of  the  Philif- 
tines :  in  anfwer  to  which  I  have  to  ob- 
ferve,  that  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the 
words  Nefa  Cfoe/im,  which  are  tranflated 
Armour-bearer  in  the  preceding  chapter* 
ought  not  to  have  been  differently  ren- 
dered :  Chelim  fignifies  utenfils  or  veJJ'els 
of  any  kind,  and  in  many  paffages  of  the 
facred  writings  mufical  i?ijlruments>  as  well 
as  armour,  fo  that  as  it  appears  tojne,  David 
was  hitherto  difKnguifhed  with  the  title 
of  the  king's  chief  mufician,  his  Harp- 
bearer,  or  Conductor  of  the  mufical  in- 
itruments  only;  an  office,  of  which  Abner 
might  have  no  very  high  opinion :  and 
as  Saul's  forgetfulnefs  would  probably  be 
catching,  whatever  was  the  caufe  of  it* 
Abner  might  not  be  difpofed  to  remember 

an 
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an  obfcure  youth  in  the  character  of  a 
minftrel,  and  a  perfon  too  who  had  no 
place  in  the  affections  of  his  matter  :  add 
to  this,  that  the  general  circumftances  of 
the  hiftory  feem  rather  to  require  this 
tranflation  -3  David's  mufical  talents,  from 
the  choice  made  of  him  on  account  of 
Saul's  diftemper,  were  acknowledged  to 
be  extraordinary,  and  his  prowefs  which 
might  have  recommended  him  to  the  office 
of  Armour-bearer,  was,  probably,  in  ge- 
neral unknown  at  this  time,  as  it  had  been 
hitherto  confined  to  the  wildernefs, 
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Letter    xxxr. 

To  the  Rev.  C,  S. 

Dear  SIR, 

"T  T|  7 HAT  Mr.  H.  obferved  upon  poetry 
*  *  and  poets  the  day  you  left  us,  did 
not  efcape  me;  and  though  I  made  no 
anfwer  to  it  at  the  inftant,  I  fhall  hazard 
a  few  obfervations  now  I  have  thought  a 
little  upon  the  fubjecl.  In  my  opinion,  we 
are  too  much  difpofed  to  take  our  ideas- 
of  poetry  from  the  critics  by  profeffion, 
rather  than  from  the  obfervation  of  what 
pafles  in  our  minds,  in  which  there  is  a 
standard  we  may  refer  to,  the  Principle, 
I  mean,  from  whence  the  rules  of  criti-- 
cifm  are  fuppofed  to  have  been  drawn. 

Art 
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Art  never  arrives  at  its  fummit  of  ex* 
cellence  but  by  degrees,  and,  in  general, 
rifes  very  flowly  -f  whereas  in  many  cafes, 
Nature  ftarts  into  perfection  at  once.  The 
inexperience  of  early  ages  prompting  men 
to  admiration  and  aftonifhment,  every 
thing  muft  have  appeared  extraordinary 
to  them,  and  being  exaggerated  at  the 
fame  time  through  the  miftinefs  of  doubts 
and  apprehenfions,  Fear,  beyond  the  other 
paffions  prone  to  gratify  ilfelf,  (though 
every  pamon  leans  to  its  peculiar  weaknefs 
of  indulgence)  thus  naturally  became  a 
fource  of  the  fublimeft  imagery.  Correct 
and  beautiful  poems,  therefore,  are  the 
product  of  a  polite  age,  and  of  a  refined 
ftate  of  manners ;  whereas  ftrength  and 
grandeur  have  their  origin  in  rude  unpo- 
lifhed  times,  and  at  the  dawn  of  civiliza- 
tion. The  earliefl  poetry  muft  of  confe- 
quence  be  the  moft  ftriking,  written  when 
the  paffions  and  affections  operated  in  their 

utmoft 
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utmoft  force  without  referve,  and  images 
multiplied  by  the  paucity  of  words  gave 
a  beauty  and  ftrength  to  language,  and 
adapted  it  to  fentiment  by  what  muft  al- 
ways be  fuperior  to  all  artificial  rules, 
(which  are  liable  to  be  mifapplied,)  the 
inftantaneous  dictates  of  men's  genuine 
natural  feelings  j  for  however  we  may 
admire  the  metaphors  Or  the  fimilies,  &c. 
in  fuch  original  poetical  compofitions,  as 
being  agreeable  to  the  eftablifhed  rules  of 
criticifm,  they  are  but  accidental  natural 
beauties  which  laid  a  foundation  for  thofe 
rules,  inftead  of  being  deduced  from  them; 
as  in  a  grand  and  elegant  ftru&ure,  the 
columns,  the  architrave,  or  the  dome, 
though  its  chief  ornaments,  have  their 
original  in  necejjity  and  ufefulnefs. 

When  arts  and  languages   improved, 
thofe  periods,   which  were  obferved   to 
produce  the  moil  agreeable  effects,  became 
ftandards  of  a  fixed  ry  thrnus  -,  and  a  repe- 
tition 
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jtition  of  them  was  called  verfe,  from  their 
returning  meafures ;  for  which,  if  I  had 
an  inclination  to  appear  very  learned,  I 
could  overpower  you  with  quotations  from 
Dionyfius,  Quintilian,  and  Ariftotle's  po- 
etics, &c.  but  with  leave  of  thefe  great 
writers  be  it  fpoken,  however  exquifitely 
the  ear  may  be  delighted  with  an  agree- 
able rythmus  or  meafure  continually  re- 
turning in  ajhort  poem  only,  it  muft  be 
difgufted  with  harmony  itfelf,  by  too  fre*- 
quent  a  repetition  of  the  fame  cadence; 
nor  is  this  the  only  fault  of  an  invariably 
returning  meafure ;  as  of  the  hexameter 
for  inftance  in  the  learned  languages,  or 
of  the  heroic  in  our  own.  One  and  the 
fame  fpecies  of  verfe  cannot  be  adapted 
with  propriety,  to  every  fubject,  and  to 
every  paflion  indifferently,  nor  even  to 
exprefs  the  feveral  modifications  of  the 
fame  paflion  or  affection  with  precifion ; 
fo  that  a  repetition  of  the  fame  meafure  in 

perpetual 
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perpetual  fucceffion,  [which  we  are  apt 
to  confound  with  poetry]  without  any- 
other  change,  than  what  arifes  from  va~ 
rying  the  different  paufes,  or  the  metrical 
emphafis  and  accent,  befides  blunting  the 
organs  of  hearing  by  the  fatigue  which 
fuch  a  uniformity  of  motion  and  impulfe 
of  neceffity  impreffes  upon  them,  muft 
frequently  produce  a  difcordance  between 
the  fentiment  and  the  rythmus,  not  pofli- 
ble  to  be  avoided  in  a  long  performance, 
how  exquifite  foever  the  verification 
(which  is  a  different  thing  from  the 
poetry)  may  be;  but  if  this  could  cer- 
tainly be  prevented,  and  it  were  as  certain 
that  the  intereft  we  had  in  the  fubjedt  it^ 
felf,  would  hinder  any  violent  difguft  from 
taking  place ;  yet  to  go  on  chanting  the 
fame  meafures  from  morn  to  noon,  and 
from  noon  to  night,  is  not  confiftent  with 
men's  natural  difpoiitions,  with  that  love 
of  variety  which  is  implanted  in  us$  and  it 

is 
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is  evident  in  this  cafe,  as  upon  enquiry  it 
will  be  found  in  every  other,  that  Art, 
beyond  a  certain  boundary  and  limit,  falls 
fliort  of  Nature's  genuine  excellence,  that 
her  moil  ftriking  limple  beauties  may  be 
overloaded  with  ornaments,  and  the  ele- 
gance of  her  fteps,  and  her  dignity  of 
movement,  be  rendered  difgufting  by  an 
affectation  of  a  being  always  graceful. 

In  order  to  preferve  the  fame  fixed 
returning  meafure,  or  verfe  properly  fa 
called,  words  of  a  determined  quantity 
refpe&ing  their  fyllables,  are  to  be  hunt- 
ed up  j  and  it  often  happens,  that  thofe 
words  which  would  raoft  naturally  ex- 
prefs  the  fentiment,  have  too  many  or  too 
few  for  the  Metre,  fome  words,  therefore, 
muft  be  left  out,  or  others  put  in ;  fome 
muft  be  taken  from  their  natural  fitua- 
tion,  and  others  intruded  into  their  place, 
which  may  have  very  little  meaning,  if 
any,  annexed  to  them ;  whilft  thofe  are 

Vol.  L  T  ta 
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to  be  entirely  rejected,  upon  which  the 
force  of  the  effect,  in  a  great  degree,  or, 
perhaps  principally,  depends ;  in  (hort, 
the  expreteuxis,  in  general,,  rendered  fo 
unnaturaS|kj|}er  by  crouding  the  thoughts 
into  fewer  words  than  are  necelTary,  or 
by  loading  a  fentiment  with  fo  many, 
that  fome  of  them  are  merely  expletives ; 
or  by  tranfpofing  the  order  of  them  after 
fuch  a  manner  as  to  render  it  obfcure, 
[for  which  the  gradus-men,  and  rhyme- 
jinglers  have  a  general  apology,]  that 
what  we  commonly  called  verfe,  is  fo  far 
removed  from  every  thing  natural,  as 
not  unfrequently  to  fatigue  the  ear  in- 
Head  of  giving  it  delight,  whilft-  at  the 
fame  time  it  tends  to  darken  and  obfcure 
the  fentiments  defigned  to  be  conveyed  by 
it,  and  the  poetic  meafures  and  language 
in.  every  country  are  always  more  diffi- 
cult to  be  underftood  than  profe,  even  by 
the  natives  of  it.     A  diilinction  is  to  be 

made 
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made  here  between  the  truly  beautiful 
figurative  expreffions  and  movements  of 
Nature,  as  they  flow  from  the;  affection 
and  the  heart,  (the  chief,  though  not  the 
only  circumftance  from  which  their  beauty 
is  derived,)  and  thofe  chains  of  poetic  me- 
tre, which  are  a  reflraint  upon  the  inven- 
tion, as  well  as  language,  and  refemble 
only  a  kind  of  dancing  in  gyves.  The 
meafures  of  Pindar's  odes  which  remain 
to  us,  have  never  been  determined  with 
certainty ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  he 
perpetually  varied  them  in  his  dithyram- 
bics  precifely  conformable  to  the  fenti- 
ment  to  be  conveyed,  which  was  certainly 
a  more  difficult  tafk  than  writing  in  any 
one  uniform  returning  meafure  v/hatever, 
as  well  as  more  expreffrvely  elegant.  This 
feems  to  be  the  proper  explanation  of  Ho- 
race's expreflion,  numerifq;  fertur  Lege- 
folutis  -j  nor  have  I  the  lead  doubt  in  my 
own  mind  that  it  was  the  fource  of  thofe 
high  encomiums  which  this  poet  receiv- 
T  2  ed 
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cd  from  his  contemporaries,  and  the  an* 
tients  in  general,  particularly  from  the 
great  Roman  Lyrift,  whofe  judgement  is 
of  more  weight  with  me  than  that  of  all 
the  reft;  he  was  moft  undoubtedly  a 
competent  judge  without  prejudices  in 
Pindar's  favour;  and  his  own  odes,  in  point 
of  merit,  are  certainly  next  to  thofe  of  this 
firft  and  moft  fublime  of  lyric  poets,  as  he 
is  generally  called.  In  my  humble  opinion 
they  are  by  far  fuperior  to  thofe  which 
remain  of  Pindar's,  for  his  dithyrambics 
are  entirely  loft,  which  are  fuppofed,  and 
moft  probably  with  juftice,  to  have  been 
the  fublimeft  of  his  works. 

I  am, 

Dear  SIR, 

Your  affectionate  friend, 

G.  D, 


LETTER 
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LETTER       XXXII. 


Dear  Charles, 

T  SUSPECT  my  letter  upon  quantity 
•*•    not  to  be  fo  accurately  written  as  it 
might  have  been ;  though  I  am  clear  it 
does  not  contain  any  thing,  but  what,  if 
taken  in  its  proper  fenfe,  is  perfectly  con- 
fident with  the  eftablifhed  principles  of 
Greek  and  Roman  profody.     There  is  a 
quotation   from   Dionyfius   of  Halicar- 
naffus,  towards  the  conclufion  of  it,  upon 
which  I  wifh  I  had  enlarged,  to  obviate 
miftakes  ;  it  is  brought  in  oppofition  to  an 
opinion  commonly  entertained,  that  the 
Greek  muficians  always  made  a  point  of 
adopting  their  notes  to  the  quantity  of  the 
fyllables  to  which  they  were  fet.    This 
T  3  might 
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might,  indeed,  fometimes  be  the  cafe;  but 
it  was  not  ufually  done,  as  I  prefumed  it 
to  have  been  :  upon  turning  tOrDionyfius 
and  reconfidering  the  whole  paiTage,  of 
which  I  quoted  only  a  fmall  part,  it  fet 
me  right  in  this  error,  which  I  had  en- 
tertained iiiicommon  with  perfons  of  in- 
finitely better  judgment,  and  fifty  times 
more  learning  than  I  ever  pretended  to. 

The  modulation  of  our  voice  in  elocu- 
tion and  in  fong  differ  widely  with  refpect 
to  the  manner  of  effecting. iheir^purpofes 
upon  the  hearer;  a  rife  and  fall  in  it,  in 
each  refpeclive  fcale  of  notes,  as." mention- 
ed in  my  xivth  Letter,  is  neceilary  both 
in  common  fpeech,  and  fmging  ;  but  an 
in  ten  lion  or  elevation  of  tons  may  often 
do  that  in  one  cafe,  which  is  brought  . 
about  by  a  remiffion  or  lowering  of  it  in 
the  other;  and  I  do  not  know  that  any 
principle  has  been  fettled  for  the  con- 
ducing of  modulation  in  either;  we  jeel 

*.  every 
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every  tranfgreffion  of  this  principle  not- 
withflanding,  without  knowing  what  it 
is;  even  the  vulgar,  as  Dionyfius  fays,  who 
conftitute  a  considerable  portion,  of  every 
audience,  are  feniible  of  the  violation  of 
true  harmony  and  rythmus,  for  which 
men  have  unvoerfally  a  natural  tafle,  as 
connected    with    the  airecliions,    which 
mows  itfelf  in  the  difapprobation  of  what 
is  wrong,  if  it  does  not  always  point  out 
what  is  right  $  apd  I  am  fully  perfuaded 
that  an  audience  of  Englifh  clowns  would 
generally  find  fault  in  the  right  place, 
though  they  might  be  over  bountiful  in 
their  applaufes,  to  which  fimple  igno- 
rance  and  admiration  are  liable  in  all 
countries.       Ariftides    Quintilian    hath 
mown  what  diftinction  fubfifls  between 
notes  in  common  fpeech,  in  the  recitation 
of  poetic  numbers,  and  in  the  melody  of 
fong,  but  hath  not  proceeded  to  the  lay- 
ing down  a  principle  for  their  applica- 
tion. 

T  4  In 
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In  the  paffage  cited  by  Dionyfius  from 
a  tragedy  of  Euripides,  he  doth  not  blame 
the  mufician  for  violating  accents,  in  his 
application  of  mufical  notes,  (which  hath 
been  imagined  by  fome  very  learned  men) 
but  he  gives  it  as  an  inftance  only  of  the 
difference  between  the  notes  of  Jong  and  the 
notes  of  language  m.  our  ordinary  converfa- 
tion,  which  are  determined  by  the  accen- 
tual marks ;  and  he  mews  likewife  that  the 
notes  of  fong  as  applicable  to  poetic  mea- 
fures  might  differ  in  refpedt  of  their  time$ 
from  what  is  ufually  denominated  quantity. 
So  that  it  appears  clear  to  me  beyond  a 
doubt,  the  antient  Greek  mulicians  took 
the  fame  liberty  as  the  moderns,  to  compofe 
their  mufic  with  a  very  flight  regard  to 
the  metrical  length  or  accentual  height 
of  the  fyllables.  In  truth,  according  to 
this  author,  they  made  no  fcruple  of  vio- 
lating accent  and  quantity  either  in  fong 
or  recitative,  as  they  thought  proper,  not 

capricioufly 
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capricioufly  and  wantonly  indeed,  but 
whenever  they  felt  it  would  be  moft  pro- 
per to  give  expreffion  to  the  fentiment ; 
and,  in  fact,  how  could  a  mufician,  who 
is  worthy  of  the  name,  do  ctherwife  ?  I 
heartily  wifh  our  friend  Mr.  S.  would 
confider  the  principle  of  melody  with  re- 
fpect  to  Sentiment*  as  he  has  already  done 
with  refpect  to  Harmony,  and  oblige  the 
world  with  his  thoughts  on  each  branch 
of  the  fubject.  I  am  perfuaded,  that  if 
any  perfon  could  eftablifh  the  matter 
clearly  he  could ;  and  I  do  not  know  that 
it  has  ever  yet  been  attempted.  But  to 
return  to  Dionyfius.  The  example  he 
has  taken  to  mow  the  difference  between 
accentual  notes  in  ordinary  utterance,  and 
thofe  of  fong,  is  from  a  fcene  in  Oreftes, 
where  Electra  requefts  the  Chorus  to  re- 
tire in  filence  foftly  from  the  couch,  (upon 
which  he  is  introduced  as  flumbering,) 
left  they  mould  awaken  him  again  to  his 

difcraction. 
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diffraction.  In  my  edition,  which  is  not 
the  beft,  Eleclra's  words  are  given  to  the 
Chorus,  the  reafon  of  which  I  fuppofe  to 
have  been,  becaufe  the  fame  requeft  had 
been  made  juft  before  in  a  fpeech  given 
to  Electraj  if  therefore  what  is  quoted 
by  Dionyfius  be  not  Eledlra's  fpeech,  it 
muft  be  a  repetition  of  her  requeft  by  the 
leader  of  the  band,  for  the  addrefs  is  evi- 
dently directed  to  the  chorus,  whofe  habit 
is  pointed  out  by  the  distinction  of  their 
white  flippers,  if  my  memory  does  not 
deceive  me. 

HA  '.-'ZTya,,  Ziyot,  Xiuxov  tfoto'g  up(3vXiqg- 
T&sTtb,  pv}  JcJv7rsiTet 

AlTO  7Tpo[ja,T    BXeKT ,  CC7T07fpO^Ji    XOlTOtq. 

Dionyfius  tells  us,  that  every  fyllable 
of  the  three  firfi  words  of  this  pafTage  was 
fung  at  the  fame  pitch  of  voice,  \<p  hog 
(p&oyyn  peXufoiiTcti,  notwithstanding  each 

word 
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word  mufl  have  had  both  its  acute  and 
its  grave  accent.  The  circumflex  alone 
implied  both  an  acute  and  a  grave  accen- 
tuation of  voice  upon  the  firft  fyllable  of 
triyot ;  or  if  the  iirft  fyllable  of  a-iya  be 
fuppofed  to  have  had  an  acute  accentual 
mark,  and  not  a  circumflex,  as  I  think  it 
hath  in  fome  authors,  ftill  the  voice  ought 
to  have  been  lowered  by  the  rules  of  ac- 
cent upon  the  fhort  fyllable  which  imme- 
diately follows.  <&§'oyyoq  meant  originally, 
I  believe,  the  found  ®f  a  firing,  and  ftg- 
nifies  a  Note  at  any  height  in  the  fcale  of 
mufic.  'Ap(3uXijss  he  tells  us,  which  having 
an  acute  accent  upon  the  fecond  fyllable, 
required  the  pitch  of  voice  to  have  been 
remitted  in  the  pronunciation  of  its  third, 
had  the  fame  elevated  note  afligned  to  the 
ultimate  and  penultimate,  in  direct  oppo- 
lition  to  an  eftablifhed  principle  of  accen- 
tuation, that  no  fingle  word  can  have  two 
fyllables  acuted,  or  uttered  in  elevation. 

Again, 
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Again,  the  firft  fyllable  of  T&hr$  fung  in 
recitative  to  a  grave  tone,  (and  by  accident 
only  agreeably  to  the  laws  of  accentua- 
tion) had  both  its  fucceeding  fyllables  fet 
to  elevated  notes  in  the  mufical  fcale,  and 
to  notes  too  of  the  fame  length,  as  may  be 
inferred  from  the  expreffion ;  though  I 
rather  am  of  opinion  we  ought  to  read 
opoxpovoi  for  cpotpoovot.  The  circumflex 
upon  the  dipthong  &.  in  iflwrem  was  funk 
by  the  mufician,  and  two  notes  at  the  fame 
height  affixed  to  the  fecond  and  third  fyl- 
lables, for  Touriqy  the  word  ufed  by  Dio- 
nyiius,  fignifies  properly  exteniion  as 
applied  to  a  firing  of  the  lyre  to  found  a 
given  note,  pa  rda-et,  therefore,  mull  be 
underilood  at  the  fame  pitch  of  acutenefs 
or  elevation.  With  refpect  to  a7roTrpo(3otT6.9 
notwithstanding  the  middle  fyllable  irpa, 
as  being  acuted,  was  properly  the  moll 
elevated  fyllable  of  the  five  in  common 
utterance,  the  higheil  note  of  the  melody 

was 
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was  not  afligned  to  this,  but  to  the  penul- 
timate. 

Thus  far  it  is  clear  from  the  examples 
here  alledged,  that  the  antient  muficians, 
as  hath  been  obferved,  made  no  fcruple 
of  offending  againft  accents ;  and  it  fol- 
lows that  quantity  of  courfe  mufl  have 
been  often  violated  together  with  them  ; 
but  Dionyiius  does  not  leave  this  matter 
to  our  inference.     The  fame  thing  he 
pojitively  fays  happens  to  Numbers,  for 
whereas  the  fimple  and  profaic  ftyle  never 
violates  the  times  either  of  nouns  or  verbs, 
but  preferves  the  fyllables  long  or  fhort 
as  we  receive  them  from  the  voice  of  Na- 
ture, otctf  TTotptiXvitpe  tyi  Outre*  racg  (ruXAa/Sa? 
rag   re   pocKpug  xui   rag  j3pocx^^,   roiavjcag 
qvXoctJu,  the  fciences  of  Mufic  and  Ryth- 
mus  on  the  contrary  fo  transforms  them 
by  an  increafe  and  diminution  of  their 
times,  that  each  very  often  paffes  into  its 
oppofite,  long  fyllables  being  made  fhort, 

and 
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and  fhort  fyllables  conlidered  as  long  * 
and  this  he  fpeaks  of,  as  a  legitimate  pri- 
vilege of  melody  and  ry  thmus,  and  does 
not  impute  it  as  a  fault  to  the  mufician. 
Once  more  -y  I  cannot  help  wifhing  that 
the  principle  of  muiical  expreffion  was 
clearly  inveftigated,  as  it  is  djftinguifhed 
from  the  principle  of  elocution. 


I  am, 


Dear  Charles,  your's,  &c* 


LET  TI R 
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LETTER      XXXIII. 

'  i  oi 

Dear  Charles, 

T  HAVE  been  not  a  little  furprized  by 
*■■  the  afTertion  of  a  late  anonymous 
writer,  that  many  reafons  may  be  deduced 
from  Herodotus,  Strabo,  Plato,  and  other 
antient  authors,  for  fufpecling  that  the 
Iliad  and  OdyrTey  are  only  Celtic  or  He- 
trufcan  poems,  tranflated  into  Greek;  that 
neither  of  them  was  originally  written  in 
the  Greek  language,  admits  likewife,  as 
he  affirms,  an  internal  proof,  forafmuch 
as  they,  have  not  only  an  abundant  mix- 
ture of  Celtic  words,  but  that  they  evi- 
dently bear  the  ftamp  of  Celtic  manners, 
fuch  as  never  were  eftablimed  in  Greece, 
at  any  period  of  its  hiftory :  how  far  this 

laft 


> 

laft  remark  may  be  true,  I  do  not  pretend 
to  be  capable  of  judging,  but  if  well 
founded,  it  gives  a  eonfiderable  weight 
to  his  opinion.  One  thing  always  ftruck- 
me,  long  before  I  read  this  author,  name- 
ly, a  difcordance  between  the  progrefs  of 
the  Arts,  the  highly  polifhed  language 
of  the  Iliad  and  OdyrTey,  and  the  coarfe- 
nefs  of  manners  in  thefe  poems.*  This 
was  an  evidence  which  I  could  not  doubt, 
that  Homer  [whofe  name  in  Celtic  fig- 
nifies  the  minftrel  or  the  man  of  verfe] 
probably  received  eonfiderable  amftance 
at  leaft,  from  fome  heroic  fongs  of  his 
predeceflbrs  in  poetry  *  who  had  flourifhed 
perhaps  many  centuries  before  him ;  and 
that  he  blended  the  ftate  of  the  Arts  as 
they  were  advanced  in  his  own  time,  with 
the  facts  as  they  had  recorded  them,  which 
he  took  for  the  fubject  of  his  own  un-> 
equalled  poems.  He  introduces  Achilles 
repeating  thefe  fongs  to  his  Lyre,  when 

the 
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the  ambaffadors  from  Agamemnon  came 
to  his  tent,  and  the  moil  learned  critic  * 
of  the  age  hath  obferved,  that  whenever 
Homer  invocates  the  Mufes,  he  mould 
only  be  confidered  as  appealing  to  the 
fongs  of  thefe  more  antient  bards,  to 
authenticate  the  facfts  he  was  about  to 
deliver. 

I  do  not  recollect  that  ever  they  have 
been  confidered  in  this  light;  but  I  mud 
own,  the  following  lines  of  Horace  ap- 
pear to  me  as  alluding  to  thefe  very  poems, 
and  lamenting  the  lofs  of  them, 

Vixere  fortes  ante  Agamemnona 
Multi,  fed  omnes  illachrymabiles 

.    Urgentur,  ignotiq;  -longa 

No&e,  carent  quia  vate  facro. 

Hor.  Carm.  l.iy.  Ode  uc. 

for  carent  in  the  prefent  tenfe  does  not 
jiecerTarily  imply  that  their  deeds  were 
always  unfung,  but  only  that  the  poems 

*  The  author  of  the  Divine  Legation  of  Mofes. 

Vol,  I,  U  celc 
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celebrating  their  exploits  were  not  re- 
maining in  the  Auguftan  age. 

There  is  a  flrange  tradition,  that  the 
Iliad  was  not  intended  by  its  author  for  a 
whole  or  compleat  poem ;  an  abmrdity 
not  worthy  of  an  anfwer ;  but  the  origin 
of  it  may  be  accounted  for,  in  the  opinion 
of  Homer's  having  availed  himfelf  of  ti^efe 
heroic  fongs  of  his  predeceflbrs,  which 
were  probably  feparate  pieces,  preferved 
only  by  memory. 

Since  the  perufal  of  this  book  I  have 
reflected  with  more  attention  upon  the 
fubject  than  I  ufed  to  do,  and  am  fully 
perfuaded  that  epic  poetry  mud  have  had 
an  earlier  original  than  the  Iliad  and 
OdyfTey,  for  I  can  never  bring  myfelf  to 
believe  that  poems  fo  artificial  in  their 
ftrudture,  and  at  the  fame  time  fo  perfect 
as  never  to  have  been  equalled  by  any 
other  in  any  age  of  the  world  fince, 
could  poflibly  be  the  firfi  effays  of  their 
kind*   The  Hetrufcans  were  a  ilourifhing 

people 
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people  long  before  the  fuppofed  age  of 
the  building  of  Rome,  and  that  Arts  were 
advanced  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection 
amongft  them,  we  have  fome  authentic 
memorials ;  but  we  have  ftrong  preemp- 
tions of  the  Celtic  Druidical  Bards  being 
Hill  more  antient.  There  is  reafon  to 
believe  that  the  Celts  were  a  diftinguifhed 
people,  as  early  as  the  patriarchal  times, 
when  civilization  and  the  arts  were  flou- 
rishing in  ./Egypt ;  and  that  there  were 
poets  by  profeffion  amongft  them,  is  a  fa£fc 
in  which  all  hiftorians  are  agreed,  fo  that 
many  centuries  may  be  allowed  for  the 
progremon  of  epic  poetry,  from  the  sera 
of  this  people  to  that  of  the  immortal 
blind  bard  who  did  not  live  till  after  the 
death  of  Solomon.  Helene,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Mufaeus,  is  faid  to  have  written  a 
poem  upon  the  Trojan  war ;  and  Syagrus, 
mentioned  by  iElian  as  the  next  poet  after 
Orpheus  and  Mufasus,  exercifed  his  mufe 
upon  the  fame  fubjed:,  though  their  works 
U  2  are 
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are  not  come  down  to  us,  and  poffibly 
Homer's  may  be  improvements  upon 
thefe.  That  the  religion  of  the  Celts 
(which  is  a  prefumption  of  their  very 
high  antiquity,)  was  received  from  the 
Ifraelites  before  the  doctrine  of  the  Re- 
demption of  mankind  by  the  facrifice  of 
a  Mediator  was  corrupted  amongfl  the 
Gentiles,  is  clear,  in  my  opinion,  from 
fome  of  their  religious  ceremonies ;  the 
principal  of  which  confifted  in  a  vene- 
ration paid  to  the  mhTeltoe  of  the  oak, 
which,  as  it  is  commonly  understood,  has 
the  appearance  of  a  moft  ridiculous  and 
unaccountable  fuperflition ;  whereas  upon 
the  fuppofition  of  their  having  been  in- 
fer ucled  in  the  patriarchal  doctrine  of  the 
Mefliah,  revealed  in  a  particular  manner 
to  Abraham,  from  whofe  immediate  de- 
fendants it  is  molt  likely  they  received 
it,  every  thing  is  clear,  and  agreeable  to 
antient  ufage.  There  are  feveral  paflages 
in  the  fcriptures  which  intimate  the  oak  to 

have 
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have  had  fome  typical  relation  to  Divine 
worfhip ;  it  was  planted  in  the  profeuchas 
not  only  of  the  later  Jews,  but  before  the 
days  of  Jofhua  the  fon  of  Nun,  and  its 
name  in  the  radical  letters  of  the  Hebrew 
fignifies  the  Deity  himfelf.  The  reve- 
rence therefore  of  the  Druidical  priefls  for 
the  plant  fpringing  from  the  oak,  which 
they  cut  off  with  great  folemnity,  and 
offered  upon  their  altars,  might  be  owing 
to  its  being  confidered  as  a  natural  em- 
blem of  that  facred  Branchy  as  the  Mefllah 
in  after  ages  was  ftyled  by  the  prophets, 
who  was  to  take  upon  him  a  different 
nature  than  that  from  which  he  proceed- 
ed, and  to  become  an  expiatory  facrince 
for  the  fins  of  the  world.  And  the 
medicinal  virtues  afcribed  to  this  plant, 
(which  it  is  fuppofed  even  to  this  day  to 
be  poffeffed  of)  in  the  cure  of  epileptic 
diforders  imputed  to  the  influence  of  ma- 
lignant daemons,  were  probably  derived 
from  the  fame  fource,  a  tradition  of  the 
U  3  facred 
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facred  Branch  *  being  fent  for  a  healing 
of  the  nations,  and  to  counteract  the  power 
of  evil  fpirits. 

I  fufpect  you  will  think  that  I  have 
been  more  than  ordinarily  dull  in  the 
detail  of  this  conjecture,  and  that  what  I 
have  advanced  upon  the  authority  of  a 
namelefs  writer  concerning  the  Iliad  and 
the  OdylTey,  is  extremely  whimfical,  if 
not  altogether  abfurd.  I  mail  not  un- 
dertake to  defend  his  opinions  -,  they  may 
afford  you  ten  minutes  amufement,  and 
fome  little,  as  you  fee,  may  be  faid  fop 
them. 

I  am,  &c. 


*  Ifai.  iv.  a.  In  that  day  fliall  the  Branch  of  the  Lord  be 
beautiful. 
Zech.  iii.  8.  Behold  I  will  bring  forth  my  fervant  the 

Branch. 
Zech,  xi.  ja.  Behold  the  man  whofe  name  is  the  Branch* 

LETTER 
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LETTER      XXXIV. 

My  Dear  C. 

J  PROMISED  that  I  would  take  an 
•*•  opportunity  of  enquiring  fully  into 
the  principles  of  the  Grecian  mufic,  as 
they  have  been  delivered  to  us  by  their 
own  harmonic  writers;  but  I  cannot  think 
of  fitting  down  to  fo  difficult  a  tailc  with- 
out the  affiftance  of  Mr.  S.  who  is  at  pre- 
fent  engaged.  You  will  therefore  excufe 
me  if  I  only  juft  touch  upon  the  fubjecl: 
now,  in  order  to  explain  a  paffage  in  St. 
Paul's  firft  Epiflle  to  the  Corinthians, 
which  I  apprehend  is  not  generally  un- 
derstood ;  I  am  fure  it  was  not  conftrued 
properly  when  we  went  over  it.  You 
know  that  the  difference  of  acutenefs  and 
U  4  gravity 
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gravity,  between  any  two  notes  in  mufie, 
is  called  an  interval,  and  that  in  modern 
mu{ic,  the  notes  immediately  fucceedihg 
each  other  in  the  common  or  Guidonian 
fcale,  are  at  no  greater  distance  or  interval 
than  that  of  a  tone,  which  is  ufually  di- 
vided into  ten  parts  called  commas  -,  nor 
at  a  fmaller  than  that  of  a  hemitone,  con- 
fiding of  five  commas,  [though  both  the 
tone  and  hemitone,  if  I  rightly  recollect, 
are  demonftrated  to  be  alternately  a  greater 
and  a  lefs,  from  fome  very  minute  diffe- 
rences between  them.]  Thus  from  the 
note  C  to  that  of  D  is  the  interval  of  a 
tone ;  from  D  to  E  is  another  tone;  from 
E  to  F  is  a  liemitone  -y  from  F  to  G  is  a 
tone ;  from  G  to  A  is  a  tone ;  frpm  A  to 
B  is  a  tone,  and  from  B  to  C  the  eighth 
note,  which  clofes  in  the  feptem  difcri- 
mina  vocum  of  the  poet,  is  again  at  a 
fecond  hemitonic  interval  ;  fo  that  thp 
octave  may  be  faid  to  confift  of  two  tetra- 

chords, 
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chords,  each  of  which  includes  the  in* 
terval  of  one  natural  hemitone.  It  was 
a  fafhion  with  the  Greeks,  to  begin  the 
tetrachord  with  an  hemitonic  interval,  as 
E  F  G  A  for  inflance,  and  whatever  was 
the  pitch  of  E,  the  fecond  note,  F,  was 
tuned  at  the  diflance  of  a  hemitone  from 
it,  and  the  intervals  between  BCDE 
were  fimilar  to  thofe  between  E  F  G  A. 

When  the  firings  of  the  lyre  were  thus 
tuned,  the  mufic  was  faid  to  be  in  the 
diatonic  genus.  In  a  fecond  fpecies  of 
mufic,  which  they  chofe  to  denominate 
chromatic,  not  only  the  fecond  firing  of 
each  tetrachord  was  tuned  at  the  interval 
of  a  hemitone  from  the  firfl,  but  the  third 
was  likewife  tuned  at  a  hemitonic  interval 
from  the  fecond,  and  to  make  up  the 
proper  number  of  hemitones  in  a  tetra- 
chord, [namely  five]  the  fourth  firing 
was  tuned  at  an  interval  of  three  hemi- 
tones from  the   third.     As  art  and  ab- 

furdity 
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furdity  prevailed,  they  eftablifhed,  and 
pretended  to  be  delighted  with  a  third 
divilion  of  a  tetrachord  :  the  fecond  and 
third  firings  of  the  lyre,  were  now  tuned 
at  the  interval  only  of  a  diefis,  or  a  quar- 
ter tone,  and  the  fourth  at  the  interval 
of  a  ditone  from  the  third,  that  is,  of 
four  hemitones,  in  order  to  compleat  the 
proper  interval  of  a  fourth,  which  con- 
lifts,  as  hath  been  obferved,  of  five. 

Unnatural  as  thefe  latter  divifions  par- 
ticularly were,  the  Greeks  are  faid  to  have 
valued  themfelves  much  upon  the  inven^ 
tion,  and  from  ufe  and  habit  to  have  ac- 
quired a  tafte  for  this  prepofterous  melody, 
which  could  be  agreeable  to  no  ears  but 
their  own ;  for  no  other  perfon  could  feel 
or  underftand  it.  It  is  upon  this  account 
the  Apoftle  fays,  lire  avKog,  tire  xftc&px 
bocv  oiocgoXvjv  rotg  (pQoyyoig  ut\  ou,  irug  yvoQrf 
tr&rou  ro  a.vX\i^voy  v\  to  xiQupiiopsvov  :  where 
&ocgo\vi  precifely  anfwers  to  the  hxgypu, 

or 
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or  interval  of  the  Greek  mulical  writerSj 
and  the  whole  paffage  correfponds  with 
what  is  meant  by  Bacchius,  who  after 
determining  a  tone  in  the  fyflem  of  mu- 
fical  notes  to  equal  the  difference  or  in- 
terval between  a  fourth  and  a  fifth,  adds, 

l  \  \      J  /  TV/  f  " 

rara  yocp  pr]  WKOLpxpvToq  UGVVCCTOV  £irj  Tl  TUV 
tut  a,  Mztrncvjv  $et%ai.  That  dia.goXi]v  Toig 
(pQoyyou;  means  well  known  intervals,  or 
the  eftablifhed  diiferences  of  acutenefs  and 
gravity  in  a  fcale  of  notes,  which  were 
fenfibly  felt,  (without  which  one  man's 
mufic  could  have  no  effect  upon  another 
man's  affections)  and  not  a  difference 
merely  in  thehaftening  or  the  drawling  out 
of  a  mufical  compofition,  is  evident  from 
confidering  the  folly  which  St.  Paul  here 
intended  to  reprove;  now  this  was  not 
the  pouring  out  a  hafly  torrent  of  con- 
fufed  words,  like  fome  of  our  modern 
enthufiafls,  with  a  chorus  of  fighs  and 
groans  for  the  burthen.     But  the  making 

ufe 
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ufe  of  a  language  with  which  the  hearers 
were  unacquainted,  and  which  muft  have 
been  either  an  abufe  of  real  infpiration, 
or  the  pretence  to  it  only  out  of  vanity  ;  in 
fhort,  it  was  the  preaching  in  an  unknown 
language,  which  whatever  doctrines  it 
contained,  could  be  intelligible  only  to 
the  fpeaker  himfelf.  Were  I  to  come  to 
you,  faith  the  Apoftle,  and  deliver  my 
inflructions  in  morality  and  religion  ever 
fo  elegantly  in  a  variety  of  tongues  to 
which  you  are  ftranger.s,  what  would  it 
profit  you  ?  Take  the  cafe  of  inftrumental 
mufic,  in  the  fcience  of  which  you  Gre- 
cians particularly  boaft  yourfelves,  and 
fuppofe  a  mufician  modulating  upon  the 
lyre  or  the  flute  in  a  new  genus  of  har- 
monic, whofe  intervals  areabfolutely  un- 
known to  you,  what  pleafure  or  advan- 
tage could  you  receive  from  an  attention 
to  his  melody  ?  Whatever  merit  it  might 
have  with  thofe  to  whom  its  intervals 

were 
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were  familiar,  it  mufl  certainly  be  a  dis- 
agreeable and  unintelligible  jargon  of  wild 
founds  to  you  who  are  ignorant  of  them. 
Whether  the  Apoftle  underftood  the 
abfurdity  of  the  Graecian  refinements  in 
mulic  or  not,  his  applying  to  their  fup- 
pofed  tajle  in  it  mows  his  judgment  and 
addrefs ;  and  in  this  light  the  allufion  is 
juft,  which  upon  the  ufual  fuppofition 
of  its  relating  only  to  the  hurrying  over 
a  piece  of  mufic  in  the  performance,  is 
exceedingly  defective,  and  involves  an 
abfurdity  in  the  illuflration,  becaufe  how- 
ever properly  or  improperly  executed,  no 
mufical  compofition  can  be  performed  in 
any  manner,  nor  exifl:  indeed  without 
having  an  eftablifhed  diflinction  of  in- 
tervals which  is  meant  by  hug-oXyv  roTg 
qtBoyyotg  •  to  fuppofe  it  poffible,  is  to  ima- 
gine that  mufic  can  exifl  without  mufical 
notes. 

How 
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How  the  Greeks  could  fall  into  the  ab~ 
furdity  of  regulating  their  melody  wholly 
upon  mathematical  principles,  and  of 
giving  up  entirely  the  natural  judgement 
of  their  ears,  which  was  the  cafe  with  the 
Pythagorean  mufical  feci:,  is  wonderful, 
though  I  am  not  furprized  after  they  had 
fo  done,  at  an  endeavour  to  fupport  the 
credit  of  their  undemanding,  by  a  pretence 
of  extraordinary  powers,  particularly  in 
this  laft  genus  of  melody,  which  they 
named  the  Enharmonic,  and  concerning 
which  the  graveft.  authors  of  antiquity 
'  have  related  wonders  :  wonders  that  have 
gained  credit  in  oppofition  to  common 
fenfe,  and  which  I  could  as  foon  believe 
if  they  were  attributed  to  the  mufic  of  the 
fpheres.  It  affords  us  an  example,  my 
dear  C.  that  with  the  generality  of  the 
world,  as  hath  been  obferved  of  the  Si- 
bylline verfes  by  fomebody,  the  moft  ri- 
diculous opinions  want  only  a  little  tem- 
porary 
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porary  fupport  from  a  few  leading  men 
to  their  eftablifhment,  for  when  once 
they  are  become  antient,  all  farther  proofs 
are  deemed  unneceffary,  and  even  to  doubt 
about  them  is  thought  an  unpardonable 
infolence, 

Si  dubites  cunfti  clament  periiffe  pudorem. 

I  am, 

My  dear  Charles,  your's,  &c. 


P.  S.  There  were  fome  few  of  the  an- 
tients  themfelves  who  acknowledged  the 
difficulty  of  reconciling  the  ear  to  the 
unnatural  melody  of  the  enharmonic  ge- 
nus. Ariftoxenus,  who  was  at  the  head 
of  a  mufical  fed:  in  oppofition to  the  Py- 
thagorean, has  the  following  expreffion, 
fpeaking  of  enharmonic,    rpirov   $e    xxt 

UVUTCCTOV 
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O&VUTCCTOV  TO    £VC£p[A,OVlOVt     T£\£VTOtl(0  <y<X,p    OtVTta 

fjboXtg  {JbtToi  ttoAXs  novx  <rvv£9i£eTa.t  q  C6t$4^(rtgi 
The  Diatonic,  he  tells  us,  was  the  firffc 
and  original  melody,  which  had  its  origin 
in  our  natural  feelings.  He  feems  to 
reckon  the  Chromatic  as  a  laboured  effort 
of  Art,  in  oppofition  to  Nature ;  but  that 
the  fenfes  hardly  and  with  great  difficulty- 
could,  even  from  long  ufe  and  habit,  en- 
dure the  intervals  of  the  third* 


LETTER 
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LETTER      XXXV. 

'  My  Dear  C. 

X7"0U  herewith  receive  what  was  the 
-*■  refult  of  an  evening's  converfation 
with  our  ingenious  friend  Mr.  C.  S.  It 
was  written  down  the  next  morning  in 
a  rough  way,  and  very  little  was  added 
to  it  afterward,  though  much  has  been 
fince  ftruck  out.  You  will  therefore  con- 
iider  it  only  as  a  fragment ;  but  imper- 
fect as  it  is,  I  have  frequently  referred  to 
the  traces  of  it  in  my  memory  with  ad- 
vantage; and  have  hunted  it  up,  now  after 
feveral  years  have  paffed,  to  fend  you  a 
tranfcript;  as  thinking  it  may  be  of  ufe 
in  the  courfe  of  your  ftudies,  and  faveyou 
fome  unneceffary  trouble  in  attempting  to 
Vol.  I.  X  carry 
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carry  on  enquiries  beyond  a  nril  Prin- 
ciple, which  I  have  known  fome  inge- 
nious men  perplex  themfelves  in  doing, 
not  diflinguiihing  where  they  ought  to 
ftop  ;  of  which  I  might  give  a  notable  in- 
fiance  in  the  difputes  concerning  perfonal 
identity,  which  is  fimply  afcertained  by 
Confcioufnefs,  not  constituted  by  it;  a 
confcioufnefs  of  perfonal  identity  prefup- 
pofes,  and  therefore  cannot  conflitute 
it,  any  more  than  knowledge  in  other 
cafes  conftitutes  the  Truths  which  were 
antecedent  to  it,  and  its  objects. 


I  am,  Sec. 


Of 
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Of  Principle  in  general,  and 
.    its  Substitutes. 

A  Fragment. 

"PRINCIPLE,  I  believe,  is  defined  by 
*  Dr.  Watts  in  his  Logic,  to  be  a  firft 
Rule*.  I  mould  rather  choofe  to  fay,  that 
Principle  is  a  ftandard  to  which  we  refer 
all  our  Ideas,  thoughts,  or  ASlions. 

If  the  Relation  between  any  of  thefe, 
and  the  Principle  to  which  we  refer  them, 
be  found  true,  fuch  Thoughts*  or  ABions, 
&c.  are  pronounced  to  follow  from,  or  to 

*  The  difference  between  a  Rule  and  a  Principle  I  take-to 

be  this,  that  a  Rule  ii  a  deduction  from  a  Principle,  appli- 

-  ■  ■ 

cable  to  fome  particular  cafes  only,  and  feldom  holds  with- 
out exceptions  even  iu  thefe,  whereas  a  Principle  extends  to 
ail  cafes.  The  generality  of  the  world,  it  is  true,,  look  no 
higher,  and  to  fuch  evety  Rule  is  an  imperfect  Principle. 

X  2  be 
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be  Confcquences  of,  that  Principle  from 
which  they  have  been  deduced,  after  a 
reference  or  application  to  it. 

Truth  then  is  a  quality,  inherent  in 
the  relation  between  Principle  and  Conje- 
qnence;  and  the  power  of  difcerning  where 
truth,  whatever  it  may  relate  to,  exifts, 
may  be  called  Judgment  -,  or  Judgment 
is  that  Power  by  which  we  difcern  and 
diftinguiih  Truth \n  whatever  Principles 
and  confcquences  are  connected  by  it,  in 
their  feveral  refpective;Relations. 

Notwithstanding  that  there  is  undoubt- 
edly in  Nature,  but  one  fingle  Principle , 
yet  with  refpect  to  human  Underftanding 
and  Application,  there  may  be  feveral 
kinds  of  it,  but  that  only  is  real  Principle 
which  is  at  the  Head  of  All  Coiifequences. 

A  Matter  of1  Fact  may  have  confe- 
quences  flowing  from  it,  with  refped:  to 
which,  it  partakes  of  the  Nature  ofPra- 
ciple,  and  may  therefore  be  called  fubor- 

dinate 
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dinate  Principle;  at  the  fame  time  this 
fubordinate  Principle  may  be  a  confe- 
quence  of  fome  higher  fubordinate  Prin- 
ciple, as  this  laft  of  fome  one  flill  higher, 
and  thus  up  to  the  firft  Principle  from 
which  all  confequences  flow. 

When  by  the  Power  of  our  Judgment 
we  have   deduced  a   Confequence  which 
flows  from  our  difcernment  of  Truth  ex- 
iting in  the  relation  between  a  Principle, 
an  eflfecT:,  or  an  idea,  the  Mind  hath  a 
Power  of  treafuring  up  this  Confequence 
in  the  memory  -,  and  confequences  thus  laid 
up  for  occafional  ufe,  which  we  acquire 
a  habit  of  recalling  by  artificial  aflbcia- 
tions,  as  well  as  natural  ones,  without  de- 
ducing them  from  their  Principles  afre(h, 
maybe  termed  Habitual  Knowledge. 

There  are  but  few  Proportions  fo  evi- 
dent, as  that  we  can  by  immediate  intu- 
ition difcover  the  Truth  of  their  refpec- 
tive  relations ;  what  few  there  are,  may 
X  ^  be 
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be  ranked  under  the  title  of'  intuitive 
Knowledge-,  and//for  fpecies  of  Knowledge, 
together  with  the  habitual  Knowledge  be- 
fore mentioned,  conflitute  human  Know-? 
ledge  in  general ;  we  fee  then  what  are 

Principle, 

Confequenee, 

Truth, 

Judgment,  and 

Knowledge. 
Principle  is  the  Standard  referred  to.  Con- 
fequence  whatever  may  truly  be  deduced ; 
or  which  follows  from  a  Principle,  to 
which,  ideas,  thoughts,  effects,  or  actions 
are  referred.  Truth  is  that  link  which 
connects  Principle  and  Confequence. 
Judgment  is  the  Power  of  difcerning 
where  Truth  exifta.  And  Knowledge  is 
the  retrofpect  of  confequences  treafured 
up  for  Ufe  and  Application,  which  have 
already  been  deduced  from  Principles, 
together  with  the  difcernment  of  filch 

truths 
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truths  as  are  clear  by  an  immediate  intu- 
ition only. 

From  hence  we  may  be  enabled  to  de- 
cide a  queftion  of  importance,  namely, 
to  determine  which  is  the  befl  method  of 
communicating  knowledge,  the  analytic, 
or  Xhtjyntbetic  method. 

Now  all  knowledge  being  at  firfr  dif- 
coverable  only  by  analyfis,  that  is,  being 
obliged  to  analyfe  effects,  in  order  to  trace 
them  upwards  to  fome  kind  of  Principles, 
the  mind  becomes  prejudiced  in  favour  of 
this  method,  and  is  difpofed  to  think  it 
that,  by  which  Knowledge  likewife  mould 
be  conveyed;  whereas  the  clearer!;  and  the 
readier!:  method  of  communicating  know- 
ledge, muft  be  by  a  contrary  procedure ; 
or  by  what  is  ufually  called  the  fynthetic 
method.  For  from  the  nature  of  Prin- 
ciple, and  from  what  is  faid  on  Judgment, 
it  follows,  that  when  a  principle  is  given, 
we  have  a  power  of  determining  whether 
X  4  the 
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the  Relation  between  that  principle,  and 
any  fuppofed  confequence  be  true  or 
otherwife ;  and  from  what  ha.th  been  faid 
on  Knowledge,  it  follows,  that  in  propor^ 
tion  as  the  Principle  referred  to  rifes  to- 
wards the  nature  of  true  principle,  that 
is,  approaches  nearer  to  the  firft  Principle, 
its  advancement  mull  give  us  a  more  ex- 
tend ve  profpecl:,  and  that  we  have  the 
power  of  acquiring  more  knowledge  as  a 
greater  number  of  confequences  are  re- 
lated to  it,  and  diverge  from  it. 

There  is  what  may  be  called  a  firft 
Principle  in  every  Science,  as  there  is  a 
firft  Principle  of  all  Science,  and  when  a 
Principle  is  given,  we  have  a  fixed  ftan- 
dard  to  which  we  may  refer  propofitions, 
and  effects  -,  in  proportion  therefore  as 
this  Principle  approaches  towards  the  firft 
Principle,  we  are  enabled  by  that  Power 
of  Mind  denominated  Judgment,  to  dis- 
cover a  greater  number  of  true  Relations, 

and 
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and  to  acquire  the  knowledge  of  more  Con~ 
fequences.  Such  Principles  compared  to 
the  multitude  of  their  confequences,  are 
doubtlefs  very  few;  and  it  muft  be  a  mat- 
ter of  long  time,  and  much  difficulty,  ana^- 
lytically  to  invejfigate  them;  the  great 
advantage  therefore  to  be  expected  from 
one  who  profcfjes  to  inflrucl,  is  to  have 
thofe  Principles,  zsjburces  of  knowledge, 
pointed  out  at  once :  A  Difciple  then  has 
only  to  trace  the  channels  into  which 
they  branch  in  their  defcent,  and  without 
the  trouble  of  an  analyiis,  may  know  the 
nature  of  the  feveral  ilreams  by  the  foun- 
tains which  they  flow  from. 

A  Tutor  who  mould  infift  upon  his 
pupils  treading  in  his  fteps,  and  proceed- 
ing to  invefligate  all  Principles  by  ana- 
lyiis, acts  much  like  one  who  having 
gained  the  fummit  of  a  mountain,  with 
the  utmoft  difficulty,  mould  direct  ano- 
ther to  attempt  it,  by  the  fame  fteep  and 

broken 
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broken  precipices  he  afcended  it  himfelf; 
it  hath  been  accordingly  obferved,  that 
the,  generality  of  thofe  perfons  who  engage 
at  firft  in  a  purfuit  of  Science  by  the  me- 
thod of  analyfis,  rarely  ever  arrive  at  any 
extraordinary  degree  of  eminence  in  it; 
worn  out  with  the  fatigue  of  fo  laborious 
an  undertaking,  they  ufually  content 
themfelves,  after  a  fhort  time,  to  lay  in 
Confequences  only,  inftead  of  Principles, 
merely  as  a  fund  of  materials  for  Amufe- 
ment,  without  ever  thinking  or  reafoning, 
or  judging  at  all  about  them ;  and  the 
furniture  of  their  minds  much  refembles 
the  furniture  of  the  two  fages  packs  at 
Lagado;  for  though  the  bearers  may 
fometimes  with  propriety  be  faid  to  be 
loaded  with  Learning,  as  it  lies  in  a  con- 
fufed  and  unconnected  bundle,  they  are 
little  more  concerned  with  it  than  a  Por- 
ter is  with  his  burthen  :  and  it  is  pleafant 
enough  to  fee  thefe  men,  proud  of  the 

high 
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high  notion  they  fuppofe  the  world  hath 
entertained  of  the  abundant  knowledge 
they  have  heaped  together,'  looping 
under  a  weight  of  ufelefs  lumber,  and 
drudging  on,  like  mifers,  very  content- 
edly to  their  graves  in  the  acquisition  of 
more.  I  call  it  ufelefs,  becaufe  not  hav- 
ing any  criterion  by  which  to  judge  of 
proportions  and  effects,  whenever  they 
are  unable  to  produce  the  Authority  of 
other  People's  Judgment,  for  the  fupport 
of  their  opinions,  inftead  of  refering  them 
to  Principles ;  if,  haply,  they  attempt  to 
reafon  for  themfelves,  they  are  abfolutely 
loft,  and  mould  they  venture  notwith- 
standing to  proceed,  they  go  on  like  the 
generality  of  mere  polemical  Divines,  ftill 
beating  down  each  other,  incapable  of 
diftinguiming  Friends  from  Enemies,  and 
miftaking  Enemies  from  Friends ;  till  by 
means  of  a  watch- word  they  form  them- 
felves into  an  impenetrable  Phalanx,,  that 

is 


is  ufually  Proof  againft  conviction,  and 
then  declare  open  war  againft  all  who  dare 
to  write  or  think  in  a  different  manner 
from  the  body.  It  would  be  eafy  to  de- 
fcant  upon  many  other  inconveniences 
which  muft  arife  from  communicating 
knowledge  analytically :  the  foregoing 
hints  are  fufricient,  and  may  be  enlarged 
upon  at  pleafure.  I  fhall  now  enquire 
into  the  difference  between 

Taste,   Genius,  Wit,    and 
Humour. 

Befides  the  Truth  of  relation  between 
principle  and  confequence,  there  is  an 
Elegance  of  Relation  likewife ;  and  it  is 
the  peculiar  province  of  what  is  called 
Tofte  to  difcover  this  relation,  and  to 
determine,  in  feveral  things,  which  are 
equally  approved  of  by  the  Judgment, 
where  the  fuperiority  of  elegance  exifts : 


A  jujl  or  a  true  <Tafie  mull  therefore  in- 
clude Judgment  -y  for  it  is  a  falfe  or a  fan- 
tajik  Tafie  that  approves  of  any  thing 
which  does  not  bear  a  true  relation  to  its 
Principle,  vitiato  ficuti  palato,  res  ut  funt, 
non  ita  fapiunt.  Genius  includes  true 
Tafle,  as  true  Tafte  includes  Judgment ; 
and  Genius  is  fuperior  to  Tafle,  in  that 
power  of  mind  by  which  it  difcerns  a 
variety  of  remote,  as  well  as  immediate 
confequences,  at  one  view  -,  whereas  Tajie 
and  Judgment  determine  in  general  con- 
cerning thofe  things  only,  which  are  ac- 
tually brought  before  them,  and  it  is  this 
fuperior  ability  of  Genius  in  the  difcover- 
ing  a  multiplicity  of  confequences  at 
once,  which  is  what  we  mean  by  that 
extraordinary  Power  of  Mind  called  izz- 
vention. 

Wit,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Lock,  con- 
fifts  in  an  unexpected  affemblage  of  fuch 
ideas,  and  in  putting  them  together  with 

quicknefs, 
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quicknefs,  wherein  any  referhblances  carl 
be  found,  which  may  excite  agreeable 
virions  in  the  Imagination  or  Fancy  •  now 
to  this,  an  immediate  difcernment  of  fuch 
refemblanees,  by  which  agreeable  pic- 
tures are  compofed  to  delight  the  imagi- 
nation,^ is  a  necerTary  power  of  the  mind,  t 
and  it  may  appear,  from  what  hath  been 
here  laid  down,  that  Wit  may  be  the  pro-* 
duct  of  defective  Genius  including  defective 
'Judgment-,  for  as  true  Genius  difcovers 
real  confequences  connected  by  true  rela- 
tions, fo  Wit  difcovers  confequences 
which  are  principally  connected  only  by 
Hkenefs ,  once  in  a  century,  perhaps,  a 
prodigy  of  Genius  may  arife,  whofe  pow- 
ers of  mind  are  capable  of  difcerning* 
not  only  real  confequences  connected  by 
"Truth,  but  to  refemblances  likewife, 
and  of  attending  to  both  without  confli- 
fion  j  Wit  and  Judgment  therefore  are  not 
abfolutely  incompatible;  they  rarely  meet> 

it 
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it  is  true,  in  their  utmoft  perfection  in  the 
fame  perfon,  but  when  they  do,  it  muft 
be  owing  to  accidental  circumftances,  if 
fuch  a  one  does  not  govern  the  opinions 
of  the  World. 

Real  Genius,  as  including  'Judgment 
and  Tajie,  muft  be  delighted  with  Beauty 
and  Truth,  and  confequently  muft  be  a 
friend  to  Virtue,  which  is  the  acting  fuit- 
ably  to  both  thefe  relations;  but  if  this 
is  the  cafe  it  will  be  objected,  that  men 
of  Genius  would  always  be  the  moil  re- 
gular and  exemplary  furely  in  their  be- 
haviour, and  never  deviate  from  the  paths 
of  moral  Virtue  and  Religion ;  whereas 
we  often  find  thofe  who  feem  to  be  pof- 
fefled  of  it,  the  moft  irregular  in  their 
conduct,  virtuous  and  vicious  by  turns, 
as  different  circumftances  occur:  The 
truth  is,  a  perfeSi  Genius  is  never  to  be 
found  -,  and  in  thofe  who  poifefs  many  of 
the  peculiar  marks  of  Genius,  that  active 

principle 
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principle  of  mind  which  is  the  mofr.  dif* 
tinguifhing  characterifric  of  it,  occafions 
a  rapidity  of  thought  and  action,  which 
frequently  hurries  them  into  the  exceffes 
even  of  vice  itfelf,  though  defigned  by 
Providence  to  be  the  guardians  of  truth, 
and  illuftrious  examples  of  a  virtuous 
conduct ;  but  it  ought  to  be  obferved, 
that  in  giving  way  to  vice  of  any  kind, 
the  man  of  Genius  always  acts  againft 
his  ftrongefi  conviElion,  and  feels  a  feve- 
rity  of  anguifh  whenever  he  reflects  upon 
his  mifcongluct  -,  whereas  Wit  alone, 
though  it  fometimes  takes  the  lead,  is 
indifferent- 'to  Virtue  or  to  Vice,  and  de- 
lighting in  what  may  be  called  mere  ima- 
ginary picturefque  confequences,  inclines 
by  its  natural  bias  towards  falfhood,  hath 
a  tendency  to  miflead  the  mind  of  its 
owner,  and  to  corrupt  the  underftanding 
by  a  habit  of  difcovering  and  dwelling 
upon  fuch  partial  or  fantaflical  agree- 
ments, 
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merits,  as  are  inconfiftent  with  a  fearch 
after  truth,  and  frequently  from  habit 
even  with  the  difcernment  of  it.  Wit, 
therefore,  is  not  without  a  confiderable 
mixture  of  folly*  and  however  oppofite 
to  each  other  Wit  and  Folly  may  ap- 
pear* they  run  together,  and  unite  as 
intimately  as  lead  and  quickfilver. 

Humour  confifts  in  an  apparent  abfur- 
dity  of  fpeech  or  action,  in  deducing  falfe 
confequences  from  real  Principles,  or  true 
confequences  from  falfe  ones  (knowing 
them  refpeclively  to  be  fuch)  with  all 
the  formality  of  right  reafoning,  and 
propriety  of  behaviour.  I  fay  it  confifls 
in  an  apparent  abfurdity  of  fpeech  or  ac- 
tion ;  for  if  the  incongruity  is  unknown 
to  the  perfon  who  makes  ufe  of  it,  we 
do  not  reckon  him  a  man  of  Humour, 
but  of  quite  another  clafs ;  and  if  it 
paries  undifcovered  by  others,  it  ceafes  to 
be  humour  to  them  likewife.    Humour 

Vot.  I.  Y  is 
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is  generally  reckoned  the  loweft  fpecies 
of  Wit ;  for  as  Wit  forms  new  and  beau- 
tiful pictures,  fo  Humour  forms  new  and 
ridiculous  ones  -t  but  though  both  wit  and 
humour  be  indifferent  to  truth,  Humour 
is,  in  this  refpect,  fuperior  to  Wit,  that 
the  Poffeffor's  own  understanding  is  not 
fo  liable  to  be  impofed  on  by  it,  at  leaft 
not  immediately.  We  may  from,  hence 
difcern  the  error  of  our  making  ridicule 
the  tefl  of  truth,  iince  abfurdity  of  one 
kind  or  another  is  the  fource  of  it  j  and 
however  Ridicule  may  be  deemed  a  tefl 
of  elegance,  the  truth  of  a  relation  is  de- 
termined otherwife  than  by  the  contem- 
plation of  improprieties. 

With  regard  to  the  reality  of  know- 
ledge all  men  are  equal  *  ->  the  difference 

between 

*  It  might  have  been  obferved  here,  that  the  prejudices 
in  favour  of  mathematical  proofs,  are  not  fo  juftly  founded 
as  we  might  expefr  from  the  encomiums  bellowed  upon  it; 
indeed  fume  people  argue  as  if  there  was  no  other  certainty 

whatever! 
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between  the  wifeft  of  men  and  of  others 
refpeding  only  the  extent  of  it,  and  that 
is   much  more  limited  than  our  vanity 
difpofes  us  to  believe  j  indeed  the  only 
knowledge  we  are  capable  of,  which  de- 
ferves  the   name  of  wifdom    (upon  the 
fuppofed  pojfejjion   of  which  men  are  apt 
to  pride  them/elves)  and  which  is  always 
ftiled  Wifdom  in  the  facred  fcriptures,  is 
the  knowledge  of  our  duty,  ariflng  from 
our  knowledge  of  the  relation  in  which 
we  ftand  to   God,  and  our  fellow-crea- 
tures ;  that  is,  the  knowledge  of  morality 
and  religion,  which  influences  our  con- 
dud: ;  the  principles  of  this  Science  are 
clear,  and  offer  themfelves  readily  to  the 
mind ;   whereas  the  principles  of  every 

whatever  3  the  fteps,  it  mult  be  owned,  by  which  we  ad- 
vance, are  more  eafily  diftinguifhed  in  mathematical  en- 
quiries which  refpeet  only  lines  and  numbers,  but  in  all 
advances  towards  truth,  by  reafoning  we  muft  neceffarily 
proceed  from  one  ftep  of  intuitive  knowledge  to  another  of 
the  fame  kind. 

Y  2  other 
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other  kind  of  Knowledge,  which  hath 
not  an  immediate  relation  to  this,  are 
more  fubordinate  in  their  nature,  mufl 
be  fought  out  with  diligence  and  labour, 
and  our  utmoft  endeavours  will  not  carry 
us  far,  before  we  find  the  bar  put  to  all 
farther  enquiries. 

The  foregoing  obfervations  may  lead 
us  to  feveral  matters  of  importance. 

There  is  a  feverity  in  Truth  which  ne- 
ver fails  to  extend  its  influence  over  the 
whole  mind  of  the  perfon  who  gives  up 
his  attention  to  it  -,  and  hence  we  may  ob- 
ferve  the  man  of  mere  judgment  to  be 
always  porTefTed  of  a  rigidneis  and  feve- 
rity, which,  for  want  of  confldering  its 
caufe,  we  are  apt,  at  firft  light,  to  mif- 
take  for  an  Original  ill-nature  and  mo- 
rofenefs  of  temper.  In  the  man  of  Tafte, 
this  feverity  is  qualified  by  that  difcern- 
ment  of  elegance,  which  infpires  a  na- 
tural  kind  of  politenefs  accompanying 

his 
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his  judgment,  and  which  is  the  founda- 
tion at  the  fame  time  of  that  placid  calm 
difpofition,  which  the  men,  pofTeiTed  of 
this  happy  faculty,  are  blefTed  with  :  But 
the  man  of  Genius  has  every  advantage 
that  the  human  mind  is  capable  of  ;  he 
not  only  difcerns  truth  and  elegance  of 
relation  in  fubjects  which  are  offered  to 
him,  but  fees,  at  one  view,  an  almolt  in- 
finite number  of  confequences  flowing 
from  a  Principle,  together  with  their  re- 
lative degrees  of  beauty  compared  to- 
gether; and  this  flaming,  as  it  were,  of 
confequences  upon  the  mind  in  their  full 
fplendor,  and,  with  the  fwiftnefs  of  light- 
ning, hurries  him  out  of  himfelf,  and  oc- 
cafions  a  rapidity,  which  is  apt  to  extend 
itfelf  to  every  thought  and  action  of  a 
true  genius.  Wit,  as  being  the  product  of 
defettive  genius,  including  defective  judg- 
ment, mud  beget  a  temper  of  mind  Jimi- 
lar  to  that  which  characterizes  the  man 
X  3  of 
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of  real  genius  $  and  as  this  latter  has  al- 
ways a  rapidity  about  him,  attended  with, 
a  becoming  confidence,  fo  the  former, 
likewife,  will  be  lively,  agreeable,  and 
unreferved. 

The  man  of  wit  is  not  fo  rapid  as  the 
man  of  genius,  becaufe  he  difcovers  but 
few  confequences  at  once,  neither  is  he  fo 
phlegmatic  as  the  man  of  folid  judgment, 
becaufe  he  feldom  troubles  himfelf  to  ex* 
amine  the  truth  of  any  relation  what* 
foever. 

As  the  natural  powers  of  men's  minds 
may  contribute  to  form  their  difpofitions 
and  tempers,  fo  their  difpofitions  and 
tempers  are,  in  general,  very  evidently 
chara&eriftic  of  the  faculties  of  their 
minds,  and  furnifh  us  with  farther  hints 
which  may  be  of  ufe  in  common  life. 

Is  it  necefTary  for  me  to  perfuade,  or  to 
confute  ?  My  firft  endeavour  mould  be,  to 
find  out  what  is  the  peculiar  difpofition, 

and 
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and  what  are  the  powers  of  mind,  of  "the 
perfon  with  whom  I  am  concerned,  and 
being  able  to  read  the  latter  in  his  tem- 
per, I  mint  urge  my  topics,  and  conduct 
my  arguments  accordingly.  In  vain 
would  any  one  attempt  to  prevail  upon  a 
man  of  wit  by  demonstrative  arguments, 
fuch  a  one  would  fooh  be  tired  with  that, 
of  which  his  mind  is  incapable  of  dis- 
cerning the  force. 

What  has  been  faid  may  be  applied  to 
education.  It  is  no  difficult  matter,  by  an 
attention  to  the  actions  and  behaviour  of 
children,  to  difcover  their  natural  turn  and 
abilities;  and  from  the  hints  here  given, 
we  may  be  enabled  to  ftrengthen  their 
powers,  or  to  correct  the  exceifes  which 
arife  from  too  ample  an  indulgence  of 
their  original  bent,  which  muft  of  ne- 
ceflity  contract  the  mind,  as  the  method 
here  pointed  out  is  proper  to  open  it. 

Suppofe,  for  inftance,  we  obferve  in  a 
X  4  child 
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child  an  original  turn  to  rigid  Judgment, 
it  would  be  in  vain  to  think  that  the 
powers  of  invention  can  naturally  fiourifh 
in  fo  cold  a  foil  j  but,  neverthelefs,  this 
mind  may  be  improved,  by  pointing  out 
the  elegance  of  relations  at  the  fame  time 
with  the  truth  of  them;  and  by  this 
means,  although  Tafte  is  not  a  native  of 
the  fpot,  it  may  be  planted  in  it  by  art, 
and  cultivated  to  a  high  degree  of  excel- 
lence. But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
appears  a  lively  invention,  which  princi- 
pally characterizes  genius,  and  of  courfe 
I  fhould  expect  to  find  Judgment  and 
Tafte  in  fome  degree ;  yet,  as  the  mind 
delights  in  action,  there  is  great  danger  of 
this  invention  running  wild,  to  the  neg- 
lect of  Judgment  and  Tafte  -,  and,  there- 
fore, in  this  cafe,  great  care  ought  to  be 
be  taken  to  inculcate  an  attention  to  them, 
without  hurting  the  Invention,  or  hin- 
dering its  energy :  and  it  is  undoubtedly 

often 
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often  owing  to  a  neglect  of  this  kind,  in 
the  ufual  method  of  education,  that  this 
rapidity  of  mind  in  men  of  Genius  hur- 
ries them  into  vice,  in  oppofition  to  the 
intention  of  Providence. 

It  only  remains,  to  fhow  by  what  me- 
thod we  may  proceed  to  find  out  the  rea- 
lity of 'a  Principle,  and  by  what  means  we 
may  prevent  our  miftaking  an  imaginary 
for  a  real  one ;  the  teft  of  confequence  is 
eftablimed  from  the  'Truth  of  its  relation 
to  a  Principle,  it  remains  to  find  out  a  cri- 
terion of  Principle,  and  to  do  this,  we  mud, 
as  in  the  difcovery  of  all  knowledge,  pro- 
ceed to  a  proof  by  the  method  of  analyfis. 

There  is  frequently  fuch  a  relation  dif- 
cernable  between  feveral  confequences, 
as  plainly  indicates  them  to  belong  to  one 
and  the  fame  Principle ;  the  point  is  to 
difcover  what  that  Principle  is  -,  now  it 
may  fo  happen,  that  when  one  of  thefe 
confequences  is  referred  for  for  exami- 
nation 
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nation  to  a  Principle,  there  may,  at  fidl 
fight,  be  fuch  an  appearance  of  true  rela- 
tion between  them,  that  it  mall,  upon  a 
curfory  view,  pafs  for  a  juft  confequence 
from  it,  but  if,  upon  referring  another  of 
thefe  connected  confequences  to  the  fame 
principle,  we  mould  find  the  relation  be- 
tween this  fecond  apparent  ctmfequence 
and  the  Principle  to  be  falfe,  we  may  con- 
clude, from  the  certain  known  relation 
between  the  two,  which  was  obferved  at 
firft,  and  which  may  be  called  their  in- 
dicative relation,  that  the  principle  upon 
which  we  imagined  thefe  confequences 
to  depend,  is  not  their  real  principle,  and 
we  muft,  therefore,  look  out  for  fbme 
other :  it  is  thus  we  are  furnifhed  with  a 
method  of  putting  a  Principle,  as  it  were, 
to  the  ten: ;  for  if  it  will  not  hold  good 
in  refpect  to  all  thofe  confequences  which 
have  a  true  indicative  relation  to  each 
other,  it  is,  undoubtedly,  not  their  real 
principle.  when 
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When  we  are  engaged  in  the  difcovery 
of  Truth,  we  frequently  make  ufe  of  this 
indicative  relation,  in  order  to  prove  that 
the  analylis  is  juft,  even  without  obferv- 
ing  that  we  do  fo. 

This  may,  at  firil  fight,  perhaps,  ap- 
pear to  be  the  fynthetic  method  of  inves- 
tigation, becaufe  there  is  a  principle  given, 
but  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  feveral  con- 
fequences  are  here  applied  to  a  feeming 
Principle  only,  to  try  whether  it  is  a 
Principle  or  not,  which  can  be  found  out 
only  by  analyfing  thefe  confequences,  and 
tracing  them  up  to  their  original :  Let  us 
try  to  illuftrate  this  method  of  proce- 
dure : 

In  digging  amongft  the  ruins  of  Her- 
culaneum,  the  workmen  difcover  two 
arms  of  parian  marble,  at  no  great  dif- 
tance  from  each  other,  which  evidently 
belong  to  que  fame  ftatue,  each  of  them 
having  the  remains  of  fome  mufical  in- 

ftrumcnt 
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firument  joined  with  it,  the  fragments 
of  which  inftrument  fit  each  other  ex- 
actly, and  are  a  true  indicative  relation 
between  the  two  arms ;  upon  applying 
one  of  thefe  arms  to  an  antique  trunk, 
thrown  out  near  the  fame  place,  it  is 
found  to  adapt  itfelf  to  it  with  fo  much 
eafe,  that  we  are  prejudiced  in  the  opi- 
nion of  its  being  the  body  of  the  very 
ftatue  from  whence  both  the  arms  were 
broken  off,  but,  upon  application  of  the 
other  arm,  it  appears  clearly  to  be  a  mif- 
take,  the  direction  of  this  arm  being  in- 
confiftent  with  the  attitude  of  the  trunk, 
as  it  muft  join  the  body  before  it  ought 
to  do  it,  or  reach  up  beyond  its  proper 
infertion. 

The  fame  indicative  relation  [the  ap- 
plication of  which  is  here  intended  to  be 
illuftrated]  will  be  of  great  ufe  like  wife 
in  the  fynthetic  method;  for  when  we 
are  defcending  from  a  known  principle  to 

confequence. 
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confequence,  we  may,  fometimes,  be  de- 
ceived by  a  fpecious  appearance  of  fome 
proportion,  or  effect,  and  miftake  it  for 
a  real  confequence  of  this  principle,  but 
upon  obferving,  afterwards,  that  this  con- 
fequence hath  a  certain  indicative  relation 
to  fome  other  confequence,  whofe  Prin- 
ciple we  know  to  be  different,  the  mif- 
take  appears  plain -,  and  thus,  as  in  ana- 
lyfis,  the  indicative  relation  is  a  teft  of 
Principle ;  fo,  in  the  fynthetic  method  or 
the  true  order  of  teaching,  it  becomes  a 
proof  of  the  jufl  relation  of  Confequence. 


C.  D.  C.  S, 

1764. 
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LETTER      XXXVK 

Dear  Charles, 

T  HAVE  mentioned  it  as  a  linking  ab- 
'•*  furdity  of  our  concerts,  that  they  are 
not  formed  into  a  Whole  -y  and  that  fuch 
compositions  are  frequently  forced  into 
union  in  them,  as  have  not  only  no  na- 
tural connection,  but  are  inconfiftent  and 
■  at  variance  with  each  other  -,  and  I  can- 
not but  think,  that  there  are  juft  objec- 
tions likewife  to  a  Concert  which  conlifls 
of  Inflrumental  Mufic  only ;  for  although 
its  feveral  Parts  mould  be  felected  from 
the  works  of  a  real  Genius,  (which  may 
not  perpetually  be  the  cafe,  as  fuch  are 
not  extremely  numerous,  whatever  mu- 
fical  concordance  they  may  poffefs,  and 

however 
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however  they  may  pleafe  the  ear)  they 
have  much  lefs  power  over  the  affections 
and  the  heart  to  retrain  and  regulate 
the  Paffions,  than  we  might  otherwife 
obtain,  which,  doubtlefs,  ought  to  be 
propofed,  as  the  great  and  ultimate  end 
and  aim  of  our  rnufical  entertainments, 
as  well  as  of  every  other  public  exhi- 
bition. 

Inflrumental  Mufic,  it  is  true,  may 
alone  have  confiderable  influence  upon 
Adepts  in  the  Science  of  it,  or  upon  the 
practical  mufician,  who  confiders  it  as 
exemplifying  the  rules  of  his  art  -3  but  it 
hath  been  a  frequent  fubject  of  amufe- 
ment  with  me,  to  obferve,  how  drowfy 
and  inattentive  the  generality  of  an  au- 
dience at  a  concert  iit,  where  an  affecta- 
tion of  rnufical  feelings  does  not  bring 
their  mufcles  into  action,  till  they  are 
awakened  by  a  vocal  performance,  which, 
however  trifling  the  fubject,  or  however 

mean 
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mean  the  verfification,  gives  expreffion  to 
their  features,  and  indeed  how'  can  they 
be  other  than  unmoved,  whilft  that, 
which  was  defigned  by  Nature  as  an  Ac- 
companiment only,  is  made  Principal  in 
the  Execution ;  and  the  Voice  (which 
confidered  limply  as  a  Mufical  Inftrument, 
and  independent  of  the  fenfe  conveyed  by 
words,  is  the  fweeteft  to  the  human  ear  *.) 

can 

*  That  the  Notes  of  the  Human  Voice,  fo  far  as  they  can 
reach,  arc  the  moft  agreeable  of  all  mufical  founds,  will  be 
abundantly  evident  to  any  perfons  who  (hall  try  the  experi- 
ment or*  Sol-fa-ing  fome  of  Corelli's  compositions,  defigned 
for  inlt'  uments  only,  which,  as  they  were  the  firft  attempts 
amongft  the  Moderns,  to  give  fentiment  to  mere  founds,  fo 
they  will  be  founds  perhaps,  the  moftperfeft  in  their  kind  : 
and  whereas  in  the  compofitions  of  moft  other  Mufkians, 
the  Melody  cither  gives  place  to  the  Harmony,  or,  when  ex» 
predion  is  the  chief  aim,  the  Harmony  falls  fliort  of  the  Me- 
lody ;  Corelli's  Genius  is  equal  to  them  both,  and  capable  of 
conducing  f hem  together,  fo  as  almoft  equally  to  aflill  in  the 
completion  of  his  Defign.  It  is  the  fame  in  his  Fugues,  the 
feveral  parts  of  which  are  fo  contrived,  as  to  give  ftrength, 

firmneffj 
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can  but  rarely  be  admitted  to  bear  even 
an  inconfiderable  under-part  in  the  En- 
tertainment. A  Mufician,  of  the  laft  age, 
has  obferved,  that  inftrumental  Mufic, 
when  it  is  not  the  accompaniment  of 
Song,  hath  a  near  affinity  with  what  are 
called  nonfenfe  Verfes  in  Poetry— all  me- 
tre, and  no  meaning.  A  mulical  Black- 
fmith,  it  is  true,  or  a  child  of  five  or  fix 

firmnefs,  and  expre/Tion  to  each  other,  and  at  the  fame  time 
be  capable  of  ftanding  by  themfelves.  It  is  to  be  lamented, 
that  his  incomparable  examples  gave  occafion  to  the  fepa- 
rating  melody  and  Harmony  from  Song,  which,  before  his 
time,  were,  generally,  if  not  always,  united  ;  fince  I  can- 
not but  look  upon  this  divorce  of  what  Nature  has  joined 
together,  as  one  principal  caufe  of  the  corruption  of  our 
Mufic.  Notwithftanding  all  the  boafted  powers  of  their 
melody  (for  their  Harmony  was  very  inconfiderable)  I  ap- 
prehend the  Greeks  to  have  had  no  merely  inftrumentai 
concerts  even  in  their  mufical  Theatres,  though  they  en- 
deavoured to  prepare  the  minds  of  an  Audience  for  the 
impreffions  of  fome  dramatic  Scene,  by  the  ^ToqocuXiov3 
or  Overture, 

Vol.  I.  Z  years 
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years  old,  fhall,  fometimes,  roufe  a  whole 
audience  into  attention  and  aftonifhment, 
with  their  melody  and  harmony  alone, 
and  make  the  great  wigs  lean  together 
over  the  Harpfichord,  in  all  the  formality 
of  critical  admiration  :  the  compositions 
of  fuch  felf- taught  perfons  are,- undoubt- 
edly, to  be  conlidered  as  curiofities  ;  but 
it  hath  been  faid,  with  the  flrieteft  truth 
I  believe,  either  by  Dr.  Brown,  or  by 
Tartini,  that,  till  the  Poet,  the  Philo- 
fopher,  and  the  Mufician,  are  united  in 
the  fame  perfon,  we  mufl  not  expect  to 
feel  the  full  powers  of  Mufic  ;  and  fuch 
characters,  I  ween,  are  not  likely  to  be 
brought  together  from  the  cradle,  or  the 
anvil,  notwithstanding  what  hath  been 
faid  of  Pythagoras's  mufical  hammers. 

I  inclofe  two  attempts  towards  an  Ora- 
torio for  a  Family-concert,  of  different 
characters,  and  wifh,  that  our  ingenious 
friend  Mr.  S.  would  compofe  a  fuitable 

melody 
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melody  and  harmony  for  one,  or  both  of 
them,  when  he  is  at  leifure  from  more 
important  ftudies  ;  his  extraordinary  mu- 
fical  genius  would  give  diflinction  to 
them,  imperfect  as  they  are,  and  might, 
poflibly,  fet  the  fafhion  of  uniting  found 
and  fenfe  again  together  (inftead  of  thofe 
little-  crafoes  of  mere  mufical  notes,  as 
they  are  fometimes  not  improperly  called) 
that  would  go  on  to  the  production  of 
more  exact  and  finifhed  performances  than 
thefe  inartificial  fketches,  which  might 
contribute  not  only  to  delight  the  ear, 
but,  at  the  fame  time,  to  infpire  the  fen- 
timents  of  Religion  and  Virtue;  and,  cer- 
tainly, there  are  no  fubjects,  or  language, 
fo  fweetly  adapted  for  mufical  cadence, 
either  in  the  grand  or  the  pathetic  ftyle, 
as  may  be  found  in  the  holy  Scriptures . 

I  am,  &c. 

&A- 
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HUMBLE    SERVANT, 


Onehoufe,  TH£   COMPILER. 

Nov.  6,   1786. 


PERSONS. 

BalaK,  King  of  Moab. 

Balaam,  a  Prophet  of  God,  from  Aram  in  Melbpotamia, 

but  fwerving  from  his  Duty  through  Ambition. 
Prophetic  Chorus  of  Men  and  Women,  Attendants  upon 

Balaam. 


SUBJECT. 

LTHAT  the  Completion  of God' 's  temporal  and  fpiritual  Pre- 
mifes  to  Abraham,  refpeEling  the  Grandeur  and  the  Multitude  of 
his  Poflerity,  anjl  the  Redemption  of  Mankind  by  the  Meffiah,  in 
-•whom  all  the  Nations  of  the  Earth  were  to  be  blejfed,  however 
counter a&ed  andoppofed,  could  not  be  hindered  by  the  Cruelty  and 
Malice  of  wicked  Men,  or  hy  the  Power  of  evil  Spirits, 
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BALAAM,      &c. 

ACT     THE     FIRST. 
OVERTURE. 

BALAAM. 
Recitative* 


R 


I  S  E  up  Balak,   and  hear— 
hearken  unto  me  Thou  Son  of  Zipp5r. 


Recitative  accompanied. 


God  is  not  a  Man  that  he  mould  lie, 

nor  a.  fan  of  man,  that  he  mould  repent. 
—Hath  He  faid,  and  lhall  he  not  do  it? 
—Hath  He  fpoken,  and  mail  he  not  fulfil  hit  word  ? 

LEADER  OF  THE  PROPHETIC  CHORUS  OF  MIIT. 
Recitative  accompanied. 

There  is  no  Enchantment  againft  Jacob, 
neither  any  Divination  againft  Ifrael. 

—Seek 
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•——Seek  no  rtfore  for  lying-  Vanities; 
but  fei  thy  Face  toward  the  Wildernefs, 
and  behold  ihe  People  encamping  by  their  Tribes. 

LEADER  OF  THE  PROPHETIC  FEMAIE  BAND. 
Recitativti 

Rapt  in  the  Vifions  of  God, 
He  is  fallen  into  a  Trance^ 

but  having  his  Eyes  open. 
—Attend  to  the  Prophetic  Strain— 

BALAAM. 

Songi 

How  goodly  are  thy  Tents,  O  Jacob  I 

and  thy  Tabernacles,  O  Ifrael ! 
From  the  Tops  of  Peor  I  behold  them, 
Extended  as  the  Streams  along  the.  Vallies. 
As  Gardens  by  the  Side  of  Jordan. 
-—Bleffed  is  he  that  blefieth  Thee, 

and  curfed  is  he  that  curfeth  Thee. 

EALAK. 

Recitative, 

I  callod  Thee  to  curfe  mine  Enemies, 
and  Thou  haft  bleffed  them  altogether, 

Balaam. 
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BALAAM. 

Recitative  accompanied* 
i 

How  (hall  I  curfe  whom  God  hath  not  cuded  ? 
I  have  received  Commandment  from  the  Lord  to  hkfs-, 
and  he  hath  blcffed— — 

B  A  L  A  K. 

Recitative. 

Neither  cnrfe  them  at  a!!,  nor  blefs  them  at  all——. 
For  why  ihould'ft  thou  be  kept  from  Honour. 

BALAAM. 

Recitative. 

Let  me  die  the  Death  of  the  righteous, 
and  let  my  lajf  End  be  like  his*— — 

Recitative  accompanied. 

I  fhall  fee  him,  but  not  now; 

I  /hall  behold  him,  but  not  nigh  j 

A  Star  mail  arift  out  of  J?ccb, 

And  a  Sceptre  ftial!  fpring  out  of  Ifrael, 

to  finite  the  Corners  of  Moab. 
He  mail  lift  u;   himfelf  as  a  Lion, 

and  dii£ik  the  Blooti  of  ihe.  flain, 

Leader 
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LEADER  OF  THE  PROPHETIC  CHORUS  OF  MEN. 
i'owg, 

The  People  fhail  dwell  alone, 

and  not  be  reckoned  among  the  Nations. 
—God  brought  them  forth  out  of  Egypt. 
—The  Shout  of  a  King  is  among  them. 

Full  Chorus. 

Jehovah  fhall  reign  fcr  ever  and  ever. 

END  OF  THE  FIRST  ACT. 


ACT     THE     SECOND. 

BALAAM. 
Recitative. 

THE  Lord  made  a  Covenant  with  Abraham,  faying, 
unto  thy  Seed  have  I  given  this  Land,  from  the  River 
of  ./Egypt  to  the  River  Euphrates  j  but  unto  the  Son  he 
faith,  I  will  give  Thee  the  Gentiles  for  thine  Heritage,  and 
the  utmoft  Paris  of  the  Earth  for  thy  Poffeffion.  Tty  Throne, 

O  God,  is  for  ever  and  ever  ! 

Leader 
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LEADER  OP  THE  PROPHETIC  FEMALE  BAND. 
Recitative  accompanied. 

O  that  Thou  wouldeft  bow  the  Heavnes,  and  come  down 
to  proclaim  Liberty  to  the  Captives, 
to  bind  up  the  broken  in  heart, 
and  to  comfort  them  that  mourn. 

LEADER  OF  THE  PROPHETIC  CHORUS  OF  MEN. 

Recitative  accompanied. 

Faint  not,  neither  be  difmayed ; 

Let  thy  Song  be  with  the  Voice  of  Triumph : 

Mercy  and  Truth  have  met  together, 

and  Righteoufnefs  hath  looked  down  from  Heaven— 
The  Saviour,  the  Redeemer,  (hall  come  uato  his  People. 

He  (hall  deal  hit  Bread  to  the  hungry, 
He  fhall  cover  the  naked  with  a  Garment, 
and  their  Miferies  mail  be  remembered  no  mare. 

LEADER  OF  THE  PROPHETIC  FEMALE  BAND. 
Song. 

Sing,  O  barren,  thou  that  didft  not  bear, 
break  forth  into  hnging,  and  cry  aloud, 
the  Redeemer  the  holy  one  of  Ifrael, 
is  the  God  of  the  whole  Earth.. 

FULL 
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FULL  PROPHETIC  CHORUS. 

Song. 

Thine,  O  Lord,  is  the  Greatnefs  and  the  Power,  and  the 
Glory, 
for  all  that  is  in  the  Heaven  and  in  the  Earth  is  thine  j 
and  thy  Dominion  endureth  throughout  all  ages. 
Amen  and  Amen. 

END  OF  THE  SECOND  ACT* 


ACT      THE     THIRD. 

LEADER  OF  THE  PROPHETIC  CHORUS  OF  MEN, 
Recitative. 

GOD  mail  give  the  Viftory  unto  Ifrael, 
his  King  (hall  be  higher  than  Agag  : 
he  mail  give  his  Children,  an  everlafting  Kingdom 
through  his  Son,  whom  he  hath  exalted 
to  have  Dominion  over  all  Things, 
and  to  ranfom  from  the  Power  of  the  Grave. 
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HEADER  OF  THE  PROPHETIC  CHORUS  OF  MEN, 

AND 

LEADER  OF  THE   PROPHETIC  BAND  OF 
WOMEfc. 

Song  Duet. 

i 
He  that  hath  the  Son  hath  Life. 

He  that  hath  not  the  Son  hath  not  Life. 

BALAAM. 

'Recitative  accompanied. 

Behold  '.  the  Tabernacle  of  God  is  with  Men, 
He  (hall  dwell  with  them, 

and  they  mail  be  his  People  : 
He  fhall  wipe  away  all  tears  from  their  eyes, 

and  there  fhall  be  no  more  Death, 

neither  Sorrow  nor  Pain. 

LEADER  OF  THE  PROPHETIC  CHORUS, 

Song. 

I  am  the  Refurreclion  and  the  Life,  faith  the  Lord. 
He  that  believeth  in  me  fhall  not  die  for  ever* 


FULL 
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FULL   CHORUS. 

Song. 

Allelujah!— Salvation,  and  Glory,  and  Honour,  and  Power* 
unto  the  Lord  our  God  I 

Amen— Al  leluj  ah  I— Amen . 


RUTH; 


R        U        T        H  i 


A   N 


ATTEMPT    TOWARDS 


A   N 


O  R   A   T  O    R   I    O. 


FOR 


A  PRIVATE    CONCERT, 


1769. 


Aa 


t  6 
MISS     EMILY     SMEAR, 

O    F 
FROSTENDEN, 

IN     THE     COUNTY     OF     SUFFOLK; 

R  U  T  H  : 

An   attempt   towards 

AN  ORATORIO, 

FOR     A     FAMILY      CONCERT, 

IS    INSCRIBED,     BY    THE    COMFILER, 

AS  A  TOKEN   OF  HIS   MOST  FRIENDLY  RESPECT 

FOR  THE  DAUGHTER    OF  HIS  FRIEND* 


Onehoufe, 
Jan.    i,  1787.- 


A  a  i 


PERSONS. 

Naomi,  Wife  of  Elimelech. 

Ruth  and  Orpah,  Wives  of  Mahlon  and  Chilion. 
Boaz,  a  chief  Perfon  in  Beth-lehem  Judah. 
Company  of  Bethlehemites. 
Companions  of  the  Bridegroom. 
Companions  of  the  Bride. 
Chorus  of  Men.' — Chorus  of  Women. 
i 

.» ■     .1 .  ii»n»waEBgHraWffliniii«»»—  ■ " 


SUBJECT. 

ELIMELECH,  from  Want  of  Confidence  in  the  Promifes  of 
God,  leaves  Beth-lehem  in  Judah,  during  a  famine,  tofojoum 
ivith  Idolaters  in  the  Country  oj  Moab ;  and  takes  his  Wife  Naomi, 
and  his  Sons,  Mahlon  and  Chilion,  ivith  him  ;  he  d'uth  in  Sib- 
mah,  atidhis  Sons' alfo,  after  having  married  two  oftheDaugbters 
of  the  Land,  in  Exprefs  Violation  of  the  *Law  of  God,  upon  "which 
Naomi  returns  into  her  own  Country,  accompanied  ivith  Ruth, 
the  Wife  of  Mahlon,  who  renounces  the  Idolatry  of  the  Moabites, 
for  the  Worjhip  of  the  God  of  Ifrael — They  arrive  at  Beth-lehem, 
in  the  Seafon  of  Barley  Harvejl,  ivbere  Naomi  had  a  Kinfman 
oj  the  Family  of  her  Hufband,  a  Man  of  great  Power  and  Wealth, 
nvhofe  Name  was  Boaz,  who  marries  "Ruth,  and  redeems  the 
Ejlaie  of  Elimelech,  agreeable  to  the  Law,  in  the  xxvtb  Chapter 
of  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy. 

*  Jofhua  xxiii.  12.  and  Deut.  xxv.  3. 
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RUTH,         &c, 


ACT     THE     FIRST. 
OVERTURE. 

LEADER    OF    THE    CHORUS    OF    MEN. 
Recitativt. 

THERE  was  a  Famine  in  the  Land  of  Judah. 
The  Labour  of  the  Olive  hath  failed, 
and  the  Fields  yield  no  Meat. 
Elimelech  is  gone  forth  from  Beth-lehem 
and  his  Wife  and  his  two  Sons  with  him, 
but  that  which  he  greatly  feared  is  fallen  upon  him  ; 
he  fainteth  in  the  fruitful  Plains  of  Moab, 
he  dieth  in  a  Land  of  Strangers. 

LEADER    OF    THE    FEMALE    BAND. 

\      Song. 

I  will  weep  for  thee,  Naomi, 
Thou  waft  beautiful  as  Tirzah, 

but  Clouds  and  Storms  have  overihadowed  thee. 
A  a  3  Thou 
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Thou  Vine  upon  the  fruitful  Hill, 

thy  Prop  is  overthrown,  thou  art  fallen. 
I  will  weep  for  the  Mother  with  the  Children. 

LEADER    OF    THE    CHORUS    OF    MEN. 

Recitative. 

Mahlcn  and  Chilion  became  lovely  in  the  Eyes  of  the 
Daughters  of  Moab,  and  they  took  them  Wives  of  the  Wo- 
men of  the  Land  :  the  Name  of  the  one  was  Orpah,  and  the 
Name  of  the  other  Ruth. 

/ 
LEADER    OF    THE    FEMALE    BAND. 

Song. 

Short  are  the  Tranfports  of  unhallowed  Nuptials ! 

Walk  'Thou  in  thine  Integrity  with  God  j 

and  he  will  comfort  thee  in  all  thy  Troubles  ; 
in  Famine  he  will  redeem  thee  from  Death, 
and  thy  Sun  (hall  go  down  in  Brightnefs. 

LEADER  OF  THE  CHORUS  OF  MEN. 
Recitative  accompanied  ivitb  Jloiv  andfolemn  Melody. 

Lamentation  in  the  Streets  of  Sibmah— 
.   Mahlon  and  Chilion  died  alfo  5 
— both  of  them  died — 
The  Woman  is  left  of  her  two  Sons  and  of  her  Kufband. 

My 
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NAOMI. 

Song: 

My  heart  fainteth  within  me— 
Women  of  Midian,  look  down  and  fee  j 
Can  there  be  Sorrow  like  mine  ? 
I  am  bereaved  of  my  Children, 

and  my  Comforter  is  gone  down  to  the  Grave. 
My  Soul  is  weary  of  my  Life. 

LEADER  OF  THE  FEMALE  BAND. 
Recitative  accompanied. 

We  mourn  thy  Lot.    Sweet  Lily  of  the  Vale  ! 
more  fragrant  than  the  Rofe  of  Sharon  ! 
thy  Bloffoms  are  untimely  withered, 
and  thy  Leaves  are  fcattered  with  the  Tempeft  j 
they  ruftle  by  the  Ledges  of  the  Rocks, 
they  float  upon  the  Stream  of  Jazer. 

FULL     CHORUS, 

Song. 

O  place  thy  Confidence  in  God, 
his  Mercy  is  over  all  his  works, 
and  his  Mercy  endureth  for  ever. 

END  OF  THE  FIRST  ACT, 

A  a  4  ACT 
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ACT     THE     SECOND, 

LEADER  OF  THE  CHORUS  OF  MEN. 
Recitative; 

THEN  arofe  Naomi  to  return  unto  the  Land  of  Judah, 
for  me  had  heard,  how  that  the  Lord  had  gjven  Bread 
unto  his  People :  and  her  Daughters-in-law  went  on  the 
Way  with  her  ;  and  fhefaid  unto  her  Daughters-in-law,  Go, 
each  return  unto  thy  Mother's  Houfe. 

ORPAH    AND    RUTH. 
Song.     Duet. 
Surely  we  will  return  with  thee  unto  thy  People. 

NAOMI. 

Recitative  accompanied. 

Why  mould  you  follow  Wretchednefs,  my  Daughters, 

my  Sons  are  perifhed  in  their  Strength — 

Can  I  yet  be  the  Mother  of  more  ? 
»-pThe  Lord  deal'  kindly  with  you, 

•    M 
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a*  you  have  dealt  with  the  dead— 
—and  with  me. 

ORPAH,    RUTH,    AND    NAOMI. 

Song.     'Trio. 

Farewell  a  thoufand  times  ! 

A  thoufand  times  farewell ! — Farewell ! 

LEADER  OF   THE  CHORUS  OF  MEN. 
Recitative. 

Again  they  lifted  up  their  Voice,  and  wept  aloud, 
and  Orpah  killed  her  Mother-in-law, 
but  Ruth  ftill  clave  unto  her  Bofom. 

NAOMI. 

Recitative  accompanied. 

Return,  thou  widow'd  Excellence,  unto  thy  People; 
go' back  unto  thy  Sifter  ;  and  the  Lord  give  you  reftj 
each  in  the  Houfe  of  her  Hufband. 

Ruth. 
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RUTH. 

Recitative  accompanied. 

*  Beauty  of  lfrael  ! 

moft  lov'd  !  molt  honoured  amongft  Matrons  i 
Turn  not  thy  Face  away, 
For  why  wilt  thou  break  my  heart  ? 

Song. 

— Tntreat  me  not  to  leave  thee, 
Whither  thou  goeft  will  I  go  ; 
Where  thou  die/}  will  I  die; 

and  there  will  I  be  buried    ■    ■ 
—Thy  God  do  fo  to  me,  and  more  alfo, 

if  aught  but  Death  part  thee  and  me, 

FULL    CHORUS. 

Song. 

Bleffed  be  thou  amongft  Women  : 
The  Lord  lift  up  his  Countenance  upon  thee. 
Go  in  Peace. 

END  OF  THE  SECOND  ACT. 

*  Her  Name  Naomi,  which  fignifies  agreeable,  beautiful,  or 
plcafant,  was,  probably,  added  as  a  cognomen,  expreffive  of  the 
Gracefulnefs  and  Elegance  of  her  Perfon  and  Manners. 

ACT 
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ACT      THE     THIRD, 

COMPANY    OF    BETHLEHEMITES. 
Recitative. 


w 


"HO  is  this  that  cometh  weeping 
through  the  Wildernefs  of  Moab  ? 
Can  it  be  Naomi  ? 
How  is  her  Countenance  changed  ! 

NAOMI. 

Recitative  accompanied. 

Call  me  not  Naomi  :  call  me  Marah  *, 

for  the  Lord  hath  dealt  very  bitterly  with  me. 

LEADER  OF  THE  FEMALE  BAND. 

Recitative,    . 

She  went  out  full,  and  the  Lord  hath  brought  her  home 
again  empty  :  Why  call  ye  her  Naomi,  feeing  the  Almighty 
hath  affliaed  her  ? 

*  Marah  fignifies  Bitternefs. 

PULL 
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FULL     CHORUS. 

Song. 

The  Lord  knoweth  them  that  be  bis  ; 
Heavlnefs  may  endure  for  a  Night* 
but  Joy  cometh  in  the  Morning. 

LEADER  OF  THE  CHORUS  OF  MEN. 

Recitative. 

And  Ruth,  the  Moabitefs,  faid  unto  her  Mother-in-law, 
Let  me  now  go  into  the  Field,  and  glean  Ears  of  Corn  after 
thy  Kinfman,  in  whofe  Sight  I  (hall  find  Grace  :  and  as 
Boaz  came  from  Beth-lehem  to  his  Reapers,  the  Moabiti/h 
Damfel  met  him. 

RUTH. 

"Recitative  accompanied  with/oft  and  plaintive  Melody, 

Let  me  glean  after  the  Reapers  in  thy  Field, 
and  my  Soul  (hall  blefs  thee. 

BOAZ. 


Sweet  is  thy  Voice,  my  Daughter, 
and  thy  Countenance  is  comely. 
Abide  thee  faft  by  my  Maidens, 


mark 
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mark  well  what  Fields  they  reap— 
and  do  thou  follow  them. 

Recitative  accompanied. 

Thy  Looks  areas  the  Eye-lids  of  the  Morning, 

bright-mining  after  Rain* — 
—Glean  Thou  in  no  other  Fields. 

RUTH. 

Recitative  accompanied. 

How  have  I  found  Grace  in  thy  Sight, 
feeing  I  am  a  ftranger,  and  am  not  like 
unto  one  of  thy  Handmaidens  ? 

"Recitative. 

All  that  thou  haft  done  unto  thy  Mother-in-law,  fince  the 
Death  of  thy  Hufband,  hath  been  fhowed  to  me  j  and  all 
the  *  City  of  my  People  doth  know,  that  thou  art  a  virtuous 
Woman  :  thou  haft  left  thy'Father  and  thy  Mother,  and  the 
Land  of  thy  Nativity,  for  a  People  whom  thou  knoweft  not 
heretofore: 

*  The  Word  here  tranflated  City,  means  properly  the  Gate, 
the  Forum,  or  Seat  of  Judgment,  which,  as  the  chief  Place  of 
Concourfe,  is  fometimes  put  for  the  Body  of  the  Citizen*. 

XEADER 
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LEADER  OF  THE  CHORUS  OF  MEfcf» 
Song. 
O  truft  Thou  in  the  Strength  of  Ifrael . 
FULL      CHORUS. 

Song. 

Hope  thou  in  the  Lord,  and  keep  his  Way, 

and  he  fhall  promote  thee  : 
He  will  give  thee  thy  full  Reward. 

END  OF  THE  THIRD    ACT. 


ACT     THE     FOURTH, 

LEADER  OF  THE  CHORUS  OF  MEtf. 

Recitative  accompanied  from  *  Let  her  glean'  &c.  to  'and 
the  Soul  of  Boaz'  Sec. 

ND  Boaz  commanded  his  young  Men- 
Let  her  glean  among  the  Sheaves, 
Let  fall  alfo  fome  Handfuils  on  Purpofe, 
that  me  may  glean  them  ; 

Forbear 
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Forbear  to  reproach  her. 
And  the  Soul  of  Boaz  clave  unto  the  Damfel, 
that  (he  became  his  Wife. 

SEMICHORUS  COMPANIONS  OF  THE  BRIDE- 
GROOM. 

Song. 

Thy  Wife  be  as  the  fruitful  Vine 

upon  the  Walls  of  thy  Houfe  ! 
Thy  Children  like  to  Olive-branches 

round  about  thy  Table  ! 
Do  thou  worthily  in  Ephrata  ! 
Be  thou  famous  in  Beth-lehem  1 

SEMICHORUS  COMPANIONS  OF  THE  BRIDE, 

A  gracious  Woman  mall  inherit  Honour  j 

her  Price  is  far  above  Rubies. 
Many  Daughters  have  done  virtuoufly, 

but  Thou  excelleft  them  all. 

RUTH. 

It  is  God  who  maketh  poor  and  maketh  rich# 

He  bringeth  low,  and  lifteth  up. 

O  my  Soul,  forget  not  all  his  Benefits  ! 

Leader 
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LEADER  OF  THE  CHORUS  OF  MEtfi 


I 

Great  are  the  Troubles  of  the  righteous, 

but  the  Lord  delivereth  them  out  of  all. 

BlefTed  be  the  Lord  for  ever  more. 

Amen  and  Amen. 


LETTER 
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LETTER      XXXVII. 


'773' 

Dear  Charles, 


T  is  remarkable,  that  the  firft  Civili- 
zers  of  barbarous  Nations,  are  repre- 
fented  as  having  excelled,  not  only  in  per- 
fonal  bravery,  but  in  mufic  and  poetry  5 
by  the  joint  powers  of  which,  they  are  faid 
to  have  vanquifhed  monfters,  built  cities, 
impofed  laws,  and  reclaimed  men  from 
the  horrors  and  beaftlinefs  of  a  favage  life ; 
nor  was  it  peculiar  to  Orpheus  to  have 
fubdued  the  rugged  manners  of  his  Thra- 
cians,  by  the  powers  of  melody  and  fong  : 
It  is  a  general  character  of  the  firft  foun- 
ders of  ftates,  that  they  were  Poets  and 

Vol.  I.  B  b  Muficians, 
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Muficians,  as  well  as  Heroes ;  and  I  may 
add  too,  that  they  are  reprefented  as  hav- 
ing given  force  to  their  precepts,  by  the 
efficacy  of  nieafured  motions,  as  well  as 
melody  and  fong.  That  is  by  the  united 
energy  of  Mufic,  Poetry,  and  Dancing. 
Mufic  and  Poetry  were  not  feparated  in 
the  ideas  of  the  Antients ;  a  circumflance, 
that  will  account  to  you  for  the  extraor- 
dinary effects  attributed  to  antient  Mufic, 
which,  in  my  opinion,  could  not  poffibly 
have  been  produced  by  the  Harmony  of 
inflrumental  founds  alone,  'ai  Mxa-ai,  faith 
Plato,  TravlcLiroitrtv  'fjfAug  fjosufyouvTO  ei  vopi- 
■lotuv  olvtuv  spyov  'bTvch  Kidapo&v  koli  uvXag, 
&,\\cl  fivi  to  •E-aifievEiV  tx  ffiy,  xott  irxpqyophv 

Ttt  7T0&V]  TCOV  XpCOfASVtoV    TOSg  fJLi\tO~l  %0U    GtppCO- 

vioLig  :  and  in  his  2d  book  of  a  Republic, 
which  explains  this  Parlage,  he  exprefHy 
fays,  that  Poetry  was  comprehended  in  his 
notion  of  Mufic ;  but  Plutarch  not  only 
eonfidered  Mufic   as   imperfect  without 

fong, 
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long,  but  in  the  8th  book  of  his  Sympo- 
fiacs,  explains  the  Fable  of  Marfyas  in 
this  light,  reprefenting  his  puniihment  as 
juft9  for  prefuming  to  oppofe  the  fimple 
melody  of  his  pipe,  to  the  joint  expref- 
fion  of  the  Voice  and  Lyre.  We  are 
told  by  Homer,  in  the  3d  book  of  the 
Odyney,  that  when  Agamemnon  went 
to  the  liege  of  Troy,  he  left  his  Queen 
Clytemneftra,  under  the  care  of  a  Bard, 
who  was  the  Guardian  of  her  Honour, 
and  that  her  Virtue  could  not  be  cor- 
rupted, till  iEgifthus  had  procured  his 
banifhment  to  a  defert  Ifland, 

Where  He,  the  fweeteft  of  the  facred  Train, 
Sung  dying  to  the  Rocks,  but  iung  in  vain. 

To  return  to  the  founders  of  States : 
The  Joy  upon  killing  fome  wild  Beaft,  or 
favage  Tyrant,  a  more  cruel  Enemy  of  the 
human  fpecies,  would  naturally  break  out 
into  fongs  of  Triumph  by  the  victor,  ac- 
B  b  2  companied 
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companied    with   meafured    movements 
(which  may  be  confidered  as  the  rudi-  , 
ments  of  dancing)  in  which  the  reft  of 
the  diftrict  would  join  ;  thefe  expreffions 
of  exultation,    muft  naturally  raife   the 
Hero's  influence  with  his  Tribe  -,  upon  all 
fimiiar  occafions,  it  would,   as  naturally, 
give  an  extraordinary  weight  to  his  opi- 
nion or  advice;  and,  in  the  end,  would 
eftablhh  him  in  a  kind  of  regal  Authority ; 
his  Drefs,  his  Weapons,  his  manner  of 
defending   himfelf,    or  of  attacking  an 
Enemy,  as  defcribed  in  thefe  rude  fongs 
of  Victory,    would  become  the  general 
ufage,  and,  in  time,  characteristic  of  the 
Tribe  or  Nation  ;    the  Songs  theirfelves 
delivered  down  by  oral  tradition  amfted 
by  fome  rude  fymbolic  characters,  would 
be  regarded  with  the  utmoft  reverence, 
and   upon   the    introduction  of   Letters 
amongft  them,  in  all  probability,  would 
be  the  firft  things  committed  to  writing, 

and 
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and  become  the  ground-work  of  their 
national  Hiftory,  and  legal  institutions. 
Thus  the  excellence  of  the  Parthians  in 
the  ufe  of  the  Bow,  and  of  the  Majorcans 
in  that  of  the  Sling,  might  be  owing  to 
their  imitation  of  fome  Chiefs,  whofe  re- 
fpective  examples  (as  defcribed  in  thefe 
poetical  narratives,  which  were  originally 
accompanied  with  mufic  and  dancing) 
influenced  them  in  the  practice  of  thefe 
weapons,  till  it  became  the  general  man- 
ner of  bringing  up  their  Children,  and  a 
difgrace  not  to  excel  in  the  ufe  of  them. 

In  like  manner  before  the  invention  of 
Guns,  the  fafhionable  amufement  of  all 
ranks  of  people,  in  England,  was  mooting 
with  the  long  Bow  -,  and  to  be  a  good  Ar- 
cher, was  as.  neceffary  an  accomplishment 
as  to  have  been  a  good  Dancer,  or  a  good 
Lutenift  in  the  Days  of  Charles  II.  We 
had  gained  feveral  considerable  victories 
by  a  fuperior  {kill  in  the  ufe  of  the  Bow, 
B  b  3  particularly 
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particularly  by  the  manner  of  laying  or 
throwing  our  bodies  forward  into  it,  in- 
flead  of  drawing  it  by  the  ftrength  of  arm 
only,  as  defcribed  by  Bifhop  Latimer,  in 
his  Sixth  Sermon  before  King  Edward 
the  Vlth,  and  the  neglect  of  planting  a 
Yew-tree  in  every  church-yard,  to  fur- 
nifh  us  with  Bow-ftaves  (from  whence, 
probably,    it    obtained   the    epithet   of 
mournful  )    was    fmeable   by    common 
Law  *.     We  may  trace  back  this  expert- 
nefs  in  Archery  beyond  our  neighbours, 
in  the  remains   of  fome  heroic   fongs, 
compofed  by  Britifh  Bards,  and  many  of 
our  lefs  antient  Ballads  were,  doubtlefs, 
taken  from  the  more  inaccurate  compe- 
titions of  the  Bards  of  our  Feudal  Chiefs, 
.  and  Legiflators,  animating  their  Country- 
men to  Acts  of  Prowefs,  by  extolling  the 
Courage  of  fome  Warrior,  and  by  de- 
fcribing  his  expertnefs  in  the  ufe  of  our 

*  See  Cowel's  Interpreter. 

national 
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national  weapons  :  thefe  influenced  our 
Manners,  and  the  Mariners  of  every  Na- 
tion are  the  Foundation  of  its  Laws  : 
What  has  been  faid,  feems  ftrongly  to  fa- 
vour the  apparent  paradox,  that  poetical 
compositions  had,  in  all  Countries,  pre- 
cedence in  point  of  time,  to  thofe  in 
Profe,  though  it  does  not  prove  it.  But 
not  to  mention  the  Arentos  of  the  In- 
dians, the  only  Hiftories  of  the  Danes,  be- 
fore Saxo  and  Snorro,  were  the  fongs  of 
their  antient  Bards.  All  the  Gothic  Ex- 
peditions were  preferved  only  in  that 
Species  of  Poetry,  called  Runes  j  and  we 
know  little  of  the  Welch,  Scotch,  and 
Irif/j,  in  very  early  times,  but  what  is 
thought  to  have  been  collected  from  fimi- 
lar  materials. 

I  am,  &c. 


Bb4  LETTER 
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LETTER      XXXVIII. 
TO     THE 

REV.    DR.    GORDON, 

PRECENTOR  and  ARCHDEACON  of  LINCOLN. 

Henfted,  Nov.  1775. 

Dear    SIR, 

fT"^HE  following  plain  and  almoft  lite- 
*■  ral  tranilation  of  the  triumphal  Song 
of  Mofes  and  the  Children  of  Ifrael,  upon 
the  deftru&ion  of  the  Hoft  of  Pharaoh, 
in  the  Red  Sea,  is  fubmitted  to  your  Judg- 
ment ;  it  was  written  four  years  ago,  but 
thrown  by,  upon  perufing  what  pleafed 
me  much  better— a  Tranilation,  or  rather 
Imitation  of  it,  in  the  Dactylic  Alcaic 
Metre,  publifhed  by  Dr.  Burton,  in  the 

year 
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year  1736,  with  many  other  ingenious  ex- 
ercifes,  of  a  fimilar  kind,  which  do  ho- 
nour to  the  Students  of  CCC  in  Oxford 
at  that  Period,  and  to  the  learned  Editor, 
who  had  been  Director  of  their  Studies  -, 
but  however  claffically  elegant  it  is,  I 
have  fince  thought,  that  it  falls  fhort  of 
its  fimple  grandeur  in  the  original  He- 
brew, unfettered  by  any  returning  mea- 
•fure.  The  prophetic  confidence  exprerTed 
in  it,  that  God  would  drive  out  the  ufurp- 
ing  Nations  from  the  Land  promifed  to 
their  Fathers,  and  plant  them  in,  gives 
it  a  connection  with  the  Oratorio  of  Ba- 
laam, which  I  read  to  you  laft  year  -,  and, 
I  truft,  you  will  not  difapprove  my  diflri- 
buting  this  facred  Hymn  into  Parts, 
though  unauthorifed  by  any  Commen- 
tator, as  the  occafion  upon  which  it  was 
compofed,  with  the  manner  of  expreflion, 
feem  to  evince  the  propriety  of  ranking  it 
in  the  clafs  of  thofe  Carmina  amcebaea, 

which 
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which  fo  frequently  occur  in  the  Book 
of  Pfalms,  and  other  poetical  Parts  of  the 
facred  Scriptures. 

The  Ifraelites  arrived  at  the  Heroopo- 
litan  fork  of  the  Red  Sea,  upon  the  eve- 
ning of  the  fifth  day  after  their  departure 
from  the  extenfive  Plains  on  the  Eaft  of 
Kairo  (and  not  upon  the  third,  according 
to  Jofcphus)  as  may  reafonably  be  pre- 
fumed,  from  the  diflance,  which  is  not 
lefs  than  fifty  Englifh  miles  to  the  Eaft- 
ermoft  opening  of  the  Defile  between  the 
Mountains,  called  the  Mouth  of  Hiroth 
[Pi-ebirotb~\  which  extended  almofi:  to 
the  Gulph ;  they  pafied  the  Sea  about 
Midnight,  and,  harrafled  as  they  were, 
may  be  fuppofed  to  have  encamped  im- 
mediately upon  feme  neighbouring  emi- 
nence, enlightened  by  the  Pillar  of  the 
cloud,  which  fhone  at  an  amazing  height, 
and  with  a  dazzling  luftre,  owing  to  the 
blacknefs  of  the  atmofphere  behind  it. 

From 
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From  hence,  defcending  in  the  morning, 
they  beheld  the  dead  bodies  of  the  ./Egyp- 
tians thrown  together  with  the  uprooted 
Weeds  upon  the  Shore  -3  deeply  affected 
with  their  miraculous  deliverance,  and 
contemplating  the  great  work  which  Je- 
hovah had  wrought  for  them  upon  their 
Enemies,  they  returned  in  aweful  exul- 
tation to  the  Hill. 

The  facred  text  does  not  inform  us  how 
long  the  Ifraelites  remained  in  their  firfl 
Encampment,  after  paffing  through  the 
Sea,  before  they  marched  into  the  wilder- 
nefs  of  Stir,  along  the  coaft  towards  the 
South.  They  had  now  no  enemy  to  fear ; 
fome  time  would  be  required  to  fpoil  the 
/Egyptians,  and  avail  themfelves  of  their 
Arms ;  be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  allowing 
a  fufficient  interval  for  inftructing  the 
People  in  their  parts  of  this  Hymn  of 
Victory,  if  we  fuppofe  it  to  have  been 
dictated  upon  the  evening  of  the  fixth, 

and 
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and  fung,  in  a  triumphal  proceffion  round 
the  Camp,  upon  the  morning  of  the  fe- 
venth  day  after  the  PaiTover,  which  was 
foon,  by  the  exprefs  command  of  God, 
to  fucceed  in  the  place  *  of  the  Patri- 
archal Sabbath ;  to  an  obfervance  of 
which,  all  men,  of  whatever  country, 
were  obliged,  as  Men :  Upon  the  latter, 
the  Ifraelites  were  particularly  enjoined, 
to  commemorate  this  miraculous  deli- 
verance from  ./Egyptian  bondage,  as  his 
chofen  People,  together  with  the  Birth  of 
Time,  and  the  Creation  of  the  World. 

TheAdamical  and  Patriarchal  Sabbath, 
was  the  beginning  of  days  to  the  whole 
human  race,  and  its  obfervance,  in  fome 
way  or  other,  appears,  from  the  teftimony 
of  Hiftorians,  to  have  been  univerfal  \. 

*  Deut.  v.  15. 

■\  Sufficient  Authorities  for  this,  are  referred  to  in 
Hooker's  Ecclef.  Polity  ;  Purchafs's  Pilgrimage  j  Dr.  Ken- 
nicot's  Second  Differt.  1747  ;  and  in  many  other  Treatifes, 

The 
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The  day  of  the  Ifraelitifh  Sabbath  was 
peculiar,  and  belonged  to  no  other  people 
under  Heaven  than  the  Sons  of  Jacob  : 
it  was,  of  courfe,  therefore,  to  ceafe  with 
the  O Economy  of  that  favoured  Nation  ; 
no  new  and  exprefs  command  feems  to 
have  been  required  for  men's  returning 
to  the  original  appointment  of  a  feventh 
day  of  reft  and  Praife,  and,  accordingly, 
we  find  none  recorded  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, but  the  firfl  day  of  the  week 
was  hallowed  as  the  Sabbath,  by  the 
Apoftles,  and  their  SuccerTors,  without 
any  particular  injunction,  or  any  rea- 
fons  afligned  for  a  change  of  it,  from  the 
loft,  which  might  have  been  expected, 
upon  the  aftembling  of  the  Apoftles  at 
Jerulalem,  to  confider  what  ordinances 
were  to  be  given  to  the  Gentiles,  had  the 
circumftances  of  the  cafe  not  been  too 
clear  to  require  any. 

I  have  had  an  antiquary's  pleafure,  in 
reflecting  upon  this  triumphant  Song,  as 

the 
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the  oldefl  example  of  Poetry  in  the 
World,  unlefs  we  may  confider  the  ad- 
drefs  of  Lamech  to  his  wives,  or  the 
Prophecies  of  Noah,  and  fome  other  of 
the  dying  Patriarchs,  concerning  the 
Fate  of  their  Pofterity,  as  metrical  com- 
pofitions. 

Then  fang  Mofes,  and  the  Sons  of  Ifrael, 
this  Song  unto  JEHOVAH: 

MOSES. 

I  will  fing  unto  JEHOVAH, 

for  he  hath  triumph'd,  for  he  hath  triumph'd. 
The  Horfe,  with  his  Rider, 

he  hath  overthrown  in  the  Sea. 

JEHOVAH  is  my  Strength  and  my  Glory, 

He  hath  delivered  me  from  Deft  ruction. 

He  is  my  GOD  §,  and  I  will  prepare  him  a  Tabernacle* 

The  GOD  §  of  my  Father,  and  I  will  extol  himt 

§  Aleim.— I  apprehend  the  Word  ALEIM,  in  both  thefe  Places, 
to  imply,  God's  having  entered  into  Covenant  with  Abraham, 
Ifaac,  and  Jacob,  from  ALE  an  Oath.    See  Gen.  xxvi.  v.  3. 

PEOPLE 
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PEOPLE. 

JEHOVAH,  the  Eternal*  is  our  Prote&or  and  Defence, 
He  who  liveth,  whofe  Name  is  JEHOVAH. 
The  Chariots  of  Pharaoh,  and  his  Hoft, 
he  hath  caft  into  the  Ocean. 

His  chofen  Captains  are  overwhelmed 

in  the  Sea  of  Weeds. 
They  funk  to  the  Bottom  as  a  Stone. 
The  Deeps  have  covered  them. 

MOSES. 

Thy  right  Hand,  O  JEHOVAH  ! 

is  glorious  in  the  Might  of  thy  Power. 
With  thy  right  Hand  thou  haft  beaten  down  the  Enemy. 
Thou  (halt  purfue  with  Terrors, 

and  in  the  Greatnefs  of  thy  Majefty, 

(halt  thou  deftroy  thine  Adverfaries, 

who  exalt  themfelves  againft  thee. 
Thou  halt  fend  out  thy  Wrath  : 
It  mail  burn  them  like  Stubble— 
By  a  Blaft  of  thy  Difplealure 
-    were  the  Waters  thrown  together  in  a  Heap. 
The  Waves  flood  upright  as  a  Mound; 
The  Deeps  were  congealed 
in  the  Heart  of  the  Sea. 

PEOPLE 
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PEOPLE. 

I  will  purfue  ;  I  will  overtake,  and  lay  hold  upon  the  Spoil} 
My  Sword  fhall  be  unfheathed  to  devour.         1 
My  Revenge  fhall  be  fatiated. 

My  Arm  fhall  bring  them  back  to  Bondage. 
It  fhall  drive  the  Slaves  to  their  Tafk. 
Hoiv  impious  the  Enemy !  how  impotent ! 
Thou  didft  blow  with  thy  Breath, 
The  Ocean  overwhelmed  them. 
They  funk  like  Lead 

in  the  contending  Billows. 

MOSES. 

Who,  amongft  the  Lords  *, 

can  be  compar'd  with  Thee,  O  Jehovah  ! 

Who  fo  majeftic  in  San&ity. 

How  aweful  in  thy  Praifes,  working  Wonders  ! 

Thou  ftretchedft  out  thy  right  Hand, 

The  -j-  Earth  fwal lowed  up  the  Boafters  in  their  Pride. 
I 

*  Baalim. 

+  It  is  the  opinion  of  fome  commentators,  that  the  Divifion  of 
the  Sea  was  occafioned  by  an  Earthquake,  and  that,  a  part  of  the 
.(Egyptian  Hoft  was  fwallowed  in  a  chafm,  upon  their  landing 
to  begin  the  Carnage. 

But 
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With  Mercy  (halt  thou  lead  thy  People, 
whom  thou  haft  redeemed  from  Death. 

Thou  malt  condufl  them  by  thy  Power, 
to  the  Habitation  of  thy  Holinefs. 

The  Nations  have  heard  a  Rumour,  they  are  afraid; 
Sorrow  fhall  take  hold  on  the  Inhabitants  of  Palaeftine's 

The  Princes  of  Edom  are  confounded. 
Trembling  hath  fiezed  the  mighty  Men  of  Moab. 
All  the  Inhabitants  of  Canaan  melt  for  fear. 

Dread  and  Horror  mall  fall  upon  them, 
for  the  Might  of  thy  Arm. 

They  fhall  be  dumb  as  a  ftone  : 

Till  thy  People,  O  JEHOVAH,  fhall  pafs  over. 

Till  thy  People  fhall  pafs  over,  whom  thou  haft  redeemed,; 

Thou  fhalt  bring  them  in. 
Thou  fhalt  plant  them 

upon  the  Mountain  of  thine  Inheritance. 
In  the  Place  which  thou  haft  made  for  thy  Sabbath, 

O  JEHOVAH ! 
The  Sancluary  which  thy  Hands,  O  Lord  *, 

feave  eftablifhed. 

PEOPLE. 

JEHOVAH  fhall  reign  for  ever  and  ever. 

*  Adonai. 
Vol.  I.  G  c  tvt 
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For  the  Horfe  went  in.     Pharaoh  in  his  Cbariol, 

with  his  Hori'emen,  into  the  Sea : 
And  JEHOVAH  caufed  the  Waters  of  the  Sea 

to  return  upon  them. 
But  the  Children  of  Ifrael  walked  upon  dry  Ground 

in  the  Midft  of  the  Ocean. 

As  they  approached  the  Gate  of  their  'En- 
campment, Miriam,  the  Prophetefs,  the 
Jlfter  of  Aaron,  took  a  'Timbrel  in  her  hand, 
and  came  out  to  meet  them,  and  all  the  Wo- 
inen  followed  her  with  timbrels  and  in 
dances,  to  whom  fhe  adled  as  Chorage, 
and  fung  the  Prophetic  parts  of  the  fame 
divine  Hymn  of  Victory;  which  was 
now,  moft  probably,  performed  within 
the  Camp,  and,,  we  may  prefume,  the 
whole  Triumph  clofed,  after  a  folemn 
paufe,  with  a  full  Chorus,  in  which  all 
the  People  joined  their  voices  : 

JEHOVAH  SHALL  REIGN  FOR  EVER  AND  EVER. 
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Letter    xxxix. 


1773 

Dear  Charles, 


TAKE  up  my  pen,  at  prefent,  rather 
to  get  rid  of  fome  ideas  which  are  dif- 
agreeable,  and  for  the  fake  of  varying 
the  train  of  them,  than  that  I  have  any 
thing  particular  upon  which  to  write;  you 
will,  therefore,  endeavour  to  be  fatisfied 
with  whatever  accident  may  offer  to  you* 
and  not  look  for  ftrict  connection,  in  what 
I  mail  make  the  fubjecl:  of  my  letter. 
My  thoughts  are  called  towards  you,  and 
your  brother,  by  a  late  misfortune  which 
has  happened  in  a  worthy  family.  I  wifh 
you  could  learn  to  fwim,  and  will  get  the 
garden  Pond  in  order  againft  you  both 
return,  to  accomplim  it  with  as  little 
C  c  2  danger 
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danger  as  poffible,  though  I  know  you 
had  rather  attempt  it  elfewhere  :  Sir  G. 
runs  great  hazards  in  driving  through  the 
waves,    when  they  fwell  and  daih  with 
violence  againft  the  more,    but   I  have 
prevailed,    to  have   a   perfon   attend   on 
thefe  occafions,   with  a  cord  fattened  to 
his  wrifr,  that  he  may  help  him  in  get- 
ting b^acl?:  through  the  breakers,  which 
their  reflux  renders  it  very  difficult  to  do, 
when, the  ftrength  is  much  diminifhed ; 
and  he  is  difpofed  to  fwim  off  too  far,  till 
he  appears  as  a  fpeck  only  upon  the  top  of 
a  Wave,  and  to  continue  in  the  fea  too  long. 
A  love  of  difficulties,  and  even  dangers 
to  a  certain  degree,  feems  to  be  rooted  in 
our  nature,  to  prepare  us,  probably,  for 
furmounting   fuch   as    in    the    ordinary 
courfe  of  life  are  unavoidable ;  we  delight 
in  creating  them,  when  they  are  not  of- 
fered to  us,  and  there  are  few  perfons  but 
have  felt,  at  one  time  or  another,  a  ftrong 
inclination  to  attempt  things  which  ap- 
peared 
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peared  almofl  impracticable,  and  to  run 
into  danger,  merely,  as  it  mould  feem, 
for  the  retrofpective  pleafure,  or  the  ho- 
nour of  having  efcaped  through  it. 

A  fimilar  inclination  operates  with  re- 
fpect  to  Science ;    it  is  aftonifhing  how 
fome  people   will   labour   to    acquire   a 
knowledge  of  what,  when  it  is  obtained, 
is  of  little  or  no  vSe  to  them  ;  there  mull, 
therefore,  be  a  fort  of  Fox-hunter's  plea- 
fure, in  fuch  cafes,  annexed  to  the  mere 
purfuit  of  what  is  trifling  in  itfelf,  confi- 
dered  as  an  end,  belide  what  refults  from 
its  attainment ;  but  fome  latent  good  to 
the  public,  unexpected  by  the  honeil  La- 
bourer in  Science,  hath  frequently  been 
the  confequence,  though  not  always  the 
reward,  of  his  pains  :  The  Science  of  co- 
nic Sections  for  inftance,  I  believe,   was 
conducted  by  the  inventor  without  any 
particular  view ;   he  took  infinite  trouble 
for  a  very  diftant  generation  indeed,  for  I 
C  c  3  do 
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do  not  recoiled,  that  it  was  applied  to  any 
valuable  purpofes  in  Science  till  the  time  of 
Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  In  the  attempt  to  gain  a 
knowledge  of  any  thing,  which  is  either 
neceflary  to  our  Being,  or  perfective  of  our 
happinefs,  how  wifely  it  is  ordered,  that 
we  mould  be  animated  by  the  difficulties 
attending  the  purfuit — that  we  mould  be 
carried  forward  with  an  accelerated  move- 
ment, in  proportion  to  the  obftacles  to  be 
removed ;  and  yet  that  an  impoffibility 
pf  acquiring  what  we  aim  at,  once  known, 
it  mould  immediately  put  an  end  to 
our  Defires,  as  well  as  our  purjiiits,  and 
utterly  extinguifh  our  moft  paffionate 
wilhes ;  were  it  otherwife,  we  mould  be 
in  the  condition  of  the  poor  Tailor,  who 
died  for  love  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  I 
might  have  found  an  inftance  nearer  home 
than  the  bufinefs  of  conic  Sections,  you 
will  think,  to  illuftrate  the  fubjecl:  of  our 
ftrenuous  idleness.   The  ftudy  of  Mufic, 

at 
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at  my  time  of  life,  can  anfwer  no  practi- 
cal purpofe  to  myfelf  5  yet  I  purfue  it  with 
the  utmoft  pleafure,  and,  in  truth,  it 
never  tires  me ;  I  wifh  thefe  remarks  may 
not  tire  you. 

A  late  Letter  to  you,  juft  touched  upon 
the  fubject  of  grascian  Mufic,  and  I  ob- 
ferved,  that  in  the  diatonic  fcale  of  eight 
notes  from  the  graver!:  inclufive,    there 
are  two  of  them  denominated  hemitones ; 
the  cafe  is  precifely  the  fame  in  modern 
mufic  i    and  whenever  thefe   hemitonic 
intervals  are  in  their  natural  fituation  be- 
tween the  third  and  fourth,  and  the  fe- 
venth  and  eight  notes  from  the  graver!, 
fuch  an  offiave  of  mufical  founds,  is  laid 
to  be  a  fharp  Key,  which  is  peculiarly 
adapted   to    exprefs,    or  to    accompany 
cheerfulnefs  and  gaiety.     But  it  is  to  be 
obferved,  that  Providence  hath  eftablifhed 
two  different  fpecies  of  Melody,  the  one 
cheerful  and   fprightly,    and  the  other 
C  c  4  melancholy, 
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melancholy,  but  foothing,  that  we  might 
not  want  a  fuitable  entertainment  in  either 
ftate  of  Mind :  Cheerful  Mufic  to  the 
heavy-hearted  under  very  deep  Concern, 
is  an  infult  upon  the  wretched-^-a  kind  of 
tacit  rebuke  for  the  weaknefs  of  a  man's 
fpirit.  We  feel  fome  relief  even  in  an 
indulgence  of  our  forrows :  the  natural 
train  of  our  ideas  is  the  moil  agreeable  to 
us  in  all  cafes  ;  and  whatever  direclly  op- 
pofes  that  fucceffion  of  our  Thoughts, 
fo  as  to  aim  at  breaking  their  connection 
entirely  by  attempting  to  raiie  a  direct 
contrary  Emotion,  will  not  only,  in  ge- 
neral, fail  of  attaining  its  end*  but  give 
us  great  difguft.  To  oppofe  a  Pafhon 
directly,  only  makes  the  tide  of  it  rife  the 
higher,  and  rage  with  greater  violence. 
Thofe  who  are  deeply  diftrerTed  then, 
would  have  loft  the  immediate  benefit 
of  this  divine  medicine  of  Affliction,  if 
gu£  gracious  Creator  had  not  framed  a 

peculiar 
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peculiar  kind  of  it,  which  by  I  know  not 
what  fympathetic  movements  it  excites, 
makes  us  hear  away  our  Griefs,  and  gives 
a  frefh  fpring  to  the  powers  both  of  body 
and  of  mind ;  and  as  a  farther  inflance 
of  tendernefs  and  compaffion  to  the  wants 
of  his  creatures,  He  hath  given  it  more 
alluring  charms,  and  captivating  fweet- 
nefs,  to  engage  our  attention,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  greater  ufefulnefs  and  necerlity 
of  it  for  the  folace  of  human  Life. 


I  am,  &c. 


LETTER 
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letter    xl. 

Dear  Charles, 

fj-^HE  foothing  melody  I  have  men- 
•*;  tioned,  hath  its  hemitones  placed 
differently  in  the  Oclave,  which  is  called  a 
flat  Key,  from  the  order  in  which  I  faid 
they  were  fituated  in  what  is  termed  -a/harp 
Key.  The  foothing  melody  of  a  flat  Key 
hath  its  hemitones  between  the  fecond  and 
third notes  of  the  Octave,  and  between  the 
feventh  zndeighth,  inafcending  from  grave 
to  acute :  and  in  defcending  through  it, 
from  the  acuteil  note  to  the  graveft,  it  has 
the  acuter  hemitone  of  the  two  between 
the  fixth  and  fifth  notes,  and  the  graver 
hemitone,  as  it  was  placed  in  its  afcend- 
ing  fituation,  between  the  third  and  fe- 
cond.   I  have  added  their  pofition  in  each 

Key, 
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Key,  afcenaing  and  defcending,  begin~ 
ning  at  C,  in  a  fort  of  fcale  for  more 
clearnefs ; 

SHARP     C  D  E  herait.  FGAB  hemit.  C     attending 
KEY.        123  4.  5  6    7  8    &deicend. 

In  a  FLAT  KEY,  the  Order  of  HEMITONES  are 

a/tending     C  D  hemit.  E  F  G  A  B  hemit;  C 
as  1   a  H5   6    7  8 

defcending  C  D  hemit.  EFG  hemit.  ABC 
a$  ia  345  67S 

Although  I  am  of  opinion  that  what 
is  called  a  flat  Key  doth  not  fo  readily 
admit  of  cheerful  fprightly  airs,  I  would 
not  be  fuppofed  to  mean,  that  the  fharp 
Key  is  wholly  inconjlftent  with  the  footh- 
ing  ftyle  of  Mufic,  but  only,  that  a  flat 
Key  is  befl  adapted  to  it,  and  more  fuit- 
able  to  the  allaying  of  deep  Grief,  where 
the  Heart  is  ready  to  fink  under  the  bur- 
then of  its  forrows ;  and  in  this  cafe,  if 
Mufic  can  be  of  any  immediate  fervice, 

it 
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it  muft  be  of  the  latter  kind,  if  I  may 
judge  from  my  own  feelings.  The  change 
from  a  flat  to  a  fharp  Key,  or  from  a  fharp 
to  a  flat  Key,  may  give  an  agreeable  va- 
riety to  a  mufical  compofition,  without 
entirely  changing  its  character,  and  fuch 
a  mutation  is  often  required  to  excite  a 
different  tone  of  the  fame  Paffion  or  af- 
fection; but  to  do  this  with  propriety, 
not  only  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
power  of  Sounds,  but  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  human  Nature,  is  as  ne- 
ceffary  in  the  Mufician,  as  in  the  Poet, 
or  the  Orator  -,  for  if  a  compofer,  after 
thus  changing  the  Key,  fhould  go  be- 
yond a  certain  boundary,  his  mufic  would 
not  only  run  into  a  variety  of  ftyle,  but 
tend  to  raife  inconfiftent  emotions,  to  de- 
ftroy  the  unity  of  his  Performance,  and 
diffract:  the  mind,  inftead  of  giving  it 
delight :  but  fo  long  as  he  continues  in 
the  fame  Key,  the  Hemitones  muft  pre- 

ferve 
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ierve  their  proper  places  in  it,  that  is, 
they  muft  continue  at  the  fame  relative 
pitch  whenever  they  are  ufed. 

It  will  readily,  I  make  no  doubt,  occur 
to  you,  as  an  objection  to  what  I  have 
been  faying,  that  if  in  every  Octave  there 
are  only  two  hemitones,  which  mould  be 
placed  at  fuch  a  diftance  from  each  other 
as  to  preferve  their  precife  degree  of  Pitch ; 
what  is  called  the  chromatic  ftyle  in  mo- 
dern Mufic,  muft,  therefore,  be  unna- 
tural, in  which  feveral  notes  follow  each 
other  immediately,  which  yet  is  allowed 
by  the  beft  judges  to  have,  in  fome  cafes, 
a  peculiar  Beauty  and  Elegance.  In  anfwer 
to  this  fuppofed  ftrong  objection,  you  will 
conlider,  that  the  variety  of  muiical  ex- 
preflion  requires  we  mould  not  be  confined 
to  one  lingle  Key,  and  that  whenever  a 
new  Hemitone  is  introduced,  the  Key 
is  actually  changed  -,  it  follows,  that  if 
two  hemitones  are  played  in  immediate 

fucceflion, 
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fucceffioh,  they  are  not  members  of  the 
fame  Octave,  from  their  juxta  pofition, 
but  really  belong  to  different  Key-notes  % 
if  we  (harpen  any  note  upon  the  Harp- 
fi chord  for  inftance,  by  playing  it  half  a 
note  higher,  the  note,  thus  altered,  may 
be  confidered  as  a  fharp  feventh,  but 
every  young  performer  knows,  that  a  new 
fharp  feventh  introduces  a  new  Key  Note, 
and  thus  zfecond  fucceeding  half  note  is 
to  be  confidered,  as  introducing  a  change 
of  the  Octave,  which  may  be  either  in  a 
flat  or  a  marp  Key,  at  pleafure,  as  often 
as  he  thinks  proper :  our  Chromatic  ftyle, 
therefore,  as  we  improperly  call  it,  con- 
fining of  a  number  of  half  notes  in  im- 
mediate fucceffion,  may  be  termed  a 
mufical  Liberty,  rather  than  a  different 
ipecies,  or  diffinct  ftyle  of  Melody,  as  it 
does  not  continue  in  any  Key,  but  is  per- 
petually changing  from  one ,  to  another ; 
yet  upon  this  Liberty  the  merit  of  fome 

diftinguifhed 
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diftinguifhed  compofltions  may  depend, 
as    it  is  pecculiarly  adapted   to   exprefs 
forrow  or  difdain,  or  to  excite  fuch  pre- 
paratory Emotions  in  the  hearts  of  the 
Audience.    I  have  only  to  remark  to  you, 
at  prefent,  that  the  power  of  a  flat  Key 
feems  to  depend  much  more  upon  its  de- 
fending notes  than  upon  its  afcending  ; 
for  every  judicious  Ear  muft  diftinguifh 
them  to  be  lefs  agreeable  in  the  afcending 
feries,  than  the  defcending,  which  con- 
stitutes its  true  Character.     The  flat  Key 
is  confidered,  I  believe,  by  mod;  of  the 
great  Muficians,  as  an  artificial  contri- 
vance 3  beeaufe  it  certainly  has  not  the 
natural    harmony  of  Jharp   third,  fifth, 
and  eighth,  to  fupport  its  claim  to  be  a 
natural  Key,  the  flat  third  not  being  fo 
diltingui (liable  in  the  compofition  of  a 
fingle  note  ;    but  fince  a  flat  third,  as 
well  as  a  flat  feventh,  may  be  heard  upon 
the  iEolian  Harp,  the  firings  of  which 

are 
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are  tuned  Unifons,  I  have  no  doubt  fay* 
felfy  but  that  it  hath  a  claim  to  a  founda- 
tion in  natural  harmony,  iince  it  is  clear, 
from  this  very  circumftance,  that  both  a 
flat  third  and  a  flat  feventh  are  conftitu- 
ent  parts  of  every  mufical  note. 


I  am,  &c. 


LETTER 
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letter     xli. 

Dear  Charles, 

A  S  you  are  not  yet  advanced  far  enough. 
4"  **  in  Mathematical  knowledge  to  un- 
derftand  Kircher's  treatife  upon  Muficai 
Vibrations,  I  fhall  endeavour  to  give  you 
as  plain  an  account  of  them  as  I  can  with- 
out it,  though  not  mathematically  pre- 
cife. 

Notes  in  Mufic,  like  all  other  founds, 
are  the  effect  of  a  motion  in  the  air,  which 
is  caufed  by  a  vibration  of  the  parts  of 
fome  elaftic  body,  as  of  metals,  glafs, 
wood,  ftone,  firings,  or  the  glottis  of 
animals,  &c.  after  what  manner  this  is 
done,  or  how  the  tremulous  motion  is 
produced  by  different  inftruments  is  not 

Vol.  I.  D  d  neceffary 
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neceifary  to  be  fettled  ;  all  I  fhall  aim  at, 
is  to  fatisfy  your  curiofity,  by  compa- 
ring the  vibrations  of  firings  of  different 
lengths,  to  found  theeight  natural  notes 
of  the  Diatonic  Guidonian  Scale,  both  in 
a  fharp  and  a  flat  Key :  for  all  inflruments, 
however  various  in  their  conftruction,  as 
well  as  the  human  voice,  have  a  certain 
analogy  with  them. 

You  are  fufficlently  acquainted  with  the 
nature  of  Pendulums,  to  know  that  they 
vibrate  flower  as  their  lengths  are  in- 
creaied,  and  fafter  the  more  they  are 
fhortened ;  this  is  the  common  principle 
known  to  every  body,  upon  which  we  re- 
gulate the  motion  of  our  clocks,  &c.  but  in 
what  proportion  they  move  fafler  or  flower 
with  different  lengths,  it  is  not  neceffary 
at  prefent  to  enquire.  The  fame  thing  is 
true,  in  general,  of  a  mufical  firing — the 
longer  it  is,  the  flower  are  its  vibrations, 
and  the  graver  its  degree  of  Tune;  and 

the 
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the  morter  k  is,  the  quicker  its  vibrations 
return,  and  the  found  becomes  propor- 
tionably  more  acute,  as  I  endeavoured  to 
point  out  to  you>  previous  to  our  conii- 
dering  the  nature  of  the  Greek  accents  j 
I  would  not  have  you  fuppofe  I  mean  here 
to  infinuate,  that  the  vibrations  of  Pen- 
dulums, and  thofe  of  mufical  firings,  are, 
in  every  refpect,  fimilar,  and  governed  by 
the  fame  laws ;  all  I  intend,  is  to  illiiftrate; 
and  a  difference  in  the  vibrations  of  Pen- 
dulums; of  different  lengths,  being  fo 
very  distinguishable  when  they  defcribc 
confiderable  fpaces,  it  renders  them  ex- 
ceedingly proper  for  an  explanation  of  the. 
fubject :  I  go  on  then  to  obferve,  that 
there  is  this  remarkable  circumftance 
likewife  in  the  motion  of  Pendulums, 
that  if  the  Arcs;  through  which  a  Pen- 
dulum vibrates,  are  extremely  fmall,  there 
is  nofenjible  difference  in  the  times  of  its 
vibration,  from  the  inftant  it  is  firft  put 

D  d  2  into 
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into  motion  till  it  refts,  though  it  is  car- 
ried farther  upon  the  firft  impulfe  given 
to  it,  than  in  the  fucccflive  vibratory  re- 
turns y  now  this  is  always  the  cafe  of  any 
fingle- mufical  firing,  which  has  both  its 
ends  generally  fixed  and  may  be  confi- 
dered  as  a  kind  of  double  Pendulum.-— 
Its  longer!  vibrations,  v/hen  it  is  firft 
itruck,  are  finifhed  as  foon  as  its  fhortefl, 
>vhen  its  motion  is  almofl  at  an  end ;  and 
this  is  the  reafon  v/hy  the  fame  firing  in 
vibration  continues  the  fame  note,  from 
the  time  of  its  firft  impulfe,  till  the  found 
is  heard  no  longer :  upon  the  firft  impulfe 
it  moves  to  the  greateft  diftance  on  either 
fide  of  the  place  it  occupied  at  reft,  and, 
confequently,  goes  through  this  fpace  at 
this  inftant,  with  the  greateft  velocity, 
upon  which  account,  it  ftrikes  the  ear,  at 
fuch  time,  with  moft  force,  and  its  found 
is  loudeft*,  as  the  fpace,  through  which  it 
vibrates,  is  continually  decreafing,  its  ve- 
locity 
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locity  decreafes  in  the  fame  direct  propor- 
tion, and  the  found  gradually  dies  away: 
yet  ftill  as  the  vibrations  (though  from 
points  lefs  and  lefs  diitant)  are  performed 
in  the  fame  portions  of  time,  there  is  no 
difference  of  tune  produced  by  a  difference 
of  fpaces  run  through,  for  the  fame  note 
is  continued  by  the  fame  ftring,  only  lefs 
and  lefs  loud,  till  it  is  perfectly  at  reft. 

The  Greek  writers  have  applied  the 
word  rovog  fo  very  differently,  as  to  have 
occafioned  much  confufion,  and  I  wifh, 
in  this  refpect,  we  had  not  followed  their 
example :  Tone  mould  never  be  ufed  io 
as  to  be  confounded  with  tune  ;  the  tune 
of  a  note  refpects  its  height  in  the  fcale, 
but  the  tone  of  a  note  mould  be  reftrained 
to  the  harfhnefs  or  faftnefs,  or  londnefs, 
&c.  of  it,  without  refpect  to  its  place,  as- 
the  tones  of  a  flute  differ  from  the  tones 
of  a  bafs  viol,  or  hautboy ;  and  two  vio- 
lins may  he  perfectly  in  unifon,  though 

D  d  3  the, 
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the  tones  of  the  one  may  be  very  dhplear 
fing,  whilft  thofe  of  the  other  are  the 
fweeteft  imaginable.  Thofe  tones  are 
leaft  pleating  to  the  ear,  which  are  caufed 
by  the  vibration  of  bodies,  whofe  parts 
are  fincft  and  moil  elaftic,  and  which 
give  the  fmartcft  percuffion  to  the  par- 
ticles of  air  in  contact  with  them,  or  to 
thofe  which  approach  neareft  to  contact  $ 
for  I  am  of  opinion,  that  no  two  parts  of 
matter  are  abfolutely  in  contact  with  each 
other ;  the  tone  of  an  ivory  flute  for  in- 
ance,  is  by  far  lefs  mellow,  than  that  of 
a  flute  made  of  wood ;  and  the  tones  of 
fteel  wires  lefs  fo,  than  thofe  of  brafs  $ 
and  a  metal  may  be  fo  unelaftic,  pro- 
bably from  its  parts  being  too  fine  and 
too  cjofely  united,  fo  as  to  give  no  found 
at  all  that  is  mufically  pleafing.  Thus, 
Gold,  without  a  due  mixture  of  copper 
or  other  alloy,  would  be  as  dull  to  the 
ear  as  Lead  j  and  hence  {he  Alchymifts 
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lay,  it  is  neceflary  to  deftroy  the  tone  of 
any  metal  before  it  be  capable  of  trans- 
mutation into  Sol. 

In  order  to  mow  how  the  notes  of  the 
natural  or  diatonic  octave  may  be  afcer- 
tained  with  exactnefs,  fuppofe  a  mufical 
wire  to  be  ftretched  upon  a  board,  over 
two  ledges  fixed  twenty  inches  afunder 
(or  at  any  other  diftance  from  each  other) 
to  perform  its  vibrations  in  a  certain  time, 
which  would  produce  a  certain  degree  of 
tune,  it  is  clear,  that  if  you  were  to  ftrain 
another  wire,  over  the  fame  ledges,  to  the 
fame  degree  of  tenfion  with  the  firfl,  it 
would  perform  its  vibrations  in  the  fame 
time  with  the  firft,  and  upon  your  flrik- 
ing  it  with  a  quill,  or  your  finger,  would 
give  precifely  the  fame  note;  any  two 
mufical  firings  then  which  begin  and  end 
their  vibrations  at  the  fame  points  of 
time,  are  precifely  in  unifon  j  and  on  the 
contrary,  when  two  firings  begin  to  vi- 

P  d  4  bratc 
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brate  at  the  fame  time,  and  finifh  their  ie<* 
yeral  vibrations  at  different  times,  fuch 
firings  mull:  found  different  notes.  Let 
us  now  fuppofe  the  two  firings  I  have 
mentioned  as  if  rained  to  the  fame  degree 
of  tenlion,  to  give  each  the  note  C. 

Divide  the  fmall  fpace  between  the  two 
ledges  into  nine  equal  parts,  and  flop  one 
of.  thefe  parts,  or  prevent  its  vibrating, 
by  thrufling  a  fharpifh  wedge  at  the  point 
of  diviiion  between  the  board  and  the 
firing,  upon  flriking  the  wire  thus  fhort- 
ened,  by  a  ninth  part  of  its  length,  with 
a  quill,  it  would  found  D,  and  perform 
nine  vibrations,  whilfl  the  open  or  un- 
flopped  firing  performed  eight. 

If  again  you  divided  the  whole  firing 
into  five  equal  parts,  and  flopped  one  of 
thefe  five  parts  from  vibrating,  the  re- 
maining length  of  firing  would  found  E, 
that  is,  a  greater  third,  arid  vibrate  five 
times,    whilfl  the  open  firing  vibrated 

«f foui%  Divide 
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Divide  the  firing  into  four  equal  parts, 
and  flop  one,  the  remainder  will  vibrate 
four  times,  whilfl  the  open  firing  vibrates 
thrice,  and  will  found  F,  or  a  perfect 
fourth. 

Divide  the  firing  into  three  equal  parts, 
and  flop  one,  the  remainder  will  vibrate 
three  times,  whilfl  the  open  firing  is  vi- 
brating twice,  and  found  G,  that  is,  a 
perfect  fifth. 

If  the  firing  be  divided  into  fiye  equal 
parts,  and  two  of  fuch  parts  be  flopped,  the 
remainder  will  vibrate  five  times,  whilfl 
the  open  firing  vibrates  thrice,  and  found 
A,  or  the  greater  fixth* 

If  the  firing  be.  divided  into  fifteen 
equal  parts,  and  ftven  of  them  flopped, 
the  remainder  will  vibrate  fifteen  times, 
whilfl  the  open  firing  vibrates  eight,  and 
found  the  greater  fevetrtb,  or  B. 

Laflly.  Divide  the  firing  in  the  mid- 
tlle?  that  is,  into  two  equal  parts,   and 

either 
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either  of  the  parts  will  found  an  eighth 
to  the  open  firing,  giving  two  vibrations, 
whilfl  the  open  firing  vibrates  once,  and 
thus  complete  the  feven  diatonic  intervals 
in  a  fharp  Key,  as  they  are  fixed  by  the 
conflitution  of  our  Nature. 

The  mention  of  a  greater  third,  a 
greater  fwth,  and  a  greater  feventh,  in 
the  divifions  of  the  firing  for  thofe  notes, 
implies  a  lejfer  third,  2l  leJJ'er  fixth,  and  a 
lejfer feventh,  which  belong  to  the  footh^ 
ing  melody  I  fpoke  of,  the  lafl  time  I 
wrote  to  you,  which  is  ufually  denomi- 
nated a  flat  Key.  Let  us  confkler  then, 
how  the  fame  firing  is  to  be  divided  to 
found  thefe  notes  :    * 

Divide  the  whole  length  of  the  firing 

into  fix  equal  parts,   and  flop  one,   the 

remainder  will  give  the  lejjer,  or  the  flat 

third,  and  perform  fix  vibrations,  whilfl 

.  the  open  firing  is  performing  five. 

If 
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If  we  divide  the  whole  firing  into  eight 
equal  parts,  and  flop  three,  the  remaining 
five  parts  of  it  give  the  fiat  fixth,  whicl> 
will  vibrate  eight  times,  whilft  the  open 
firing  vibrates  five  times. 

The  leff'er  Jeventh  is  found  with  fufrir 
cient  exactnefs,  by  dividing  the  whole 
firing  into  nine  equal  parts,  and  flopping 
four,  and  the  length  of  thefe  five  parts 
together,  will  vibrate  nine  times,  whilfl 
the  whole  or  the  open  firing  vibrates  five, 
fo  that  the  vibrations  of  the  open  firing, 
to  the  vibrations  of  thofe  lengths  which 
give  the  leffer  third,  the  le/fer  fixth,  and 
the  lejfer  feventby  are  nearly 

as  5  to  6  for  the  flat  thirds 
as  5  to  8  for  the  flat  fixth, 
and  as  5  to  9  for  the  flat  f:venth ; 

and  univerfally  the  divifion  of  a  ftring  to 
found  any  fuperior  note,  vibrates  precifely 
as  many  times,  as  the  difference  between 
thofe  parts  and  the  parts  flopped  or  hin- 
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dered  from  vibrating ;  for  inflance,  to  find 
the  length  of  the  fecond  fixing  to  found 
D,  the  firing  which  founded  C  was  to  be 
divided  into  nine  equal  parts,  and  only 
one  was  to  be  flopped,  a  fecond,  therefore, 
vibrates  nine  times,  whilfl  the  open  firing 
vibrates  eight  -,  in  other  terms,  make  the 
number,  of  parts  into  which  the  open 
firing  is  to  be  divided,  the  denominator 
of  a  fraction,  and  the  number  of  parts 
flopped,  the  numerator,  the  vibrations  of 
the  divided  firing  will  then  be  to  the  vi- 
brations of  the  open  firing,  as  the  deno- 
minator of  the  fraction  is,  to  the  difference 
between  the  numerator  and  the  denomi- 
nator. 

There  is  a  peculiarity  refpe<£ling  rau- 
fical  firings  in  vibration,  which  is  e^~ 
tremely  curious,  fuch  firings,  I  mean,  as 
are  perfectly  formed  with  refpedl  to  a 
lamenefs  in  the  continuation  of  their 
diameters,  and  a  uniform  goodnefs  of  the 

metal 
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metal  they  are  made  of:  when  they  arc 
defective  in  either  of  thefe  refpects,  they 
are  faid  to  be  falfe,  and  muft  always  give 
imperfect  difagreeable  founds  :  the  pecu- 
liarity I  mean,  is  that  a  perfeB  mufical 
firing  refolves  itfelf  into  a  certain  num- 
ber of  parts,  in  the  act  of  vibrating,  the 
points  between  which,  are  relatively  at 
reft,  whilft  the  tone  and  tune  of  the 
whole  is  produced;  and  the  reafon  why 
an  inequality  of  its  diameter  in  a  portion 
of  the  ftring,  or  a  badnefs  of  metal  in 
any  part  of  a  mulical  wire  caufes  a  defect 
in  the  tone  and  tune  of  it,  feems  to  be, 
becaufe  every  mufical  note  being  made  up 
of  certain  harmonious  parts,  a  partial  ine- 
quality of  the  ftring,  or  defect  in  the  metal 
of  the  wire,  muft  occafion  a  partial  difcord- 
ance  in  the  found  proceeding  from  that 
part,  and  difturb  the  vibration  of  thofe  parts 
which  make  up  the  Sound  of  the  note ; 
for  a  Note  is  not  one  fimple  found,,  but  a 

combination 
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Combination  of  harmonious  members;  the* 
moft  diftinguiihed  of  which,  are  thofe  of 
third,  fifth,  and  eighth,  with  a  funda- 
mental tone  as  the  bafis.  This  automa- 
tical refolution  of  a  mufical  firing  into 
fuch  proportional  parts,  will,  moil  pro- 
bably, be  looked  upon  as  a  fuppofition 
altogether  imaginary;  but  the  fact  may^ 
in  fome  degree,  be  made  evident  to  fight, 
by  ftriking  a  mufical  wire  of  fix  Or  {tven 
feet  in  length,  properly  flrained  over 
ledges,  or  what  is  called  the  trumpet 
marine,  will  exhibit  different  apparent 
openings  between  the  feveral  divifional 
points,  inflead  of  one  uniform  aperture 
of  the  whole  wire,  like  the  Fibres  of  a 
fingle  Mufcle  -,  and  thefe  different  divi- 
fions  (if  the  eye  is  not  deceived)  appear 
to  fhift  their  places  from  one  part  of  the 
wire  to  another*  under  one  fingle  im- 
pulfe* 

P  S.  You 
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P  S .  You  will  prefent  the  inclofed  Let- 
ter to  Mrs.  J.  which  contains  a  clear  and 
certain  method  of  tuning  theHarpfichord; 
it  is  due  to  her  by  Promife,  and,  I  truft, 
will  prevent  many  difappointments,  to 
which  fhe  is  fometimes  obliged  to  fub- 
mit,  for  want  of  a  Rule  of  this  fort. 


LETTER, 


\ 
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LETTER       XLII, 


Madam, 

"^/OU  now  receive  what  I  promifed 
.  when  I  lafl  had  the  pleafure  of 
waiting  upon  you, — a  certain  and  expe- 
ditious method  of  tuning  the  Harpfi- 
chord.  You  will  pleafe  to  obferve  then, 
that  in  tuning  this  Inftrument,  the  chords 
are  to  be  harmonized  by  tuning  fifths 
from  any  one  note,  and  that  if  thefe  fifths 
might  be  tuned  perfect,  nothing  would 
be  more  eafy;  but  this  will  not  anfwerj 
for  when  the  fifths  are  tuned  perfect,  the 
Inilrument  as  a  Whole  will  be  difcordant, 
as  you  have  often  felt :  in  order,  therefore, 
to  render  the  Harplichord  agreeable,  we 
mull  tune  the  fifths  rather  flat,  and  by 
,  pointing 
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pointing  out  a  certain  method  of  Proof, 
we  may  always  determine  whether  they 
are  too  flat  or  too  fharp.  Let  C  be  the  note 
from  which  we  begin,  which  may  be  de- 
termined by  a  mufical  fork,  at  concert 
pitch  ;  from  C,  tune  a  fifth  up  to  G  ra- 
ther flat  -y  from  G  tune  down  an  eighth, 
and  from  this  lower  G,  tune  upwards  a 
fifth  to  D  rather  flat ;  from  D,  tune  a  fifth 
upwards  to  A  rather  flat ;  from  A,  tune 
down  an  eighth >  and  from  this  lower  A, 
tune  upwards  a  fifth  to  E  rather  flat; 
ftrike  this  E  together  with  C,  which  is  the 
ifi  Proof,  and  if  the  Third  be  too  fharp, 
the  Fifths  have  not  been  tuned  flat  enough, 
and  muft  be  flattened  till  this  Third  be- 
come good.  Having  thus  obtained  E, 
tune  a  fifth  to  B,  and  if  B  is  a  good 
Third  to  G,  which  is  your  2d  Proof,  then 
this  laft  fifth  is  properly  tuned,  if  not,  it 
muft  be  altered  till  this  third  become 
Vol.  I.  E  e  goodj 
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good;  from  this  B,  tune  down  an  eighth, 
and  from  the  lower  B,  tune  a  fifth  to  F 
fharp,  which  muft  be  a  good  third  to  D, 
your  %d  Proof;  from  F  (harp,  tune  a 
fifth  upwards  to  C  fharp,  which  will  be 
a  natural  or  fharp  third  to  A,  and  is  your 
$th  Proof-,  from  C  fharp,  tune  down  an 
eighth,  and  from  this  lower  C  fharp,  tune 
a  fifth  to  G  fharp,  which  will  be  a  third 
to  E,  and  is  your  $th  Proof. 
.  Having  thus  tuned  all  the  fharp  Keys, 
we  mufl  now  tune  an  eighth  from  the 
firft  C  upwards,  and  from  thence,  tune  a 
fifth  down  to  F  pretty  clofe,  till  this  F 
makes  a  good  third  to  A,  and  from  this 
F,  likewife  tune  down  a  fifth  to  B  flat, 
which  will  be  a  third  to  D  ;  from  B  flat 
likewife,  tune  down  a  fifth  to  E  flat, 
which  will  be  a  third  to  G. 

It  only  remains  now,  to  tune  Octaves, 
and  the  inftrument  will  be  as  completely 

in 
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in  tune  as  the  nature  of  it  will  admit,  that 
is  upon  which  the  fame  fixing  is  made  to 
fland  for  the  fharp  of  a  note  immediately 
below,  and  the  flat  of  the  note  immedi- 
ately above  it,  and  which  I  have  heard 
an  excellent   practical  mufician  fay,    he 
thought  was  more  agreeable  to  the  ear, 
than  if  the  inflrument  were  actually  con- 
ducted with  a  greater  number  of  firings,  fo 
as  to  render  it  pornble  to  be  tuned  with  the 
moil  piecife  exactnefs.     This  is  an  affair 
which  I  leave  to  be  determined  by  better 
judgesthan  my  felt.    The  experiment  hath 
been  tried,  and  I  can  only  fay,  that  Harp- 
fichords  flill  retain  their  old  conftruction 
in  refpecr.  of  flats  and  fharps,   with  the 
ableft  Mufician s,  and  thofe  too  who  could 
well  afford  any  Expence,  and  would  fpare 
none,  to  render  the  Inflrument  abfolutely 
perfect.     It  feems  odd  to  fay,  that  it  is 
more  perfect  upon  account  of  this  imper- 
fection, 
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fection,  but  fuch  was  the  expreffion  of  an 
unmathematical  Mufician,  whofe  abilities 
as  a  Performer,  and  the  judgment  of 
whofe  ear,  were  never  called  in  question, 


I  am,  Madam,  .&c. 


END   OF    THE    FIRST    VOLUME. 
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OSTSCRIPT, 


If  the  Reader  fhould  think  proper  to 
correct,  or  at  leaft  to  run  his  eye  over  the 
miftakes  which  are  hereafter  taken  notice 
of,  it  may  contribute  to  his  perufal  of  the 
Letters  with  more  fatisfaclion  :  It  would 
be  troubling  him  too  much,  to  call  for  his 
attention  to  the  correcting  of  accentual 
omiffions,  which  were  neglected  in  print- 
ing off  the  flrft  meets  of  this  volume,  at  a 
time  when  the  Author  was  lefs  capable 
of  attending  to  them,  from  the  conftant 
torments  he  endured ;  and  to  fay  the  truth, 
they  were  not  duly  regarded  in  his  origi- 
nal papers.  Since  it  hath  pleafed  the  di- 
vine Goodnefs  to  mitigate  his  pains,  he 
Jiath  been  more  careful  in  this  refpect 

and 
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and  hath  endeavoured,  by  a  revifal,  to 
render  the  whole  work  as  worthy  of  the 
Public,  as  his  condition  and  abilities  will 
permit. 

It  muft  be  owned,  that  as  he  hath  not 
been  fo  careful  with  regard  to  accents  as 
was  proper,  fo  he  has  been  almoft  as  ap- 
parently indifferent  with  refpect  to  the 
pointing.  Some  hints  of  this  fort  are 
doubtlefs  neceffary  for  the  moft  judicious 
readers,  but  it  is  his  opinion,  that  if  our 
points  were  ten  times  multiplied,  they 
could  not  poffibly  direcl  a  perfon  to  read 
with  fpirit,  or  with  tolerable  propriety; 
they  would  perhaps  avail  lefs  than  old 
Mace's  orGeminiani's  characters  for  play- 
ing upon  the  lute  or  violin  with  Tafte.— 
Elegance  and  force,  in  either  cafe,  mufl: 
ftill  depend  upon  the  reader's  or  the  mu- 
sician's untaught  feelings,  arifing  from 
the  delicacy  of  his  ear,  and  the  affections 
of  his  heart. 

What 
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What  errors  are  pointed  out  in  the  fol- 
lowing Table,  are  chiefly  thofe  of  the 
prefs,  or  in  the  manner  of  his  expreffion, 
where  the  Writer  thought  it  indetermi- 
nate ;  and  indeed  he  ought  to  take  fome 
mare  of  the  Printer's  faults  upon  him- 
felf,  but  trufts  that  he  has  left  no  mif- 
takes  uncorrected,  which  are  of  any 
importance. 
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